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Beloved  Young  Friends, 

Permitted,  through  Divine  Mercy,  to 
complete  another  Volume  of  this  Magazine,  it  is  now  my 
pleasing  privilege  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  and  I  trust  you 
will  kindly  favour  me  by  reading  them  with  careful  attention. 

This  little  monthly  periodical  is  called  the  "  Baptist 
Children's  Magazine."    Let  me  tell  you  why. 

For  a  few  years  before  this  Magazine  was  published, 
several  such  little  periodicals  had  been  put  into  circulation 
for  children  in  sabbath  schools  and  families,  but  they  were 
sent  out  by  those  who  advocated  the  sprinkling  of  infants  as 
baptism.  This  could  not  be  approved  by  those  baptist 
parents  and  baptist  teachers  who  wished  their  children  to 
understand  what  baptism  really  is  as  we  find  it  in  the  New 
Testament.  Hence  it  was  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  that 
a  baptist  penny  magazine  should  be  published,  in  which  the 
children  in  our  schools  and  families  might  be  taught,  not 
only  the  great  truths  of  religion,  but  the  meaning  of  tbat 
solenm  ordinance. 

In  doing  so,  we  were  only  doing  our  duty,  and  doing  too 
what  we  had  a  right  to  do.  If  Churchmen,  and  Methodists, 
and  Independents,  thought  it  right  to  publish  such  little 
books  for  their  children,  we  had  an  equal  right  to  do  the 
same  for  ours.  \ 

-^-^— ^^^— — — ^— ^-^^^—i ^— ^— — ^— ^— ^— ^-  — ^»» 
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Not  that  we  would  make  too  much  of  baptism,  or  of 
word  "  baptists."  Indeed  we  do  not  make  so  much  of  1 
tism  as  others.  There  are  those  who  pretend  that  in  bap 
the  nature  of  the  child  is  changed  and  regenerated; 
there  are  others  who  say  that  it  is  then  put  into  the 
of  being  sayed,  or,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  covenant ;  but  \ 
they  mean  by  that  we  do  not  know,  neither  do  i 
None  of  these  things  are  true  at  all ;  and  all  who  say  i 
things  make  more  of  baptism  than  the  Word  of  God  doe 

What  we  wish  you  to  understand  about  baptism  is  th 
is  an  ordinance  of  the  christian  religion,  to  be  observec 
those,  and  those  only,  who  love  the  Saviour.  Except 
one  first  love  the  Saviour,  baptism  will  profit  him  nothir 

Go  and  read  the  New  Testament  for  yourselves  my  yc 
friends,  and  there  you  will  not  find  one  word  about  the 
tism  of  infants ;  but  you  will  find  that  those,  and  t 
only,  who  believed  in  the  Saviour,  were  baptized  in  his  n; 

As  plainly  as  I  can,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  religi( 
Jesus  Christ  is,  and  then  you  will  more  clearly  see  ^ 
baptism  has  to  do  with  it. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  christian  religion:— or, 
is  called,  the  Gospel — ^is  this,  that  "  Christ  died  for  our  s 
and  that  "he  was  buried  and  rose  again  on  the  third  c 
On  these  two  facts  our  religion  is  grounded,  as  Paul  sa^ 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  at  the  beginning  o 
fifteenth  chapter.  He  there  calk  these  two  great  fa< 
"  the  Gospel,"  or  glad  tidings.  Hence  forgiveness  of  i 
proclaimed  to  all  men  through  the  death  of  Christ.  "  A 
Christ  be  not  risen,"  he  says,  "  we  are  yet  in  our  sins.' 
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Now  when  any  odo  hears  this  proclamation  of  pardon 
through  the  death  of  Christy  and  turning  away  from  sin,  is 
led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believe  on  the  Saviour,  he  becomes 
a  child  of  Gk>d,  or,  in  other  words,  a  christian.  Such  a 
person  loves  Christ  who  died  for  him,  and  is  ready  to  profess 
himself  a  disciple  of  Jesus  before  the  world. 

And  how  is  he  to  make  this  profession?  By  baptism.  He 
trusts  for  salvation  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Well :  baptism  is  a  sign  or  picture  of  this — a  solemn  sign — 
ajbeautiful  picture.  He  goes  down  into  the  water  as  into  a 
grave,  and  is  laid  gently  down  in  it  as  if  buried,  and  he  is 
then  lifted  up  from  it,  as  if  rising  again.  Just  as  Paul 
says : — "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized 
into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore 
we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death :  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life. .  For 
if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  Ms  resurrection.^ 

This,  then,  my  dear  young  friends,  is  christian  baptism, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Let  us  never  make  more  of  it  than 
the  word  of  God  does,  and  never  less.  It  is  a  solemn  act, 
that  can  be  performed  only  by  one  who  knows  what  he  is 
doing ;  and  he  must  do  it  as  an  act  of  worship  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  into  whose  awful 
names  he  is  baptized. 

But  man  will  always  be  meddling,  even  with  Divine 
things ;  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  instead  of  a  loving 
believer  in  the  holy  Saviour,  we  see  an  nnconscioua  b«^b^^X^A^» 
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knows  nothing  abont  what  they  are  doing  at  it — po( 
thing !  and  instead  of  a  burial  in  water  we  have  a  spi 
tffith  water.  They  have  changed  the  ordinance,  in  t 
of  that  solemn  warning,  "  In  vain  do  ye  worship  me,  t( 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.'* 

Yes,  and  it  is  in  vain  ;    for  what  better  at  all  ai 
sprinkled  children  than  the  unsprinkled  children  of 
parents?      No  better  at  all.     They  grow  up  the  sam 
things,  and  hke  them  must  be  bom  again  before  th 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 

While  we  Wish  you,  my  beloved  young  friends,  to 
stand  these  things,  it  is  far  from  onr  desire  to  make  y 
disputants  about  baptism.  Whilst  we  wish  you  to 
stand  what  it  means,  and  advise  you  to  hold  fast  bj' 
would  most  earnestly  entreat  you  never  to  forget  thj 
tism  will  profit  you  nothing,  except  you  first  trust  ii 
for  pardon  and  salvation ;  then  this  act  of  obedience 
acceptable  in  his  sight. 

That  you,  my  beloved  young  friends,  may  grow  up 
knowledge  ond  love  of  your  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
early  in  life  profess  his  name  in  baptism,  shew  forth  h 
at  the  table  of  yoiu:  dying  Lord,  love  and  serve  Him  a 
days  on  earth,  and  then  be  gathered  with  those  wh 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
Lamb,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 
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HUNTING  THE  TIGER  IN   INDIA. 

AicoHs  the  many  curious 
aad  wonderful  things 
to  be  seen  in  the 
new  Ci7Btal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  ie  a  group 
like  that  represented 
in  the  froatiepiece — of 
a  lai^e  tiger  springing 
OQ  the  back  of  a  huge 
elephant,  on  which  the 
banters  are  seated, 
armed  with  weiqKiQB  of  defence  and  attack.  All  the 
figures  axe  aa 'large  as  life. 

But  bunting  the  tiger  in  India,  though  an  exciting 
and  popnlar  sport,  is  often  very  dangerous ;  and  yet  it 
is  an  exercise  almost  necessaiy,  and  of  great  service  in 
driving  away  these  most  ferocious  and  dangerous  of 
wild  animals  ftom  the  abodes  of  men.  In  our  own 
country  bears,  and  wolves,  and  other  wild  animals,  once 
existed ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  setting  a  price  on  their 
heads  that  they  were  at  length  exterminated. 

The  East  ^dia  Company  formerly  offered  a  coo- 
siderable  snm,  about  twenty  shillings  per  bead,  for 
every  tiger  that  was  killed  within  their  provinces ;  and 
a  German,  of  the  name  of  Paul,  is  SEud  to  have  killed 
as  many  as  five  tigers  in  one  day.  They  are  hunted 
upon  elephants,  as  horses  can  very  seldom  be  bcoxi^x. 
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to  face  a  tiger ;  and  even  elephants  are  often  frightene 
holding  up  their  trunks  in  the  air  when  they  approac 
one  of  these  dreadful  creatures.  The  hunters  shoi 
the  tigers  from  their  seats  on  the  back  of  the  elephant 
The  hunt  is  not  always  successful;  as  the  tigei  general 
attempts  to  conceal  himself,  and  escape  unseen;  bv 
wounded  and  roused  from  his  lair,  he  meets  his  enemi< 
and  death  too  with  great  courage  and  fierceness.  Tige: 
take  immense  leaps,  and  come,  often,  with  surprisii 
force  upon  their  enemies.  They  will  sometimes  sprir 
with  such  force  upon  the  head  or  back  of  an  elephan 
as  to -bring  it,  with  its  riders,  to  the  ground.  Tt 
elephant  is  generally  able  to  shake  off  the  enemy  und< 
his  feet,  when  the  tiger  is  crushed  at  once,  or  receive 
a  kick,  which  breaks  his  bones,  or  drives  him  away. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  young  officer,  on  arriving  at  one  < 
the  stations  in  Upper  India,  finding  that  he  could  n< 
reach  the  hiding  places  of  the  tigers  in  the  wooded  hil 
with  elephants,  and  being  told  that  he  could  only  me< 
with  them  when  they  came  down  at  night  to  drink  at 
certain  pool  of  water,  resolved  to  go  there  and  lie  i 
wait  for  them.  He  took  with  him  a  bold  and  fearlei 
Mussulman  lad.  The  first  night  no  tiger  came.  Th< 
went  again.  The  hour  for  the  moon's  rising  was  tei 
and,  not  expecting  to  be  called  into  action  before 
made  its  appearance,  the  sentinel  had  scarcely  brace 
his  energies  to  the  task,  when,  a  little  after  dusk,  1 
plainly  perceived  some  large  animal  approaching  tl 
water.  Upon  reaching  it,  it  stopped,  apparently  to  drin 
What  a  moment !  how  inadequate  are  words  to  expre 
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the  sensations  crowding  upon  the  adventurer's  heart, 
and  how  impossible  to  imagine  them  by  those  who  have 
never  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  similar  peril.  A 
deadly  silence  prevailed,  not  even  a  whisper  passing 
between  the  officer  and  his  almost  breathless  attendant 
Grasping  the  faithful  rifle  firmly,  he  placed  his  finger 
on  the  trigger,  ready  to  deliver  the  deadly  charge.  Who 
shall  say  what  passed  in  the  breast  of  the  person  thus 
fearfully  placed  ?  What  worlds  he  might  not  have  given 
for  a  change  of  situation ! — ^yet  was  the  excitement  even 
at  that  moment  mingled  with  a  strange  kind  of  delight ! 
Many  seconds  were  not  allowed  for  reflection,  for  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  act :  there  was  a  possibility  that 
the  animal  taken  for  a  tiger  might  only  be  one  of  the 
elk  species.  But  the  worst  must  be  prepared  for,  and 
that  speedily.  After  the  animal  had  refreshed  himself 
at  the  lake,  he  appeared  to  be  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  sportsman ;  but,  as  the  evening  had  considerably 
advanced,  he  could  not  at  first  distinguish  clearly :  a 
▼eiy  brief  interval,  however,  sufficed  to  assure  him  of 
the  truth  of  the  conjecture.  Twice  the  gun  was  brought 
up  to  the  position  of  firing,  and  twice,  in  the  excited 
state  of  his  imagination,  the  marksman  fancied  he  heard 
a  voice  whisper,  "  Not  yet — ^not  yet."  He  obeyed  the 
warning,  if  such  it  were.  In  another  moment  the  animal 
i^peared  to  have  changed  his  direction.  It  had  ap- 
proached within  a  dozen  yards,  and  for  the  last  time  the 
gun  was  raised,  aimed  steadily  at  the  centre  of  the 
moving  mass,  and,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  fired. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  appearance  oi  lik^  %^^:si<^^ 
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silencewas  now  broken  by  the  attendant,  whoexc 
'<  A  large  tiger,  sir !"  Inquiring  how  he  could  b( 
of  the  description  of  the  animal,  he  observed  th 
the  flash  in  the  pan,  the  gun  having  a  flint, 
plainly  seen  the  tiger ;  an4  so,  to  his  master 
delight,  it  proved,  for  upon  the  rising  of  the  m< 
tawny  monarch  was  seen  pinned  down  upon 
spot  which  he  had  occupied  at  the  discharge  of  1 
shot.  Thi^  exploit  was  duly  appreciated  by  th 
bouring  villagers ;  and  the  fallen  foe,  securely 
on  an  elephant,  made  the  round  of  the  E 
dwellings  on  the  following  morning,  in  a  sort  of 
or  ovation. 

We  shall  tell  you  a  few  more  similar  exploits 
young  officer  in  killing  tigers.    But  we  think 
agree  with  us  that  he  wc^  too  venturesome.    Yo 
not  have  liked  to  be  with  him,  we  think.    We 
i  we  should  not 

i      The  missionaries  in  India  often  see  these 
i  animals,  and  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  bein 
I  by  them,  when  in  their  tents  at  night,  on  their 
ary  tours  through  th0  country.    A  good  blazing 
•  the  tent  is  the  best  safeguard ;  for  tigers,  li 
usually  prowl  about  to  seek  their  prey  in  the  da 
And  this  should  remind  us  that  some  men  and 
and,  we  fear  some  young  people  too,  are  too  m 
these  animals — they  love  darkness  rather  ths 
because  their  deeds  are  evU.    **  But  he  that  do< 
cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  ma 
feist,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God." 


^A 


THE  COUSEUK  AT  SOKE. 


THE  COLISEUM  AT  ROME. 
Tsk  stupendous  baildiDg,  of  wbieb  this  picture  odIj 
represents  its  present  inighty  raina,  was  once  the  most 
niMsire  structure  ever  raised  in  Borne,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world.  In  wfaaterer  way  it  is  ^ewed,  whether  as 
regards  its  immense  size,  the  soUdi^  of  its  structure, 
the  simpliei^  and  harmony  of  its  architecture,  the  grace 
sod  heau^  of  its  proportion,  or  its  internal  arrangement 
and  conTonienee,  it  equally  strikes  the  mind  with  won- 
der and  admiration.  Placed  at  some  distance  froni  ^e 
gorgeooB  churches,  extensire  palaces,  and  busy  streets 
of  modem  Bome,  it  now  stands  alone  in  solitary  ^^^t^ 
uid  gloomy  contrast ;  deratiDg  its  stapea^\i&  '(&»&%»& 


THE  OOUSEUM  AT  BOME. 


from  above  the  surrounding  ruins  of  the  imperial  city ; 
a  striking  image  of  Borne  itself  in  its  present  state, 
erect  on  the  one  side,  and  fallen  on  the  other;  half 
grey,  half  green,  deserted  and  decaying ;  a  splendid  and 
melancholy  monument  of  past  greatness :  and  no 
monument  of  human  power,  no  memorial  of  departed 
ages,  ever  spoke  more  forcibly  to  the  heart,  or  aweJ^ened 
feelings  so  powerful  and  unutterable. 

The  Coliseum  was  commenced  in  the  year  72,  by 
Flavins  Vespasian,  as  a  triumphant  memorial  of  his 
victories  in  Judea.  Twelve  thousand  Jewish  prisoners, 
(some  say  30,000)  reduced  to  slavery,  were  employed  on 
the  work,  which  was  finished  by  Titus,  who,  on  its 
dedication,  exhibited  shows  and  games  for  TOO  days! 
These  consisted  of  combats  between  wild  beasts,  of 
which  great  numbers  were  brought  to  Eome,  and  kept 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  also  stated,  on  good  authority, 
that  numbers  of  the  early  christians  were  compelled  to 
combat  with  these  fierce  creatures  down  in  the  arena, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  and 
people  of  Bome.  Sometimes  the  whole  arena  was 
flooded  with  water,  and  boats  full  of  armed  men  repre- 
sented a  fight  at  sea. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  period  it  was  first  suf- 
fered to  decay.  So  late  as  1632,  bull-fights,  and  other 
games,  were  exhibited  in  it.  By  sanction  of  the  Popes 
it  was  used  as  a  quarry,  so  that 

''From  its  masB 
WaUs,  palaces,  half-citieB,  have  been  reai'd." 

Still,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  having  fre- 
l4  " 
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qaently  suffered  from  earthquakes,  storms,  and  fire; 
having  been  several  times  battered  as  a  fortress,  dining 
the  contentions  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  remains  a  miracle 
of  human  labour,  and  is,  even  in  its  present  state,  the 
most  wonderful  monument  of  Boman  magnificence. 
Solitary  and  desolate,  it  is  yet  grand  and  imposing;  the 
rich  hues  with  which  time  has  overspread  its  venerable 
fragments,  the  luxuriant  clusters  of  vegetation,  and  the 
graceful  drapery  of  numerous  beautiful  creepers,  festoon- 
ing the  rifled  arches,  and  broken  arcades,  whilst  assimi- 
lating with  the  general  character,  add  an  indescribable 
richness  and  variety  to  the  whole,  that  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

When  it  was  entire,  a  child  might  comprehend  its  de- 
sign in  a  moment,  and  go  direct  to  his  place  without 
straying  in  the  porticos.  The  shape  was  oval,  lined 
round  with  seats  and  galleries,  sloping  down  toward  the 
arena,  which  occupies  the  centre.  Numerous  doors  and 
stairs  were  provided  for  entrance  and  departure.  The 
outward  circumference,  when  complete,  was  about  1772 
feet,  covering  a  surface  of  about  246,660  feet,  or  some- 
thing more  than  five  acres  and  a  half.  When  some  pil- 
grims, mentioned  by  Bede,  beheld  it,  they  are  said  to 
have  exclumed :  **  As  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Bome 
shall  stand ;  when  the  Coliseum  falls,  Bome  will  fall ; 
and  when  Bome  falls,  the  world  will  fall." 

"I  wandered  long  around  it  (says  Dupaty)  without 
venturing  to  enter  it :  my  eyes  surveyed  it  with  admira- 
tion and  awe.  At  length  I  entered  within  its  precincts. 
What  an  astonishing  scene !     There  w&E  it  ^en  \!q»X»  \ 


gladiators,  martyrs,  and  slaves,  who  combated  at  the 
Boman  festivals,  only  to  make  the  blood  circulate  a  little 

Quicker  in  the  veins  of  a  hundred  thousand  idle  spectators, 
thought  I  still  heard  the  roaring  of  the  lions,  the  sighs 
of  the  dying,  and,  what  would  strike  my  ears  with 
still  greater  horror,  the  applauses  of  the  Eomans.  But 
what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  arena !  In  the 
middle  stands  a  crucifix,  and  round  it  fourteen  altars, 
consecrated  to  different  saints.  It  was  thus  that  Bene- 
dict XIV,  conceived  the  idea  of  saving  this  noble  monu- 
ment. I  walked  through  every  part  of  the  Coliseum ;  I 
ascended  into  all  its  different  stories ;  and  sat  down  in 
the  seat  of  the  emperors.  I  shall  long  remember  the 
silence  and  solitude  that  reigned  through  these  galleries, 
along  these  ranges  of  seats,  under  these  vaulted  porticos. 
I  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  listen  to  the  echoes  of 
my  feet  in  walking.  What  pleasure  did  I  not  enjoy,  too, 
in  observing  how  the  day  gradually  retired,  and  the  night 
as  gradually  advanced  over  the  arcade^,  spreading  her 
lengthening  shadows.  At  length  I  was  obliged  to  retire : 
with  my  mind,  however,  filled  with  a  thousand  ideas — a 
thousand  sensations — which  can  only  arise  among  these 
ruins,  and  which  these  ruins  in  some  degree  inspire." 

Such  are  the  descriptions  which  various  writers  have 
given  of  this  great  structure.  For  our  part,  when  we 
think  of  the  cruel  and  horrid  scenes  which  were  once 
witnessed  there,  we  rejoice  in  its  downfal  and  decay. 
And  yet  more  will  men  have  cause  to  rejoice  when  the 
popery  of  Home,  a  far  greater  mischief,  shall  curse  the 
world  no  more,  but  expire  for  ever  amidst  the  exulting 

Id 
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joj  of  nationB,  while  the  "  mighty  angel"  casting  a  stone 
like  a  great  millstone  into  the  sea,  shall  exclaim — 

**ThviM  teiribly  BhaXl  Babel  Ml. 
And  neTor  more  be  found  at  all  !** 


LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES  IN  INDIA. 

THE  COUNTBT  AND  THE  PEOPLE. — No.  1. 

Mt  Deab  Youno  Friends, — The  missionaries  and 
friends  of  the  mission  here,  are  yeiy  anxious  to  create 
in  the  mind  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  reads  this  maga- 
zine an  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  great  work  in 
ivhich  they  are  engaged  in  this  far  distant  land.  For 
this  pmpose  they  intend  writing  to  you  every  month. 
We  wish  you  to  feeL  and  value  the  great  blessings  God 
has  conferred  upon  you  in  placing  you  in  such  a  highly 
favoured  land.  If  you  feel  this  as  you  ought,  you  will 
do  what  you  can  to  make  others  happy  as  well  as  your- 
s^ves.  I  have  no  doubt  you  often  think  of  the  poor 
people  in  India,  who  fashion  with  their  own  hands  blocks 
of  wood  and  stone,  and  then  pray  to  them  believing  they 
cm  save  them,  and  wish  something  could  be  done  to 
teach  them  better.  Well :  each  of  you,  my  dear  chil- 
dr^i,  can  do  a  little,  and  a  many  littles  added  together 
make  a  great  deaL  As  I  am  appointed  to  write  the  first 
letter,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
tdl  you  a  little  about  the  country,  the  houses,  and 
dresses  of  the  inhabitants.  India  is  not  much  like 
England.  Many  of  the  flowers  and  trees  are  the  same 
kmd  as  you  see  growing  in  the  fields,  or  m.  ^^wt  q^^s^ 
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gardens ;  but  there  are  a  great  number  quite  dlffe 
The  trees,  I  think,  are  much  more  graceful  and  beai 
than  in  England — as  the  palm,  plantain,  cocoa  nut, 
banyan.  The  grass  here  is  very  short  and  brown, 
looks  as  though  it  were  almost  dried  up  for  wa 
rain ;  and  although  it  is  now  the  cold  season  or  Ir 
winter,  it  is  much  hotter  than  summer  in  England, 
we  cannot  safely  walk  abroad,  except  early  in  the  n 
mg  and  in  the  evening.  Instead  of  com,  the  na 
cultivate  rice  in  the  same  way ;  and  where  you  'w 
see  hedges  at  home,  here  are  low  ridges  of  eari 
divide  the  field  of  one  person  from  that  of  ano 
The  rice,  at  different  times,  has  three  names — ^ 
growing  it  is  called  paddy,  when  freed  from  the  h 
dhan,  when  boiled  bhart.  The  rivers,  which  durin] 
rainy  season  are  very  wide,  in  the  dry  season  look  al 
like  little  brooks,  and  on  either  side  are  immense 
of  sand  which  formed  the  bed  of  the  river.  Coulc 
see  them  I  think  you  would  be  strongly  reminded  o 
great  sandy  deserts  of  whiph  you  may  have  often 
Instead  of  shops  with  large  windows,  glass  doors, 
counter,  and  the  things  to  be  sold  nicely  arranged 
natives  have  what  are  called  bazaars.  These  cons 
a  great  number  of  three-sided  mud  huts,  on  either 
of  a  street  or  road,  and  raised  a  little  above  it. 
all  kinds  of  things  are  sold — the  goods  are  spreac 
on  the  floor,  the  shopkeeper  sitting  in  the  middle, 
houses  are  generally  built  of  mud,  and  thatched.  I 
of  them  have  two  rooms ;  one  used  for  cooking, 
other  for  sleeping.     It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  1 


for  the  cow  to  be  lodged  in  the  sleeping  apartment.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  you  could  guess  how  the  natives 
clean  their  houses,  so  I  will  tell  you.  They  get  mud, 
cowdung,  and  water,  and  mix  them  well  together,  put  a 
qokntity  on  the  floors  and  walls,  and  smoothen  it  with 
their  hands.  Not  a  very  clean  way  of  cleaning,  you  will 
think,  and  really  it  does  not  seem  so  at  the  time ;  but 
it  is  a  healthy  one,  and  when  dry  has  a  very  nice 
appearance.  The  thatched  roof  on  many  of  the  houses 
is  so  low  we  are  obliged  to  bend  almost  double  when  we 
enter.  These  low  roofs  are  to  keep  out  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  during  the  day  are  intensely  hot.  When  we 
have  entered,  unless  we  move  quickly  from  the  door, 
we  cannot  see  the  contents  of  the  room,  the  door  being 
frequently  the  only  opening  to  admit  light ;  though,  in 
some  houses,  they  have  square  holes  in  the  walls.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  remember  hearing  that  the  people 
generally  use  neither  chairs  nor  beds.  They  sit  upon 
fiieir  heels  or  with  their  legs  crossed  under  them.  At 
night  mats  are  spread  upon  the  ground,  they  wrap  a 
sheet  around  them,  and  sleep  as  soundly  as  you  in  your 
nice  soft  beds.  The  chief  food  is  boiled  rice  and  curry, 
which  they  eat  from  brass  vessels,  and  instead  of  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons,  use  their  fingers.  The  fire-place  is  very 
simple,  ^t  is  a  large  hole  made  under  the  ground,  with 
ao  opening  at  the  top  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the 
cooking-pot.  Leaves,  sticks,  mud,  and  cowdung,  which 
have  been  prepared  in  cakes  and  dried,  answer  the  place 
of  coal.  The  dress  of  the  natives  is  very  loose  and 
light    It  varies  a  little  in  different  pacl^  ol  ^^v^. 
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The  cbristian  women  here  wear  a  small  hody  and  short 
sleeves  (the  heathen  women  do  not),  and  a  long  scarf, 
one  end  fastened  round  the  waist,  which  looks  some- 
thing like  a  skirt,  the  other  end  is  turned  over  the  head. 
They  wear  neither  bonnets,  shoes,  or  stockings.  The 
men  dress  much  in  the  same  way.  The  women  are 
very  fond  of  ornaments,  and  often  wear  a  great  number, 
especially  on  the  arms,  I  saw  a  heathen  woman  with 
rings  in  her  ears,  another  through  her  nose,  a  number 
of  large  ones  on  her  fingers,  which  greatly  resembled 
old  watch  seals,  others  on  her  toes,  a  necklace  round 
her  neck,  and  her  arms  almost  covered  with  heavy 
bracelets.  The  christian  women  like  ornaments,  but 
do  not  wear  nearly  so  many  as  the  heathen.  The  natives 
daily,  before  bathing,  rub  their  bodies  and  those  of  their 
children  with  oil.  The  females  frequently  use  tumeric, 
a  yellow  vegetable,  which  makes  the  skin  softer,  and, 
they  think,  whiter.  The  babies  seldom  wear  any  cloth- 
ing, and  little  children  only  a  small  piece  of  calico  round 
the  loins.  When  out  one  day,  I  took  a  little  baby  in 
my  arms,  and,  upon  returning  it  to  its  mother,  found 
my  hands  were  all  over  oil  and  tumeric ;  so  you  will 
think  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  have  much  to  do, 
even  with  nursing  tiie  babies  I 

But  it  is  almost  time  for  me  to  conclude.  *  Another 
time  you  will  hear  about  some  of  the  temples  and  idols 
— the  music  from  which  I  hear  very  plainly  as  I  am 
writing  this — also  about  the  orphan  schools,  in  which 
I  are  a  number  of  children  who,  a  few  years  since,  were 
to  have  been  cut  to  pieces  as  sacrifices  to  their  bloody 
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gods ;  but  who  have  now  learned  to  worship  the  true 
God,  and  love  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  thej  have  given 
their  hearts.  I  hope  many  of  you,  my  dear  young 
friends,  have  done  so  too,  and  at  the  last  day  will  meet 
these  beloved  children  in  that  happy  world.  I  hope, 
when  you  pray  for  yourselves,  you  will  not  forget  those 
who  are  far  away,  and  that  many  of  you,  when  you  grow 
up,  will  be  missionaries  in  this  or  other  countries ;  but, 
until  that  time,  I  hope  you  will  assist  those  who  are, 
and  be  yourselves  little  home  missionaries.  Farewell, 
my  dear  young  friends.  May  you  all  be  led  to  *'  choose 
the  good  part,"  and  prize  the  great,  great  privileges  God 
has  conferred  upon  you  in  happy  old  England ! 

Believe  me,  your  sincere  friend, 
Cuttack,  Orissa,  East  Indies,  S.  M.  Habbison. 


THE  MISSIONARY'S  FAREWELL  TO  ENGLAND. 

Qtteen  of  the  isles !  where  hope  entwin'd 
Her  silken  chains  my  heart  to  bind, 

And  yonth  delighted  flew. 
No  more  my  Lord  permits  my  stay, 
Bat  points  to  heathen  worlds  tho  way ; 
I  wonld  his  loT'd  commands  obey, 

And  bid  thy  shores  adiea  f 

Jesus !  obedient  to  thy  call, 
Behold  me  here  resign  my  all. 

Thy  messenger  to  be ; 
Of  earthly  joys  no  more  possest, 
But  with  thy  gracious  presence  blest, 
Lord!  I  shall  find  my  peace,  my  rest, 

My  h6aie,  my  haoten  in  Thee ! 


%\ 
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WELCOME  TO  WINTER. 

WiNTEK !  art  thoa  come  at  last, 
With  thy  bitter  piercing  blast; 
Shaking,  with  thy  boisterous  breeze. 
All  the  foliage  from  the  trees? 

See  the  branches,  cold  and  bare. 
Stretch  their  leafless  limbs  in  air ; 
And  thy  chilling  snow-flakes  fall, 
CoTering  like  a  funeral  pall. 

On  the  window-panes  we  see 
Cold  and  beauteous  traceiy — 
Forest,  mountain,  valley,  glen. 
Never  trod  by  foot  of  men. 

Winter,  cold,  or  dark,  or  wet, 
Thou  hast  charms  about  thee  yet ; 
Social  charms  that  give  new  joys. 
To  man  and  wife,  and  girls  and  boys. 

Come  with  smiles,  and  mirth,  and  glee, 
Wake  sweet  strains  of  minstrelsy ; 
Come  cement  the  fireside  band, 
Bid  our  charities  expand. 

'Tis  at  thy  approach  the  mind 
Doth  its  rich  resources  find — 
Poetry,  with  music  sweet. 
Lay  their  treasures  at  our  feet. 

Tes :  so  cheering  is  thy  coming. 
That  we  all  some  tune  are  humming ; 
E'en  my  dulness  ekes  a  rhyme 
Of  the  joys  of  winter  time. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however, 

'Twas,  they  say,  in  wintry  weather. 

He  was  bom  who  brought  salvation — 

Praise  Hoc  every  land  and  nation !  H.  B.  D. 


aa 
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THE  LOADSTONE. 

Tbbbe  are  few  boys  who  do  sot  know  what  loadetone 
[  is,  bnt  there  are  yery  few  perhaps  who  know  its  histoiy, 
:  or  the  nses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Loadstone  majr  be  described  as  an  iron  ore,  which, 
in  its  ori^nal  form,  appears  like  a  piece  of  dark  brown 
stone,  and  is  sud  to  hkve  derived  its  name  from  a  Greek 
I  shepherd  named  Magnet,  who  observed,  on  Mount  Ida, 
I  he  attraction  of  the  loadstone  ore  on  his  iron  croolc 
t  Bat  it  is  more  probable  that  it  took  its  name  from 
JSoffneM,  a  country  of  Lydia,  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered.    Its  English  name  is  loadstone,  or  leading- 
tbina.     It  was  known  to  the  ancients — to  the  Qieek&^ 
AvbitOH,  and  even  the  Chinese,  many  huuiieA^  H 
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years  ago ;  and  they  performed  some  curious  exploi 
with  it,  such  as  the  suspension  of  heavy  iron  hodies  i 
the  air.  In  Europe  its  singular  powers  were  known  ) 
an  early  period ;  hut  it  was  not  until  ahout  the  days  • 
Columhus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  that  its  peculii 
power  of  pointing  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compai 
to  the  north  or  polar  star,  was  distinctly  imderstood  ai 
brought  into  practical  use. 

HoUis  Bead  says  in  his  "  Hand  of  God  in  History 
— "  A  few  years  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  prin 
ing,  the  same  inventive  Providence  gave  birth  to  tl 
science  of  navigation.  There  was  navigation  befor 
but  till  the  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  ai 
the  application  of  its  properties,  navigation  was  a  me 
coasting  affair. 

The  discovery  was  as  simple  as  providential :  son 
curious  persons  are  amusing  themselves  by  makii 
swim,  in  a  basin  of  water,  a  loadstone  suspended  on 
piece  of  cork.  When  left  at  liberty,  they  observe 
points  to  the  north.  The  discovery  of  this  simple  fa 
soon  threw  a  new  aspect  over  the  whole  world.  Ooeai] 
hitherto  unknown  and  pathless,  became  a  highway  f 
the  nations.  Nations  hitherto  isolated,  were  broug 
into  neighbourhood.  The  wide  realms  of  the  ocei 
were  now  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  man.  Witho 
this  discovery  the  mariner  had  been  still  feeling  h 
way  along  his  native  shore,  afraid  to  launch  out  beyoi 
the  length  of  his  line ;  America  had  probably  remains 
unknown,  the  islands  of  the  sea  undiscovered ;  and  i 
the  world  has  gained,  and  vastly  more  that  it  shall  ga 
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from  international  communication,  from  commerce, 
^om  immensely  increased  facilities  for  advancing  learn- 
ing, civilization,  freedom,  the  science  of  government  and 
feigion,  would  be  wanting.  Without  the  mariner's 
coupass,  the  work  of  the  missionary  and  the  bible 
wouH  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  coast- 
ing voyage  or  a  land  journey. 

When,  therefore,  the  time  approached  that  God  would 
advance,  by  mightier  strides  tiian  before,  the  work  of 
Christianity  and  civilization,  he  discovered  the  nations 
one  to  another  through  the  agency  of  the  mariner's 
compass ;  and  put  into  the  hands  of  his  people  the 
thousand  facilities  which  have  followed  in  tlie  wake  of 
these  two  providential  discoveries.** 

Do  our  young  readers  understand  this.  Let  me  try 
to  make  it  more  plain.  When  sailors  in  their  ships 
went  out  on  the  ocean,  and  lost  all  sight  of  land,  they 
had  then  nothing  to  direct  them  but  the  sun  by  day — a 
very  uncertain  guide — and  the  moon  or  stars  by  night. 
The  stars  were  their  best  guides;  but  when  sun,  or 
moon,  or  stars,  were  hidden  by  clouds,  what  could  they 
do  ?  How  usefrd,  then,  the  little  box  or  case  containing 
the  mariner's  compass,  with  its  moveable  needle,  rubbed 
with  brown  loadstone  ore,  which  always,  however  turned 
about,  pointed  with  unerring  accuracy  to  one  fixed  star, 
fiatled  title  northern  or  polar  star.  By  this  compass  and 
mimetic  needle,  by  day  or  night,  Uiey  knew  whither 
tibey  were  going.  James  Montgomery,  in  his  poem 
**  Tkie  West  Indies,"  has  thus  beautifully  described  ih\% 
wcmdaiM  invention — 
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"  Long  lay  the  ocean-paths  from  man  conceal'd ; 
Light  came  from  heaven, — the  magnet  was  reveal'd, 
A  sorer  star  to  guide  the  seaman's  eye 
Than  the  pale  glory  of  the  northern  sky ; 
Alike  ordained  to  shine  by  night  and  day, 
Through  calm  and  tempest,  with  nnsetting  ray; 
Where'er  the  mountains  rise,  the  biUows  roll, 
Still  with  strong  impulse  turning  to  the  pole, 
True  as  the  sun  is  to  the  morning  true. 
Though  light  as  film,  and  trembling  as  the  dew. 

Then  man  no  longer  plied  with  timid  oar, 
And  failing  heart,  along  the  sheltering  shore; 
Broad  to  the  sky  he  tum'd  his  fearless  sail. 
Defied  the  adverse,  woo'd  the  favouring  gale, 
Bared  to  the  storm  his  adamantine  breast, 
Or  soft  on  ocean's  lap  lay  down  to  rest ; 
While  free,  as  clouds  the  liquid  ether  sweep. 
His  white-wing'd  vessels  coursed  the  unbounded  deep ; 
From  clime  to  clime  the  wanderer  loved  to  roam, 
The  waves  his  heritage,  the  world  his  home.** 

Then  is  not  this  a  wonderful  invention  ?  "Who  woul( 
have  thought  that  a  rough  piece  of  dark  hrown  ston< 
should  possess  a  property  by  which  every  part  of  th< 
hitherto  trackless  ocean  might  be  traced,  and  every  con 
tinent  marked  out,  and  every  island  visited,  and  b^ 
which  all  their  inhabitants  might  be  brought  to  knov 
each  other,  and  exchange  their  productions  for  mutua 
benefit.  This  discovery  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  no 
the  greatest,  ever  made  by  man. 

And  the  loadstone  can  afiford  us  great  amusement  a 
home,  by  our  own  firesides,  as  well  as  direct  the  sailo 
on  the  trackless  deep,  or  the  traveller  in  the  wildemesi 
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miner  in  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth.  Look  at 
store  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  let  me 
u  that  for  a  winter  evening's  amusement,  a  very 
toy  connected  with  natural  magnetism  consists 
ling  a  needle  in  the  body  of  a  little  waxen  swan 
swims  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water.  By 
g  a  magnet  in  the  hand,  the  swan  will  come  to 
le  of  the  basin  to  which  you  choose  to  attract  it 
nore  properly,  attract  the  concealed  needle ;  and 
97  crumbs  be  held  in  the  hand,  the  little  creature 
pear  to  come  for  the  food  held  out  to  it. 

should  we  not,  before  we  close,  express  our 
ition  of  the  wonderful  provision  which  the  Great 

of  all  has  made  for  man.  The  more  we  search 
rid  in  which  we  dwell,  the  more  we  find  that  it  is 
apted  to  our  wants  and  our  desires.  *'  The  works 
Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  who  have 
re  therein.'*  And  he  has  crowned  all  these  favours, 
le  of  which  we  deserved,  by  the  unspeakable  gift 
own  Son,  who  is  just  the  Saviour  we  needed,  and 
)m  we  all  may  rise  to  life  eternal  in  a  better  world, 
greater  wonders  will  fill  us  with  joy  and  admira- 
r  ever  I 

:  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
1  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
repared  for  them  that  love  him.  But  here,  in 
orld,  God,  by  his  Spirit,  gives  some  glimpses  of 
glories,  and  some  foretaste  of  those  joys,  which 
served  in  heaven  for  all  who  love  Him  who  \ 
led  us  to  God  by  his  blood.  \ 


THE  MAGNET. 

Ik  connection  i 
the  loadstone,  we| 
the  following  con 
eation,  between 
tutor  and  two  of 
pupils,  from"  Joj 
DialogTies,"  wbicl 
hope  our  youngn 
era  will  easily  un 
stand. 

Tutor. — You 
this  dark  bn 
mineral  body;  i 
almost  black, 
you  know  it  has  the  property  of  attracting  needles 
other  small  iron  substances. 

Jaheb. — Yes :  it  is  called  a  load-stone,  leading-st* 
or  magnet ;  we  have  often  been  amused  with  it ; 
you  told  us  that  it  possessed  a  much  more  import 
property  than  that  of  attracting  iron  and  steel. 

~  —Yes :  and  it  is  what  is  called  the  directive  ] 
perty,  by  which  mariners  are  enabled  to  conduct  tl 
vesaetfl  tbrough  the  mighty  ocean  out  of  the  sigh 
land;  by  the  aid  of  this,  miners  are  guided  in 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  traveller  through  des 
otherwise  impassable. 
Gha&lbs. — Were  not  mariners  unable  to  make  1 


and  very  distant  voyages  until  this  property  of  the  magnet 
was  discovered  ? 

T. — Until  then  they  contented  themselves  with  mere 
coasting  voyages,  seldom  trusting  themselves  from  the 
Bight  of  land. 

J. — ^How  long  is  it  since  this  property  of  the  magnet 
was  first  known? 

T. — ^Ahout  five  hundred  years ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  great  discovery. 

C. — ^You  have  not  told  us  in  what  the  discovery 
consists. 

T. — ^When  a  magnet,  or  a  needle  rubbed  with  a  mag- 
net, is  freely  suspended,  it  will  always,  and  in  all  places, 
stand  nearly  north  and  south. 

C. — ^Is  it  known  which  end  points  to  the  north,  and 
which  to  the  south  ? 

T. — ^Yes :  or  it  would  be  of  little  use ;  each  magnet 
has  a  north  and  south  end,  called  the  north  and  soutli 
poles :  to  the  former  a  mark  is  placed,  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  it 

J. — Then  if  a  ship  were  to  make  a  voyage  to  the 
north,  it  must  follow  the  direction  the  magnet  takes. 

T. — True;  and  if  it  were  bound  a  westerly  course, 
the  needle  always  pointing  north,  the  ship  must  keep  in 
a  direction  at  ri^^  uigles  to  the  needle.  In  other 
words,  the  direction  of  the  needle  must  be  across  the 
lUp. 

C. — Gould  not  the  same  object  be  obtained  by  means 
of  the  pole  star  ? 
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T. — It  might,  in  a  considerable  degree,  provided  yoi 
could  always  insure  a  fine  clear  sky ;  but  what  is  to  Ix 
done  in  cloudy  weather,  which,  in  some  latitudes,  wil 
last  for  many  days  together  ? 

C. — I  did  not  think  of  that. 

T. — ^Without  the  use  of  the  magnet,  no  persons  coul( 
have  ventured  upon  such  voyages  as  those  to  the  Wes 
Indies,  and  other  distant  parts ;  the  knowledge,  there 
fore,  of  this  instrument  cannot  be  too  highly  prized. 


AN  AFTER-DINNEK  DIALOGUE. 

"  And  these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  fhine  beaii 
And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  tbei 
when  thou  sitteat  in  thine  honse,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  ^e 
thon  liest  down,  and  when  thon  risest  up." — Dent.  yi.  6,  7. 

The  family  circle  was  seated  round  the  table  aft€ 
dinner  one  Lord's-day.  That  morning  they  had  wi 
pessed  an  interesting  scene  at  the  chapel ;  when  seven 
young  persons  had  been  baptized,  among  whom  wei 
two  scholars  from  the  sabbath  school,  not  more  tha 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  eldest  daughter  of  th 
circle  was  a  sensible  and  hopeful  child  about  eleve 
years  old.  When  all  were  a  little  quiet,  the  fathc 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  direct  his  child's  min 
to  the  ordinance. 

Well,  my  dear,  said  he,  do  you  understand  what  19 
have  seen  this  morning  ? 

Child,  1  think  I  do  a  little,  father ;  I  have  heard  hot 
you  and  the  minister  explain  about  it;  but  I  shoul 
like  you  to  make  it  a  little  plainer  to  me. 
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)u  noticed  that  the  minister  said  he  baptized 
I  profession  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
is,  fifitther ;  what  does  that  mean  ? 
lat  those  who  can  truly  profess,  or  openlj  say, 
Y  believe  in  our  Lord,  are  the  proper  persons  to 
zed.    Do  you  know  any  texts  which  say  so  ? 
>  you  mean  such  as  I  have  read  in  the  Acts, 
;  is  said,  that  the  people  believed  and  were  bap- 
id  it  is  said  sometimes,  they  repented  too  ? 
»,  my  dear;    all  these   accounts  show  us  the 
ling,  that  they  repented  of  their  sins  and  be- 
a  Jesus,  and  then  they  were  baptized  in  the 

Christ;  but  do  you  not  remember  the  command 
;ave  his  jostles  when  he  was  going  to  heaven  ? 
1  yes,  I  remember ;  "  He  that  believeth  and  is 

shall  be  saved.'*     Yes,  and  that  shows,  I  see, 
meant  them  to  believe  in  him  before  they  were 

;  but,  why  did  He  not  say  too,  he  that  believeth 
i  is  not  baptized,  shall  be  condemned  ? 
)ry  natural  to  ask,  my  dear;  but  think  now. 
^as  no  need  to  say  anything  about  not  baptizing 
\iO  did  not  believe,  because  such  persons  would 
»aptized ;  and  no  one  then  thought  of  baptizing 
no  did  not  believe  in  Christ, 
ts,  I  see  that  now,  fsJUtLet;  but  you  have  often 

that  faith  in  Christ  means  believing  what  the 
jrs  about  him,  and  believing  it  so  as  to  lead  us  to 
I  and  try  to  please  him ;  but  when  I  was  at  uncle's 
r^tmas  holidays.  Aunt  Sarah  took  her  baby  V> 
o  be  baptized;  and  Aunt  Maiy  had  the  lude^^oii- 
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dent  minister  come  to  her  house,  and  he  baptizec 
Anne,  and  little  Willy,  when  he  was  only  three  n: 
old,  and  they  could  not  even  talk ;  and  when  he  spr 
some  water  on  their  faces,  Willy  cried  a  good  dea 
aunt  could  not  quiet  him ;  and  I  am  sure  they 
not  know  anything  about  Jesus,  they  were  so  littL 

F,  You  are  right,  my  dear,  they  could  not ;  and, 
fore,  it  is  not  according  to  the  Bible  to  baptize  th 

C  But,  dear  father,  I  am  sure  Aunts  Sarah  and 
love  the  Bible  and  try  to  obey  it ;  for  they  taugl 
out  of  it  just  as  you  do. 

F.  Yes,  my  dear,  they  are  both  very  good  peopl 
should  not  like  you  to  have  staid  so  long  with  1 
but  I  think  they  have  mistaken  Christ's  comma] 
baptism.  If  they  understood  as  I  do,  they  would 
I  do ;  but  the  best  people  may  be  mistaken. 

O.  Well,  father;  I  do  not  mean  to  be  rude;  bu 
not  you  be  mistSLken  too  ? 

F.  I  may,  indeed,  my  dear  child ;  and  that  is 
asked  you  at  first  for  texts  out  of  the  Bible  about : 

C  But  could  such  good  people  mistake  the  \ 
father?    How  came  they  to  do  so? 

F.  Why,  my  dear,  when  people  became  supersti 
they  thought  that  being  baptized  would  save  froB 
and  then  they  thought  the  sooner  they  baptized 
children  the  sooner  they  would  be  safe  if  they  die< 

C  Oh  yes,  father,  I  remember  John,  our  labo 

wife,  when  her  baby  was  dying,  was  so  afraid  be 

it  had  not  been  baptized ;  and  you  prayed  with  Jie 

talked  mih  bar,  asnd  told  her  it  would  make  no  diffe 
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at  all,  and  that  babies  would  be  happy  in  heaven  with- 
out being  baptized. 

F.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say,  my  dear,  that  when  it 
became  common,  for  this  reason,  to  baptize  babies,  even 
good  people  who  had  no  superstition,  did  it  because 
they  saw  others  do  it;  and  never  thought  whether  the 
Bible  bade  them  do  it  or  not 

C.  I  think  I  understand  you,  father. 

P,  Well,  now,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  to  think  whether 
yon  so  love  Christ,  that  you  may  properly  be  baptized  as 
a  trae  believer  in  him.  Your  aunts  baptize  their  babies, 
and  then  teach  them,  as  they  grow  up,  to  love  Jesus  and 
serve  him,  because  they  were  baptized  into  his  name. 

(7.  But,  father,  will  children,  who  were  baptized  when 
they  were  babies,  love  Christ  more  than  we ;  or  will 
Jesus  love  them  better,  or  do  more  for  them  when  they 
pray  ?    If  he  will,  I  wish  you  had  baptized  me. 

F.  Oh,  no,  my  dear,  Christ  loves  all  babies  alike, 
and  will  hear  all  children  alike  when  they  pray  to  him, 
and  will  help  them  all  to  be  good ;  and  you  cannot  be 
bound  more  than  you  are  to  love  Christ.  Why  are  you 
boand  to  love  him  so  much  ? 

C  Because  he  left  heaven  and  became  a  child  like 
me,  and  died  on  the  cruel  cross  to  save  me. 

F.  True,  my  dear.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  I 
did  not  baptize  you  when  you  were  a  baby,  because  the 
Bible  says  nothing  of  baptizing  babies ;  and  because  I 
hoped  and  prayed  that  when  you  were  old  enough  to 
kaow  of  tlhnst*a  love  to  you,  you  might  be  g^^  \j^  ^<(s^ 
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your  love  to  him  by  obeying  his  command,  and  be 
baptized  of  your  own  accord. 

C  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean,  father. 

F,  I  wish  you,  my  child,  very  much,  to  imderstand  i 
so  I  will  repeat,  that  those  who  baptize  their  bal 
teach  them  when  they  grow  up,  to  believe  in  Christ 
love  him,  after  they  have  baptized  them;  but  I  te 
you  to  believe  in  Christ  and  love  him,  that  your  I 
tism  may  be  your  own  act,  and  not  mine,  and  i 
follow  your  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  not  go  before  i 

Here  we  must  stop ;  but  we  will  soon  tell  you  'w 
further  conversation  followed  between  the  father 
his  hopeful  little  daughter. 


MAKOSSI,   THE   BECHUANA  BOY. 

"  I'm  in  the  world  alone,"  was  this  poor  boy's  sorrow 
exclamation  when  he  was  spoken  kindly  to  by  Mr.  P 
gle,  at  the  Milk  Elver,  in  Africa,  whither  he  had 
from  slavery.  Children  are  often  sold  as  slaves  f< 
very  trifling  sum,  and  this  poor  black  boy  had  been 
changed  for  an  old  jacket,  when  he  was  nine  or 
years  old.  The  place  where  his  father  and  mother  U 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  cruel  people,  who,  after  kill 
the  men,  carried  off  the  women  and  children ;  they  t 
no  notice  of  their  pitiful  cries,  or  their  bitter  tears, 
urged  them  onward  with  the  lash  of  a  whip  if  they 
not  go  fast  enough  over  the  sharp  stones  and  pri< 
Ihoms,    Many  of  these  poor  creatures  fell  down  by 
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way,  because  they  were  too  tired  to  go  any  farther,  and 
there  they  were  left  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  or 
birds  of  prey ;  for  you  may  be  sure  that  those  who 
wickedly  burnt  their  houses  and  killed  their  fathers  did 
not  attempt  to  help  them  on.  Poor  Marossi  was  one 
who  lived  long  enough  to  be  made  a  slave,  and  after 
suffering  much  unkind  treatment  from  the  master  who 
bought  him,  he  ran  away,  and  was  directed  by  Provi- 
dence to  the  tent  of  this  good  white  man,  Mr.  Pringle, 
who  treated  him  so  kindly  that  the  poor  African  boy  had 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  he  had  said  so  piteously,  **  I'm 
m  the  world  alone."  Some  people  tell  us  that  blacks 
have  no  feelings.  Such  people  are  very  much  mistaken. 
Marossi  loved  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle  as  if  he  had  been 
their  own  son;  he  was  attentive  to  their  wishes,  and 
though  a  lively  lad,  was  not  of  a  selfish  disposition,  but 
thought  of  oUiers  as  well  as  himself,  proving  that  he 
had  a  heart  as  open  to  affection  as  that  of  any  white 
boy.  He  received  instruction  with  pleasure ;  and  almost 
as  soon  as  he  was  told  about  Jesus  the  Friend  of  sinners 
he  loved  him.  So  that  he  grew  up  meek  and  gentle, 
and  if  you  had  seen  him  some  years  after,  and  asked 
him  if  he  felt  '*  alone  in  the  world  ?"  I  dare  say  he 
would  have  told  you  he  had  at  last  found  friends  on 
earth,  and,  what  was  far  better,  the  hope  of  having  God 
for  his  father  and  friend  for  ever. 

Do  you  like  this  short  account  of  the  Bechuana  boy  ? 
if  so,  ask  yourselves  whether  you  have  not  had  a  great 
many  more  advantages  than  he  had,  and  fewer  trials  ? 
Do  you  love  Jesus  as  he  did?    Are  you  meek,  and 
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gentla,  and  obliging  ?    Do  you  think  of  others  as 
as  yourselves,  and  are  you  obedient  to  your  parents 
teachers  ?    U  not,  think  of  Marossi,  the  Bechuana 
And  remember,  tiiat  unto  whom  much  is  given,  i 
him  will  much  be  required.     Many  shall  come  from 
East  and  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out.    Take 
this  be  not  your  case.  F.  ] 


«MY  SON,  GIVE  ME  THINE  HEAET." 
Written  after  hearing  an  affectionate  discourse  from  Prov.  xziii 

My  heart,  Lobo  ;  yes,  take  it ;  'tis  vile  and  depraved, 
Defiled  by  corruption,  pollution,  and  sin. 

Enslaved  by  its  passions,  by  satan  deceived ; 
Yet  take  it  and  make  it  dear  Saviour  like  thine. 

My  heart,  Lord  ;  yes,  take  it;  'tis  wrapt  in  thick  darkness 
'Till  on  it' the  sunbeams  of  righteousness  shine ; 

To  chase  the  sad  gloom  and  its  darkness  enlighten, 
Shine  on  it,  dear  Saviour,  and  make  it  like  thine. 

My  heart,  Lobd;  yes,  take  it;  'tis  hard  and  unfeeling, 
And  needs  the  sweet  influence  of  meroy  divine. 

To  bow  down  its  pride  and  soften  its  hardness, 
And  make  it  as  meek  and  as  lowly  as  thine. 

My  heart,  Lobd;  yes,  take  it;  'tis  fickle  and  faithless, 
And  oft-times  it  bows  at  deception's  low  shrine ; 

Oh,  let  thy  good  Spirit  transform  and  remould  it. 
And  make  it,  dear  Saviour,  ^itir^y  like  Thime. 
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L  SERMON   IN  IlHYME. 

■ung  friends,  to  the  mess^^  Christ  Bends ; 

nia  mord^he  who  is  jour  Lord — 
m  above,  impelled  by  love, 
3rtn  blood  to  bring  you  to  God : 
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He  now,  by  my  tongue,  addresses  the  youhg ; 
And  bids  you  begin  to  flee  from  all  sin ; 
To  seek  to  be  pai*don'd,  before  you  get  hardened, 
To  ask  for  the  way  to  the  mansions  of  day ; 
That  you  may  not  go  to  the  regions  of  woe. 

I  will  now  rehearse  the  seventh  and  eighth  verse 
Of  Job's  twelfth  chapter ;  for  none  can  be  apter 
To  show  you  how  plain  you  wisdom  may  gain 
From  things  all  around,  also  from  the  groimd. 

*'  Ask  the  beasts  of  the  field,  they  instruction  shaU  yield 
Ask  the  fowls  of  the  air,  they  shall  wisdom  declare; 
Or  speak  to  the  earth,  it  shaU  knowledge  show  forth; 
And  the  fish  of  the  sea,  thaU  declare  unto  thee.** 

Now  what  would  these  teach  if  they  could  all  preac 
Why,  they  would  begin  to  speak  evil  of  sin ; 
For  it  is  well  known,  sin  makes  tiliem  all  groan: 
How  hstrd  is  the  lot  sin  on  them  has  brought! 
And  even  the  ground  is  cursed  all  round. 

When  sin  shall  remove  then  all  will  be  love ; 
No  sorrow  nor  pain  on  earth  will  remun ; 
The  wolf  shall  be  tame  and  dwell  with  the  lamb ; 
The  leopard,  when  bid,  lie  down  with  the  kid; 
The  calf,  and  the  young  of  the  lion,  among 
The  fatling  beasts  fed,  by  a  child  shall  be  led ; 
The  cow  and  the  bear  together  shall  fare ; 
Their  young  ones  around  at  rest  on  the  ground ; 
The  lion  and  ox  feed  out  of  one  box ; 
The  sucking  child  grasp  the  hole  of  the  asp ; 
The  weaned  child  play  witli  the  snake  in  the  day ; 
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No  dangers  shall  fright  the  timid  at  night ; 

None  hurt  or  destroy  in  the  mountain  of  joy ; 

^or  the  earth  shall  he  stored  with  the  truth  of  the  Lord; 

As  the  waters  o'erspread  the  ocean's  deep  hed. 

^ow  do  not  despise  this  lesson  so  wise : 

ky  it  doth  declare,  produces  our  care ; 
And  sitiy  it  doth  show,  is  the  cause  of  all  woe. 
When  God  we  forsake,  we  cannot  partake 
The  streams  of  his  love,  which  flow  from  ahove : 
Then  vainly  we  try  our  wants  to  supply ; 
For  God  hath  decreed  we  shall  not  succeed. 
Whatever  may  be  sought,  while  he  is  forgot 
Oh !  then  do  begin  to  repent  of  your  sin ! 
Be  sure  that  as  long  as  you  do  what  is  wrong, 
Yon  nothing  can  gam  but  sorrow  and  pain ; — 
Pain  here  in  this  world,  and  when  you  are  hurFd 
To  the  regions  below  of  unbearable  woe. 
Oh !  why  should  you  prove  so  slow  to  remove 
From  this  evil  thing,  whose  poisonous  sting 
Will  make  your  heart  swell  with  the  sorrows  of  hell ! 
Oh !  why  not  enquire,  with  ardent  desire, 
To  find  out  the  road  that  leads  back  to  God  ? 
If  you  are  perplext,  enquire  of  the  text : 
^  the  beasts  of  the  field,  they  instructum  shall  yield; 
Ask  the  fowls  of  the  air,  they  skM  wisdom  declare; 
Or  speak  to  the  earth,  it  shall  knowledge  show  forth ; 
ind  the  fish  of  the  sea  shall  declare  unto  thee. 

These  point  with  accord  to  Jesus  your  Lord, 
Who  left  his  own  joy  our  woes  to  destroy.  \ 
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When  he  did  appear,  they  knew  he  was  here ; 

His  authority  they  did  gladly  ohey ; 

His  sufferings  they  knew,  and  his  poverty  too : 

The  foxes  had  holes,  with  rahhits  and  moles. 

Wherein  they  might  hide  and  shelter  provide ; 

The  hirds  had  a  nest  in  which  they  could  rest ; 

But  the  Lord  of  our  race  had  no  dwelling-place ; 

The  Saviour  no  hed  to  lay  down  his  head. 

Unahle  to  pay  the  tax  of  his  day, 

A  little  fish  brought  the  money  he  sought. 

But  when  Peter  could  get  no  fish  in  his  net. 

One  word  from  his  lips  brought  shoals  to  the  ships. 

The  winds  knew  the  word  of  Jesus  the  Lord  ; 

The  billows  obey*d  whatever  he  said ; 

The  Sim  knew  his  worth,  and,  to  shame  the  vile  earth. 

When  men  their  Lord  slew,  his  brightness  withdrew ; 

The  rocks  all  around  did  burst  at  the  sound, 

When  loudly  he  cried,  ''  It  is  finished !"  and  died. 

Oh !  what  could  require  our  Lord  to  expire  ? 

Why  suffer  such  woe  that  nature  doth  show 

Affiright  and  surprise  at  his  plaintive  cries  ? 

Is  was  through  the  grace  he  bore  to  our  race : 

He  suffered  these  woes  to  pardon  his  foes  ; 

To  perfect  the  plan  of  rescuing  man 

From  the  guilt  he  was  in,  and  the  power  of  his  sir 

Sin  could  only  be  cured  by  what  he  endured : 

He  would  not  have  died,  had  a  method  beside 

Been  found  to  obtain  our  ransom  from  pain. 

And  will  you  not  love  the  Lord  from  above  ? 
Will  you  not  confess  your  own  sinfulness  ? 
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7u  not  begin  to  seek  pardon  for  sin  ? 

m  not  embrace  the  Gospel  of  grace  ? 

7u  not  now  pray  without  further  delay  ? 

m  not  submit  at  Jesus's  feet  ? 

16  mercy  receive  of  all  who  believe  ? 

ill  you  despise  a  Saviour  so  wise  ? 

iU  you  remove  from  such  ardent  love  ? 

HI  you  not  care  for  such  heavenly  fare  ? 

rill  you  refuse  like  those  stubborn  Jews  ? 

on  so  good,  bought  with  his  own  blood  ? 

he  beasts  of  the  earth  know  more  of  his  worth  ? 

he  fowls  of  the  skies  his  goodness  more  prize  ? 

he  fish  of  the  sea  more  dutiful  be  ? 

iven  the  ground  less  hardened  be  found, 

fou  with  a  soul  your  acts  to  control ; 

fou  with  a  mind  for  wisdom  designed ; 

fou  with  a  spirit  God's  bliss  to  inherit  ? 

ay,  my  young  friends,  the  message  God  sends, 

you'll  receive ;  I  trust  you'll  believe 

ist,  whom  I  preach,  who,  though  he  was  rich, 

became  poor,  our  wealth  to  secure. 

otives  you  need  to  do  what  I  plead, 

samine  what  next  we  may  learn  from  the  text : 

owofa  beasts"  the  greatest  or  least, 

as  isomething  to  say  which  truth  will  convey : 

:  ever  knows  his  owner  and  goes ; 

3,  duU  he  seems,  yet  his  master  esteems ; 

>rse  knows  the  way  to  find  out  his  hay ; 

ough  the  cow  roam,  she  knows  her  way  home : 

nstinct  still  leads  to  him  who  them  feeda; 
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But  mortals,  alas !  are  worse  than  the  ass ; 
The  brutes,  in  their  way,  fax  better  obey 
Their  own  master's  word  than  we  do  the  Lord. 

Who  is  it,  dear  friends,  that  every  day  sends 
Your  reason  and  health,  your  comfort  and  wealth  ? 
Who  is  it  that  gives  the  £»od  of  your  lives  ? 
Who  is  it  preserves  the  strength  of  your  nerves  ? 
Who  watches  and  keeps  when  your  body  sleeps  ? 
Who  is  it  supplies  your  strength  when  ypu  rise? 
Who  is  it  that  brings  a  thousand  good  things. 
And  guards  all  your  way  even  every  day  ? — 
Oh !  is  it  not  God,  who  scatters  abroad 
His  mercy  and  love  below  and  above f 
And  do  you  not  care  to  seek  him  in  prayer? 
Will  you  always  forget  how  great  is  your  debt. 
And  refuse  to  obey  what  he  has  to  say  ? 
Will  you  take  no  delist  to  do  what  is  right  ? 
Will  you  proudly  declare  you  will  be  as  you  are. 
And  do  as  you  please  for  all  his  decrees  ? 
How  plainly  this  shows,  whatever  you  suppose. 
The  brutes  have  been  taught  to  do  as  they  ought 
Much  better  than  you,  while  sin  you  pursue ! 

Again,  the  dog  see,  how  fiuthfiil  is  he ! 
How  ready  to  scan  the  wishes  of  man ! 
How  anxious  to  find  the  thought  of  his  mind ! 
How  ready  to  go  the  way  that  you  show ! 
How  quick  to  obey  whatever  you  say  I 
How  cheerful  when  bid !  how  humble  wh^sk  chid ! 
How  true  to  defend  his  master  and  friend ! 
How  pleased  to  receive  the  favours  you  give  I 
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hanks  he  has  shown  for  onlj  a  bone ! 
iend,  learn  from  him  how  you  should  esteem 
laster,  the  Lord,  and  go  by  his  wcH^d. 
«  thus  inclined  to  follow  his  mind — 
ve  him  as  true  as  a  dog  would  serve  you  ? 
lall  it  be  said,  a  brute  has  been  bred 
9etter  to  know  the  way  he  should  go, 
rou  with  a  soul  under  reason's  control  ? 
igels  in  bliss  might  wonder  at  this ! 
Lve  broken  God's  law,  sufficient  to  draw  • 
ath  on  your  head ;  but  Jesus,  instead 
Iding  £he  rod  of  the  justice  of  God, 
down,  fiill  of  grace,  for  man's  ruined  race ! 
)t  you  still  choose  that  grace  to  refuse ; 
.  darkness  delight  far  better  than  light ! 
0  not  the  brutes  condemn  your  pursuits  ? 
0  they  not  chide  your  rebellion  and  pride, 
rge  you,  this  day,  at  once  to  obey 
laviour*s  control,  and  care  for  your  soul  ? 
sheep  in  the  field  a  good  lesson  yield, 
dur  Saviour  to  view  and  his  followers  too. 
mb,  could  he  speak,  might  tell  us  how  meek 
le  dear  Lamb  of  God  when  men  shed  his  blood ! 
ough  without  spot,  to  judgment  was  brought ; 
?ilate*s  stem  mind  no  blemish  could  find ; 
itenced  was  he,  and  a  robber  set  fi?ee ! 
sheep  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter-house  shed, 
.  not  complain  when  he  was  in  pain ; 
»nt  no  harsh  breath,  but  was  kind  e'en  in  death, 
treated  with  shame,  he  a  pattern  became 
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For  those  who  profess  to  trust  m  his  grace ; 

His  friends  should  all  be  as  gentle  as  he. 

He  calls  us  his  sheep  if  we  his  words  keep : 

*'  My  sheep  hear  my  voice  and  in  it  rejoice ; 

No  strangers  they  know  nor  after  them  go : 

For  them  I  have  died,  for  them  I  provide. 

To  them  I  have  given  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

Dear  young  friends,  will  you  &ese  good  lessons  view  ? 

Will  you  follow  Christ  for  men  sacrificed  ? 

Will  you  look  to  his  blood  to  bring  you  to  God  ? 

Will  you  in  him  confide,  renoimcing  all  pride  ? 

Self-goodness  disown  ?  and  come  to  his  throne 

Imploring  his  grace  to  meet  your  lost  case  ? 

Will  you  be  his  sheep  and  his  precepts  keep ; 

Desiring  to  know,  among  mortals  below. 

None  other  beside  Jesus  Christ  crucified  ? 

How  blest  to  behold  yourself  in  his  fold  I 

Protected,  while  here  you  live  in  his  fear ; 

Beady  for  you  above  a  mansion  of  love. 

Now  examine  what  next  we  may  learn  fi*om  the  text, 
<'  Ask  the  fowls  of  the  air"  what  truths  they  declare. 
'Tis  true  Job  did  say,  they  know  not  the  way 
That  Christ's  wisdom  hath ;  no  fowl  knows  that  path: 
(See  where  it  is  given,  Job  twenty-eight  — seven) 
They  only  can  fly  in  this  lower  sky ; 
Yet  even  by  them  we  sin  may  condemn. 
The  stork,  without  reason,  doth  know  her  set  season ; 
The  turtle  and  crane  when  to  come  back  again ; 
The  twittering  swallow  the  summer  doth  follow ; 
<*  Yet/*  thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  his  holy  word, 
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rhere  it  is  given,  Jeremiah  eight — seven.) 
people  know  not  the  judgments  I*ve  wrought !" 
3  instinct  of  birds  a  sure  guide  affords ; 
At  they  are  skill'd  a  warm  nest  to  build ; 
know  the  right  place,  in  every  case ; 
know  the  right  time,  in  every  clune ; 
always  appear  at  the  right  time  of  year ; 
know  where  to  go  in  the  frost  and  the  snow ; 
eaehes  Ihem  well,  nor  do  they  rebel 
lat  he  doth  say,  but.  always  obey, 
hall  it  be  true,  young  people  of  you, 
7OUV0  not  so  wise  as  the  swallow  that  flies  ? 
your  mind  is  more  narrow  than  a  poor  little 
rrow? 

e  birds  of  the  air  do  loudly  declare, 
he  best  way,  at  once  to  obey 
[racious  Creator — the  Ood  of  dU  nature; 
'ou  ought  to  fulfll  his  heavenly  will 
more  than  the  birds ;  for  you  have  the  words 
)rcy  and  truth  to  govern  your  youth ; 
lu  he  doth  prove  a  Father  of  love ; 
hould  we  not  praise  the  God  of  all  grace  ? 
)k  again  to  the  text :  what  teachers  come  next  ? 
the  fish  of  the  sea;''  they'll  confess  unto  thee 
all  in  the  flood  acknowledge  their  God : 
all  understand  his  word  of  command: 
quickly  fulfil  the  whole  of  his  wilL 
I  Jonah  had  fled  from  what  the  Lord  said, 
iStly  was  cast  into  the  wide  waste ; 
iiere  was  a  flsh  fulfilling  God's  wish, — 
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That  the  prophet  took  up,  and  kept  him  in  hope, 
Three  nights  and  three  dajs,  to  teach  him  God's  ways 
Then  at  his  command  the  fish  brought  him  to  land. 
Oh !  does  it  not  shame  man's  dignified  name, 
That  fishes  should  be  more  obedient  than  he ! 

"  Now  speak  to  the  Mrth,  and  that  will  shew/orih" 
How  all  things  around,  that  spring  from  the  ground, 
Do  read  to  our  youth  a  lesson  of  truth. 
The  ground  is  designed  for  a  type  of  the  mind  ; 
For  some  is  so  hard  that  fdl  seed  is  debarred : 
'Tis  like  a  rough  road,  neither  harrow'd  nor  mow*d ; 
And  some  is  so  shallow,  it  always  lies  fallow ; 
And  some  full  of  thorn,  produces  no  com ; 
But  some  is  good  land,  and  this,  when  well  plann'd. 
Increases  the  store  a  hundred  and  more— 
Which  figure  is  true,  young  people  of  you  ? 
Are  you  as  the  road-side  which  when  its  supplied 
With  seed  on  it  cast,  doth  lose  it  as  fast  ? 
Doth  satan  catch  up  the  whole  of  the  crop  7 
Whenever  you  hear  the  preacher  declare 
How  sad  is  yoiu:  state,  your  follies  how  great, 
And  bid  you  repent,  ere  life  is  all  spent ; 
And  points  to  tlie  blood  of  the  dear  Lamb  of  God 
To  pardon  your  sin,  and  renew  you  within ; 
DoUi  all  this  truth  pass  like  an  image  m  glass  ? 
And  you  go  away,  forgetM  each  day, 
As  if  you'd  not  seen  how  sinful  you've  been  ? 
How  sad  is  your  state,  if  thus  you  forget 
The  gospel  of  grace, 'designed  for  your  case  ? 
And  what  will  you  say  at  God's  judgment  day. 
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Toioe  of  thunder  will  rend  yon  asunder, 
\h  you  where  is  endless  despair? 
'ou  heUeve,  and  profess  to  receive 
gs  of  love,  and  yet  unsteady  prove, 
I  forth  no  fruit,  because  youVe  no  root, 
;  offended  ere  summer  is  ended  ? 
ly  have  been,  and  many  IVe  seen ; 
ter  had  they  never  known  the  right  way, 
1  from  the  word  of  Jesus  the  Lord : 
ve  behold  what  the  Proverb  foretold, 
iog,  they  return  to  their  vomit  again ; 
sow,  they  desire  to  wallow  in  mire, 
ing  profest  in  Jesus  to  rest 
ave  your  heart,  in  every  part, 
rith  the  cares  that  this  world  prepares ; 

of  the  joys  of  earth's  empty  toys, 
\i  hath  no  room  to  come  into  bloom, 
dl  away  before  harvest  day ; 
;  not  be,  my  young  friend,  with  thee : 
lat  are  here  like  good  ground  i^pear. 

in  youth,  by  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
hold  the  good  seed,  and  be  blessed  indeed, 
ve  from  tibe  Lord  an  eternal  reward* 
>y  will  it  be  God's  glory  to  see ! 
py  to  stand  at  Jesus'  right  hand ! 
3  on  the  throne  our  service  will  own ; 
ither,  ye  blest,  and  enter  my  rest  f 
lom's  pxepar'd,  your  promised  reward  !'^ 
shall  draw  near  to  God  without  fear ; 
shall  behold  the  mansions  of  gold ; 
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Then  we  shall  be  found  with  dignity  crowned ; 

Then  we  shall  enjoj,  without  any  aUoy, 

The  feast  of  his  love,  with  the  ransom'd  above ! 

No  sorrows  can  rise ;  for  God,  from  our  eyes 

Shall  wipe  all  our  tears,  and  banish  our  fears ; 

His  face  we  shall  see,  who  died  on  the  tree ! 

His  image  shall  bear!  his  glory  shall  wear ! 

With  him  we  shall  reign ;  and  with  him  remain. 

With  nothing  to  sever,  for  ever  and  ever ! 

Dear  Friends,  would  you  rise  to  this  joy  of  the  skies 

Now  come  to  the  Lord ;  believe  on  his  word ; 

Now  early  begin  to  repent  of  your  sin ; 

Walk  on  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  grace, 

And  soon  he  will  come  to  fetch  us  all  home  ! 

But  if  you  are  found  like  unfruitful  ground ; 
Except  ye  repent,  ere  life  is  all  spent ; 
Except  ye  confess  your  heart's  wickedness ; 
Except  ye  embrace  the  gospel  of  grace ; 
Except  ye  bow  down  at  Jesus's  throne ; 
Ye  must  perish  and  go  to  imquenchable  woe ! 
How  sad  to  appear  at  Qod's  judgment  bar 
In  the  state  you  are  in  ;  all  covered  with  sin ! 
The  sound  of  "Depart"  will  sink  to  your  heart, 
And  drive  you  away  from  the  mansions  of  day 
With  terrible  fright,  to  the  regions  of  night ! 
Those  regions  how  dark!  no  glimmer  I  no  spa' 
No  hope  can  be  there,  but  endless  despair. 
There  ease  cannot  rise ;  the  worm  never  dies 
The  soul-burning  fire  will  never  expire ! 
The  scenea  of  this  earth — the  land  of  your  b* 
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es  you'll  find  come  into  your  mind, 

to  your  grief,  without  hope  of  relief ! 

ions  you  hear  will  hefore  you  appear, 

you  have  heard,  and  treated  God's  word ; 

ag  around,  unheeding  the  sound 

ig  and  truth  addressed  to  your  youth  ! 

mU.  complain  entirely  in  vain ; 

not,  when  there,  give  heed  to  your  prayer ; 

p?ill  be  nigh,  however  you  cry ; 

•  you  say,  'twill  be  useless  to  pray ; 

tiiere  appears  for  repentance  or  tears; 

1,  that  on  earth  despised  the  new  birth, 

>se  blessings  he'll  sever  for  ever  and  ever ! 

,  my  dear  young  friends,  another  year 
i  permitted  you  his  truth  to  hear. 
r  this  sermon  make  you  truly  wise, 
against  you  in  the  judgment  rise  ! 
I  the  beasts  of  earth  to  show  the  way 
r  Creator  you  should  all  obey ; 
1,  as  witnesses,  the  little  birds 
you  understand  the  Saviour's  words ; 
I  upon  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
y  for  Jesus  witnesses  may  be; 
i  upon  the  very  ground  to  show 
.  in  wisdom  and  in  grace  should  grow ! 
I,  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  things  explain, 
whose  teaching  ours  will  be  in  vain ; 
low  lead  you  Jesas  to  adore, 
?  all  and  blessed  evermore !    Amekii\     "O .  \. 
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THE  HUGUENOT  BOY. 

Thb  Proteituito  of 
Fruice  were  called  Hit 
gnenotB  by  Oie  p^siati, 
who  petaeented  them 
w  tligreateraell7.  Many 
were  sent  into  the  don' 
geotiB  of  their  old  outIe< 
and  numbers  were  bnntt 
at  the  stake. 

A  little  Freach  Boj, 
whose  parents  were  pro- 
testants,  but  whose  mo- 
ther was  dead,  was  one 
da;  told,  by  some  bojs 
who  were  papiata,  that 

he  was  a  Tomig  heretio, 

and  that  when  he  died  he  would  go  to  perdition.     The 
poor  boy  knew  that  they  had  said  the  same  of  his  mothOT, 
and  remembenDg  that  he  was  always  most  happy  when 
withher  replied     well  ifldo  Ishallbewithmymother.' 
The  reply  was  natural     No  one  had  loTed  bim  liki 
his  Mother   and  be  thought  he  should  be  sure  to  b 
happy  with  her     We  hope  he  lived  to  know  Onz  ii4 
loved  him  with  more  than  even  a  mother's  lore,  ai 
whom  no  doubt  his  mother  loved,  and  prayed  that  h 
dear  boy  might  leam  to  love  him  too.    How  pleasi 
the  thought  that  they  are  both  now  where  the  wio] 
cease  from  tronbling  and  the  weaiy  are  at  rest 
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FIEE!    riEE!!    FJKEM! 
wtal  18  this  cry  on  a  dark  winter's  night  when  »U 
are  safe  and  warm  in  their  beds  I     The;  most 
ip  directly,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  know  where  the 

for  it  may  be  in  their  own  house,  and  then  Ihej 
take  their  escape  as  they  can,  without  staying  to 
way  any  of  their  ctotfaes,  or  money,  or  fiirniture, 
ankful  if  they  can  save  their  own  Uves  and  the 
'  their  ehildren, 

lie  should  always  be  careful  to  prevent  fires. 
(enerally  take  place  through  carelessness.  Some- 
they  happen  through  leaving  something  too  near 

fire  when  they  go  to  bed.  and  sometimea  tbrougfa 

[  from  a  eaudle  falling  on  some  cotton  gown  or 

No  person  should  ever  go  up  stairs  with  a  can- 

t  has  a  long  snuff.     The  candle  should  AVn^^^^iei 
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snuffed  before  it  is  taken  up  stairs.  When  people  go  to 
bed  they  should  always  use  an  extinguisher,  or  the  can- 
dlestick should  be  set  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  table  thai 
has  nothing  on  it  that  can  take  fire;  and  it  should 
always  be  put  out  before  you  get  into  bed.  I  had  onc( 
a  servant  girl  who  placed  a  chair  near  her  bed  that  sh( 
might  set  the  candlestick  on  it  and  put  the  candle  on 
after  she  had  got  into  bed.  Early  next  morning  w( 
smelt  a  burning  smell  up  stairs,  and  going  into  hea 
room,  found  that  the  sparks  of  the  candle,  when  blowi 
out,  had  set  fire  to  a  cotton  apron  she  had  laid  on  thi 
chair,  as  if,  silly  girl,  she  had  laid  it  there  to  catch  tli< 
sparks.  It  had  burned  the  apron  to  pieces  and  throug] 
the  rush-bottomed  chair,  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  it  di( 
not  set  fire  to  the  bed  and  bum  her  in  it  before  sh( 
awoke.  For  there  she  was,  fast  asleep,  and  the  aproi 
blazing  away  close  beside  her !  I  had  a  young  man  too 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  who  one  night  wa 
reading  in  bed.  Well :  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  candl< 
fell  on  the  bed,  and  burned  through  the  quilt,  aiM 
blankets,  and  sheets,  down  to  the  ticking  of  the  bed. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  houses  are  frequently  set  on  fire 
Young  people  generally  are  the  most  careless.  Yes 
they  are  indeed. 

And  if  it  is  needful  to  be  careful  in  houses,  how  mucl 
more  in  farm-yards,  and  in  bams,  and  stables  wher< 
straw  and  hay,  which  may  soon  take  fire,  are  strewi 
about  in  all  directions.  Once  let  a  farm-stable  or  oat 
house  take  fire,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stay  th< 
progress  of  the  devouring  flames.     There  may  be  n< 
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engine  or  water  at  hand,  and  all  they  can  do  in 
li  cases  is  to  save  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
r  cattle,  and  keep  the  fire  from  spreading  if  they 

Our  engraving  represents  such  a  scene. 
canxiot  leave  off  without  a  caution  to  hoys  and  girls, 
ly  week  the  newspapers  tell  us  of  some  hoys  or 
»  burned  to  death,  through  setting  their  clothes  on 
Bemember,  fire  will  bum  in  the  daytime  as  well 
In  the  night.  You  cannot  be  too  careful  of  fire. 
Is,  especially,  should  always  take  care,  if  they  go  to 
\  off  a  kettle  or  saucepan  that  they  do  not  set  fire  to 
r  i^rons  and  firocks.  In  this  way  many  have  been 
led — and  many  more  than  used  to  be.  In  former 
3,  woollen  or  linen  aprons  were  worn,  and  these  did 
so  soon  take  fire ;  but  cotton,  which  is  now  worn, 
1  takes  fire,  and  therefore  more  young  people  are 
led.  We  would  advise  all  girls  who  have  house- 
I  matters  to  manage,  to  wear  woollen  aprons. 
uld  it,  however,  ever  happen  that  a  girl  finds  her 
m  on  fire,  she  should  not  run  screaming  about,  but 
lid  directly  throw  herself  on  the  floor  and  roll  over 
over,  and  whilst  doing  this  she  may  scream  as  hard 
he  likes  for  help.  But  never  stand  up,  for  flames 
lys  ascend,  and  if  you  stand  up,  you  are  making 
r  own  body  a  conductor  to  the  flame,  which  will  then 
1  reach  your  hands  and  face  and  bum  you  dreadfully. 
A  it  is  now  winter,  and  many  young  people  are 
vding  round  the  fireside,  it  may  be  well  for  them  if 
r  pay  some  regard  to  these  friendly  hints  which  I 
e  here  given  them. 
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THE  SECOND  AFTER-DINNER  DIALOGUK 

Wb  now  resume  the  conyersation  between  the  father 
and  his  little  daughter. 

Her  father  had  just  reminded  her  that  sAie  must 
believe  in  and  love  the  Saviour  first,  and  then  be  bi^ 
tized  in  his  name.     To  which  his  hopeful  child  replied. 

Well,  dear  father,  your  way  does  seem  to  be  most 
like  what  the  Bible  teaches.  I  can  remember  so  manj 
places  of  their  preaching,  and  the  people  repenting,  and 
believing,  and  being  baptized ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
where  it  said  they  baptized  babies.  Even  the  blessed 
Jesus  only  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them. 
He  did  not  baptize  them,  I  think,  father,  did  he  ? 

Father,  No,  my  dear.  And  now,  my  dear  ehild,  what 
should  hinder  you  from  being  baptized  ? 

Child.  I  do  not  know,  father.  But  I  hope  I  do  lova 
Jesus  and  try  to  please  him ;  but  I  cannot  be  pleased 
with  myself  I  am  sure,  for  I  cannot  get  through  one 
day  as  I  ought.  Father,  it  is  really  hard  to  do  all  I 
ought  to  do. 

F.  Indeed,  it  is,  my  dear,  and  it  will  be  hard  as  long 
as  you  live;  but  ought  we  to  give  up  trying  to  please 
Christ  because  it  is  hard  ? 

C.  Oh  no,  father;  I  am  really  happiest  when  I  do  try. 
How  good  it  was  of  him  to  suffer  what  he  did  for  ma. 

F.  True,  my  dear  child ;  and  if  I  could  be  sure  you 
would  always  think  as  you  now  do,  I  should  wish  yon 
to  be  baptized  at  once.  You  will  never  serve  Christ  here 
perfectly ;  but  you  may  love  and  serve  him  sincerely. 
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ell,  father,  if  I  may  be  baptized,  I  am  sure  I 
ike  to  be ;  it  is  very  easy  to  obey  this  command 
;  cmly  as  I  have  to  do  it  myseLf,  I  should  like 
t^  me  all  that  Christ  means  by  wishing  me  to 
iced. 

will,  my  child,  and  gladly  too.  I  have  been 
I  you  up  all  these  years  for  baptism.  I  have 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  you  would  so 
or  Saviour,  that  I  could  advise  you  to  be  bap- 
his  name. 

ear  father,  I  am  so  glad  you  did  not  baptize  me 
iras  a  baby.  Perhaps  I  should  never  have  thought 
if  you  had ;  and  it  seems  so  good  of  Christ  to 
such  an  easy  way  to  show  our  love  to  him. 
3S,  my  dear,  it  could  have  done  you  no  good 
baby ;  nor  indeed,  as  I  shall  show  you,  can  it 
ut  it  does  give  you  the  delightful  privilege,  young 
ire,  of  honouring  your  blessed  Saviour  by  giving 
'  evenly  to  him  as  your  own  solemn  act. 
'ell,  fadier,  I  shall  be  glad  when  you  can  explain 
I  as  you  have  promised ;  but  I  was  going.' to  say, 
brgot,  when  my  cousins  grow  up,  cannot  they 
Mtptized  of  their  own  accord. 
h  yes ;  I  was  b^^dzed,  or  christened,  as  they  caU 
Lf ;  but  the  text  we  have  mentioned  ( Mark  xvi.  16 ) , 
k  my  mind  that,  after  much  enquiry,  and  hardly 
I  it  possible  my  kind  parents  could  have  been 
n,  I  was  yet  led  to  see  the  truth,  and  gladly  pro- 
ay  faith  in  Christ  by  bf^tism  in  his  name.  Now 
im  to  passages  which  speak  of  baptism;  «om!^ 
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of  the  texts  may  not  be  very  easy  for  your  age,  stil 
hope  you  will  understand  as  much  as  you  need.  Tt 
now  to  Acts  ii.  41,  **  Then  they  that  gladly  received  1 
word  were  baptized :  and  the  same  day  there  were  adc 
unto  them  about  three  thousand  soiQs.'*  What  do 
leam  about  baptism  from  this  verse  ? 

C  Why,  I  think,  that  we  must  receive  the  word  glac 
if  we  wish  to  be  baptized. 

F.  You  see  (read  verse  37)  these  very  people  were  £ 
pricked,  that  is  grieved,  in  tiieir  heart  for  tiieir  wick 
ness,  and  then  tiiey  gladly  received  the  kind  words 
Peter,  telling  them  that  Christ  was  ready  to  save  e^ 
his  murderers.  Now  let  us  turn  to  a  verse  or  two 
Peter's  first  Epistle,  iii.  20—22. 

C.  breads  J.  **  Which  sometime  were  disobedient,  wl 
once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  dayc 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  wherein  few,  that 
eight  souls  were  saved  by  water.  The  like  figure  wh( 
unto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putt 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  g( 
conscience  toward  God),  by  the  resurrection  of  Je 
Christ;  who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  rij 
hand  of  God ;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  be 
made  subject  unto  him."  Oh,  this  is  not  so  es 
What  does  it  mean? 

F.  Not  so  easy,  my  dear,  perhaps ;  yet  I  think  i 
the  most  important  verse  in  the  bible,  for  showing,  ^ 
the  meaning  of  baptism ;  and,  secondly,  that  accord 
to  its  meaning  babies  cannot  be  properly  baptia 
What  does  Peter  say  baptism  is  not? 
--— 
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C,  **  Not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh.'* 

F.  But  what  then  is  it  ? 

C,  "  The  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God." 

F.  Now  I  think  you  can  understand  me.  Baptism  in 
water  would  wash  away  the  **  filth  of  the  flesh"  from  a 
babe  as  well  as  from  a  grown  person ;  hut  Peter  says  it 
is  not  doing  this,  and  then  he  says  it  is  what  a  habe 
cannot  do,  for  a  babe  cannot  give  an  answer  at  all,  much 
less  with  '*  a  good  conscience." 

C,  No,  indeed ;  but  at  church  some  of  my  grown-up 
coasins,  they  said,  answered  for  the  baby,  which  only 
cried  all  the  time. 

F.  Very  likely,  poor  thing.  What  could  it  know 
about  what  they  were  doing  ?  As  for  your  cousins 
answering  for  it,  God  never  told  them  to  do  that,  for  he 
knew  they  could  not    Now  turn  tP  Bom.  vi.  1 — 6. 

C  (reads),  '*  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Shall  we  con- 
tmueinsin,thatgracemayabound?  Godforbid.  Howshall 
we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein?  Enow 
ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore  we  are 
bnried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death :  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life. 
For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
big  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurec- 
tion."  Well,  I  can  understand  firom  this,  that  those  who 
are  baptized  are  not  to  live  any  longer  in  sin,  but  are 
to  live  a  new  life.  • 

F,  Well,  first,  you  see  baptism  is  likened  to  a\>\in»i  \ 
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and  resurrection,  because  the  person  baptized  is  first 
hidden  from  sight  in  the  water,  as  if  buried,  and  then  rises 
again  from  the  water. 

C  Yes,  that  is  very  natural. 

F.  Secondly,  the  burial,  as  if  he  were  dead,  is  said  tc 
show  that  he  is  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  sin  than  i 
dead  person  has  with  the  world  he  has  left. 

C,  Yes,  I  understand  that 

F.  Thirdly,  his  rising  again  out  from  the  water  as  i 
alive  again,  is  said  to  show  that  his  life  must  now  be  ai 
different  from  his  old  sinful  life,  as  Christ's  glorious  lif< 
in  heaven  is  from  his  suffering  life  on  earth. 

C  I  think  I  understand  you,  father.  But  could  th* 
way  the  clergyman  and  the  ind^endent  minister  bap 
tized,  be  at  all  like  burying  and  lising  again  ? 

F.  Why,  no,  my  d^ar.  Paul  certainly  did  not  sprinkl 
wh^i  he  baptized,  or  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  bury 
ing  by  baptism. 

C  Why,  no,'father,  for  it  would  have  read  queer, ''  w« 
are  buried  with  him  by  sprinkling." 

F.  And  do  you  not  remember  the  places  where  ther 
baptized  ? 

C  Oh,  yes.  Father,  in  the  river  Jordan.  And  Phili] 
and  the  Eunuch,  I  remember  the  minister  said  thi 
m<Mming,  went  down  into  the  water,  and  there  he  h^ 
tized  him,  and  they  certainly  would  not  have  gone  int 
the  watei  to  sprinkle  him  only,  and  Jesus  too  was  baf 
tized  in  the  river  Jordan. 

F.  True,  my  child ;  but  sprinkling  and  calling  it  bft( 
tism  is  a  new  kind  of  thing  after  alL    For  ISOO  yeai 
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baptism  was  always  by  dipping  in  water ;  but  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics  changed  it  llien,  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Beformers  followed  them  in  that  as  in  many  other 
things.     But  sprinkling  saves  trouble. 

C  Trouble !  why,  father,  Christ  did  not  think  it  any 
trouble  to  be  baptized  in  Jordan.  I  should  not  mind  a 
little  trouble  to  be  baptized  as  much  like  Christ  as  I 
could. 

F.  That  is  both  right  taste  and  right  religious  feeling 
too,  my  dear.  Well  now,  to  return  a  moment  to  our 
text  again*  remember  its  solemn  meaning.  Baptism 
teaches  you  that  as  Jesus  was  crucified,  died,  and  was 
buried,  for  your  sins,  and  rose  again  to  save  you,  so  you 
must  crucify  your  sinful  inclinations — be  dead  to  them 
—look  on  your  sinfol  nature  as  buried — and  pray  to 
joxa  risen  Saviour,  that  he  may  continually  raise  you 
from  a  death  in  sin  to  a  life  of  righteousness. 

C  I  hope  1  shall  never  forget  what  you  have  told  me, 
&ther ;  but  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  they  give 
babies  the  Lord's  Supper  as  well  as  baptize  them,  be- 
eause  those  who  were  baptized  in  the  morning  took  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  you  ihis  afternoon  ? 

F.  Yes,  my  dear,  after  they  had  been  baptized  into  his 
death,  it  was  naturfd  they  should  commemorate  his  death. 
Indeed,  when  they  first  began  to  baptize  babies  they 
gave  them  the  Lord's  Supper  also,  and  one  is  quite  as 
leatooable  as  the  other.  I  suppose  they  found  it,  how- 
ever, ineonvenient  to  have  all  the  babies  present  in  the 
eongregation,  and  very  troublesome  to  go  round  to  all 
tfie  houses  to  give  it  them  there,  and  so  gave  it  up ;  hut 
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we  will  converse  on  the  Lord's  Supper  another  d 

Meantime,  nothing  will  delight  me  more  than  to  see  y 
baptized,  as  those  dear  young  persons  were  this  momii 
Childhood  is,  indeed,  weak,  but  the  good  Sbeph* 
will  "  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  tb' 
in  hia  bosom." 
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religious    bu 

tngs,  the  Abb 

— •  "  ~~  of  former  age 

Erected  at  first,  tbere  can  be  little  doubt,  for  a  w 

thy  purpose,  either  aa  a  retreat  from  the  busy  world 

the  piously  disposed,  or  a  quiet  seclusion  for  Uie  schol 

or  a  shelter  and  almshouse  for  the  destitute  and  the  po 

they  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  Homan  Catholics,  se 

of  power,  or  nests  of  the  most  abominable  iniquities. 

Popish  Abbots  were  great  men,  ranking  with  prini 
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and  nobles,  and  sitting  with  them  in  the  great  councils 
or  parliaments  of  the  nation.  In  the  course  of  time,  as 
opportunities  offered,  they  increased  the  revenues  of 
their  abbeys  by  telling  superstitious  people  that  if,  when 
dying,  they  left  their  wealth  to  them  in  Uiis  world,  they  when 
would  ensure  them  wealth  in  the  world  to  come.  To 
such  a  pitch  did  they  carry  this,  that  the  lands  of  the 
abbeys  were  not  only  often  as  extensive  as  those  of  a 
baron  or  lord,  but  these  avaricious  and  crafty  men  threat- 
ened to  swallow  up  all  the  estates  of  the  realm ;  for  they 
cimningly  obtained  a  law  that  property  once  given  to 
ihem  could  never  be  challenged  or  reversed.  At  length 
their  greediness  of  wealth  and  their  possessions  became 
80  great,  that  the  king  and  parliament  interfered,  and 
passed  a  law  to  prevent  such  bequests  in  future,  and  this 
act  is  known  in  English  law  as  the  statute  of  mortmain. 

At  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  the  king  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  the  revenues  of  the  abbeys  and  the  conduct 
of  their  inmates.  Many  abuses  and  iniquities  were  prov- 
ed, and  the  king  resolved  to  break  them  up.  The  abbots 
hearing  of  this,  gave  all  up  of  tiieir  own  accord,  and  the 
king  presented  their  lands  and  buildings  to  his  favourites, 
some  of  the  descendants  of  whom  occupy  them  at  this 
day ;  but  many  of  the  buildings  were  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay. 

These  w^re  the  Roman  Catholic  Abbeys.  The  old 
religious '  houses,  which  afterwards  went  by  the  same 
name,  were  built  by  our  pious  forefathers  before  the 
Romanists  cam^  to  this  country.  Many  of  these  were 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  and  other  ruthless  invaders* 
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However  good  the  motives  of  the  first  builders  of  the: 
houses  might  be,  and  though  for  some  time  they  we 
retreats  for  piety  and  learning,  they  became,  in  tl 
hands  of  papists,  as  already  observed,  nests  of  abomi 
able  iniquity,  so  that  we  need  not  regret  to  see  the 
now  in  ruins. 

The  Eoman  Catholics  are  buildiug  new  ones  whe 
they  can  in  England  noW;  and  think  of  restoring  t] 
days  of  monks  and  friars, 

''Black,  white,  and  grey,  wlih  all  fheir  immpeTy," 

but  they  never  will  succeed  if  English  boys  and  ga 
read  their  bibles,  and  pray  to  God  for  grace  and  wisdo 
to  understand  them. 


THE  FADED  FLOWEB. 

To  the  Memory  of  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  Rev,  L  New^  «r^ 
miniifter  of  ike  baptist  e&itrdk,  Sali^ury,  lofto  died  9th  NovemhtTy  1& 
aged  mgAt  yeare. 

The  danghter  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  when  about  six  years  old,  ^ 
asked  why  everybody  loved  her,  when  she  replied,  '*I  do 
know,  indeed,  father,  unless  it  is  because  I  love  everybody*** 

Sttch  Harriet  was ;  so  good  and  kind, 
That  foes  in  her  a  friend  might  find : 
Frank,  generous,  tender,  free  from  guile. 
Her  features  wore  a  constant  smile; 
And  Jesus  had  his  seal  imprest, 
Deep  and  secure  within  her  breast : 
like  Him  she  ever  sought  to  be, 
Enrob'd  with  sweet  humility. 
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Bought  with,  his  blood,  her  youthful  days 
Were  consecrated  to  his  praise ; 
And  oft  she  ask'd,  in  simple  prayer, 
For  grace  to  shun  each  tempting  snare. 

None  could  forbear  to  love  this  child. 
So  patient,  meek,  in  temper  mild; 
Friends  and  companions,  of  her  heart 
And  eyeiy  treasure  had  a  part 
A  selfish  will,  or  envious  eyes. 
Or  hateful  pride,  or  fretful  cries, 
Were  transient  guests  within  her  breast. 
Like  vapoury  clouds  where  sunbeams  rest 
She  liv'd  for  others  weal  alone, 
And  made  their  joys  and  griefs  her  own. 
The  Sabbath-school  to  her  was  dear, 
She  learnt  with  babes  God's  name  to  fear; 
To  lisp  the  Saviour's  worthy  praise, 
In  passing  sweet,  yet  artless  lays. 

But  sickness  came  while  yet  in  youth. 

And  then  she  heard  this  solemn  truth — 

From  lips  that  spoke  in  accents  mild — 

'*  You  soon  will  die,  my  dearest  child ! 

What  are  your  hopes  ?    Your  views  of  heaven  ? 

Oh  I  know  you  yet  your  sins  forgiven? 

To  Jesus  do  you  wish  to  go. 

And  be  for  ever  free  from  woe  ?" 

^  Mother,"  she  said,  '*  must  I  soon  die  ? 

Yet  shall  I  live  beyond  the  sky : 

Of  death  I  am  not  now  afraid. 

Though  in  the  grave  I  shall  be  laid ; 

You  ^ow  I  do  the  Saviour  love. 

And  he  will  take  my  soul  above ; 

And  there,  upon  his  tender  breast, 

With  you  I  shall  for  ever  rest  v 

'        '  III!  1.1  ■  ■  \ 
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I  feel  it  most  to  say  'fSariBwell,'  . 
Yet  let  me  go  with  him  to  dwell : 
Grieve  not,  my  mother,  do  not  cry, 
I  am.  not  now  afindd  to  die." 

Sweet  words, — ^like  balm  the  mind  to  cheer. 
Which  fell  upon  a  mother's  ear, 
While  fast  as  mom  succeeds  to  night. 
Her  child  was  struggling  into  light. 
Midst  sufferings  keen,  her  youthful  heart 
Keceived  stem  Death's  unerring  dart ; 
Yet  peace  and  love  there  dwelt  serene, 
Nor  clouds  of  doubt  did  intervene. 
Before  the  spirit  homeward  fled, 
A  glimpse  of  heaven  was  o'er  her  spread ; 
"  Oh !  I  am  happy !"  faint  she  cried, 
And  then  without  a  struggle  died ; 
The  key-note  of  the  angelic  song, 
Came  war1:]|ling  from  her  faltering  tongue, 
Ere  yet  her  soul,  attuned  with  love, 
Burst  from  its  bonds  and  soared  above. 

Sleep  on,  dear  child,  in  quiet  sleep ; 
For  thee  we  cease  to  mourn  and  weep ; 
Thou  dost,  upon  earth's  pillow,  rest 
More  calm  than  on  thy  mother's  breast: 
Yet  shall  thy  dust  immortal  wake, 
And  from  its  fetters  joyful  break. 

Thou  wert  a  flower  of  loveliest  form, 
Pluck'd  gently  'midst  death's  fiercer  storm ; 
The  first-fruits  of  a  father's  care, 
An  earnest  of  his  answered  prayer. 
God  takes  thee  hence ;  He  gave  thee  birth, 
Nor  dare  we  wish  thee  back  to  earth ;. 
Bloom,  then,  more  sweet  in  Paradise, 
TiU  we  shall  meet  thee  in  the  skies ! 
Sheffield,  W 
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A  SINGULAR  DISCOVERY. 

allowing  narrative  first  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
Her^ord  Ttmes  newspaper.  The  writer  affirmed 
lole  to  be  a  £act. 

short  time  ago  a  respectably-dreased  man  walked 
working-jeweller's  shop.  He  was  about  tbe  middle 
f  darii,  or  rather  sun-bumt  complezioD,  of  easy 
jrs,  and  of  gentlemanly  appearance.  The  pro- 
r  of  tbe  shop  was  engaged  in  transacting  business 
n  elderly  lady,  who  was  attired  in  mourning;  she 
died  respecting  some  repairs  to  be  done  to  her 
whieh  was  on  tbe  comiter,  and  tbe  subjectof  con- 
bon  between  her  and  the  jeweller.  The  strange 
man,  too  well  mannered  to  interrupt  tbe  business, 
d  himself  by  examining  several  articles  in  die 
but  tbe  master,  afl«r  requesting  the  lady  to  excuea 
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his  leaving  her  for  a  moment,  accosted  the  stranger,  aad 
inquired  his  pleasure.  The  stranger  then  drew  from  his 
hosom,  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  black  ribbon,  a 
small  pocket  case,  which  he  opened,  and  took  therefrom 
an  ancient-looking  crimson  velvet  cushion  :  this  cushion 
might  have  formed  a  model  for  a  cupid's  heart ;  it  was, 
moreover,  encased  in  silver  filigree- work,  which  traced 
the  outlines  of  several  similarly  shaped  hearts,  and  many 
other  devices.  On  presenting  the  cushion  to  the  jeweller, 
the  stranger  observed,  that  although  the  article  appeared 
a  trifle,  its  value  to  him  was  above  price,  and  that,  as  it 
had  sustained  a  slight  injury,  he  was  anxious  to  have  i1 
carefully  repaired.  The  lady  in  black  had  not  seen  the 
face  of  the  stranger,  but  when  the  jeweller  left  her  to 
wait  upon  him,  she  occupied  herself  with  looking  at  the 
bij&uterie  in  a  glass  case  on  the  counter.  While  the 
gentlemen  was  addressing  the  jeweller,  he  held  out  the 
cushion  in  his  fingers,  and  as  he  was  about  to  pass  i1 
from  his  hand,  the  lady  turned  round,  and  instantly  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  cushion ;  she  seized  the  gentleman^ 
arm,  her  whole  frame  trembling  from  agitation,  utterec 
a  shriek,  and  then  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  th< 
stranger.  She  was  immediately  removed  into  an  adjoin 
ing  parlour,  and  in  a  short  time  kindness  had  suceesa 
fully  applied  the  required  restoratives.  Now  folio  wee 
exclamations,  and  questions,  and  explanations,  in  rapic 
succession.  In  a  word,  a  mother  had  found  a  long  I09 
son !     The  tale  is  brief. 

Some  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  and  lady 
with  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  took  up  their  resideno 
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lU  village  in  Monmouthshire.  The  spot  was  one 
)  delightful  ones  for  which  this  county  is  justly 
3d ;  the  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water, 
re  beheld  in  prospects  that  combined  the  soft 
3  picturesque,  and  were  never  gazed  upon  but 
^asurable  emotion.  The  income  of  this  couple 
large,  but  ample  for  the  exigencies  of  comfort 
1  elegance,  though  in-adequate  to  an  ostentatious 
living.  The  gentleman  had  a  share  in  a  mer- 
house  in  London,  in  which*  concern  he  was  a 
[  partner ;  and  this  establishment  was  the  desti- 
ne intended  for  his  son.  He  had  also  some  pro 
the  funds,  with  which  he  purposed  portioning 
daughter.  After  he  had  thus  provided  for  his 
:,  he  would  still  have  sufficiency  to  insure  to  him 
wife  ease  and  comfort  in  their  old  age.  The 
r  was  now  seven  years  of  age,  the  son  five,  and 
>nts  were  at  that  time  of  life  when  an  increase  of 
I  not  common.  Both  boy  and  girl  were  educated 
gtther,  whose  chief  pursuits  were  of  a  literary  cast, 
usual  for  the  youngsters  to  have  a  holiday  once 
when  they  either  went  to  spend  the  day  at  the 
f  a  neighbour,  who  had  a  family  of  two  boys,  and 
:  a  similar  age,  or  their  playmates  came  and  spent 
with  them  at  their  father*s  house.  It  happened 
occasion  the  boy  made  one  of  those  weekly  visits 
is  sister  having,  from  some  cause  or  other,  been 
1  at  home.  It  was  in  the  month  of  September, 
boy  left  his  friend's  house  at  the  close  of  as  fine  ■ 
imnal  evening  as  ever  glowed  in  the  Nve^Xi^rcLV 


heave  Ds,  and  beautified  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the 
quiet  loveliness  of  the  scene  was  a  faithless  harbinger  to 
tiie  parents  of  the  boy,  for  it  betokened  not  the  sweet 
serenity  of  a  contented  mind,  but  the  wild  fitfulness  of 
despair — they  never  saw  their  boy  again  I  Diligent  in- 
quiries in  every  comer  of  the  county,  the  searching  of 
woods,  the  dragging  of  ponds  and  a  river,  rewards  for 
restoration,  and  prosecution  for  detention »  in  fine,  all 
that  parental  love  could  devise — and  what  will  it  not  de- 
vise m  so  hapless  £gi  emergency? — was  put  into  action; 
but;  alas !  without  success. 

Year  rolled  after  year,  but  no  tidings  of  the  lost  child 
ever  reached  the  ears  of  the  fond  and  mourning  parents. 
The  father  was  observed  always  to  carry  about  him  an 
air  of  abstraction  that  made  him  appear  solitary  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd,  and  he  never  looked  upon  a  child  bat 
his  eyes  were  seen  reading  the  lineaments  of  its  fiice. 
Ten  years  after  the  fatal  event,  he  witnessed  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  who  died  by  the  hand  of  that  fell  de- 
stroyer of  youth  and  beauty — pulmonary  consumption. 
This  second  shock  he  survived  but  a  few  years ;  but  he 
left  behind  him  a  wife  who  had  developed  all  those  yv> 
tues  of  her  sex  which  enable  a  woman,  albeit  of  keener 
sensibilities,  to  comfort  and  help  the  husband  in  the  hour 
of  sorrow  and  of  sickness.  She  survived  him,  and  bore 
her  bereavements  with  the  meekness  of  a  christian  and 
the  gentleness  of  a  woman ;  she  never  afterwards  ap- 
peared but  in  the  sable  habiliments  of  grief,  and  thus  her 
outward  person  harmonized  with  her  sorrowing  heart 
She  lived  in  close  retirement,  and  seldom  went  beyond 
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indaries  of  her  wonted  walks,  for  they  wooed  her 
musing  recollection  of  the  infant  days  of  her  chil- 

Her  distant  friends  urged  her  to  forsake  Mon- 
ihire  for  ever,  for  their  hopes  were,  that  a  total 

of  scene  would  produce  a  change  of  habits,  and 
liyely  enjoyment  of  life.     But  no :    she  loved  to 
on  the  spot  sanctified  by  her  endearments  as  a 
d  a  mother,  and  she  fondly  indulged  a  hope  that 
y  lived,  and  would  some  day  be  restored  to  her 
;  arms.    Her  hope  was  attached  to  the  heart  by 
hose  imperceptible  threads  which  the  mind  almost 
cioQsly  weaves  when  surrounded  by  despair ;   for 
thread  were  visible,  it  would  appear  frail  indeed, 
Lte  unable  to  sustain  the  slightest  shock ;  never 
,  its  texture  is  of  that  elastic  tenacity  which,  while 
3  to  the  severest  strain,  never  breaks,  but  recovers 
ted  position,  and  retains  its  firm  hold  on  the  heart 
3ath  severs  the  cord  that  life  could  not  break. 
'he  boy,  now  the  man — ^hear  his  own  tale.    He 
lim  recollection  of  the  events  of  his  childhood. 
L  remembers  the  evening  when  he  was  returning 
rom  the  house  of  his  playmates ;  he  remembers 
;  along  with  a  man,  and  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak, 
.t  when  he  cried,  he  was  threatened  to  have  his 
t  off  if  he  did  not  keep  silent  and  go  along  quietly, 
ould  not  be  hurt,  for  he  was  being  taken  to  see 
er  and  mother,  who  had  gone  out  visiting,  and 
it  the  man  and  woman  for  him.    Some  such  narra 
vividly  impressed  on  his  remembrance,  and  has 
m  floating  in  his  mind;    He  also  remembOit^  t^ 
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siding  for  several  months  in  a  large  seaport  town,  bi 
was  never  allowed  to  go  out  from  ti^e  little  house  whei 
he  lived,  except  at  night,  and  then  only  in  company  wit 
the  man  or  woman  :  he  recollects  very  weU  ihe  perso 
who  saw  him  frequently  in  that  house,  because  he  ws 
very  kind  to  him,  and  at  length  took  him  on  board 
ship.  The  first  town  he  remembers  abroad  was  Kingstoi 
in  Jamaica,  where,  he  believes,  he  remained  about  nil 
years  with  the  person  who  took  him  out.  This  indiv 
dual  was  the  owner  of  a  large  store,  and  the  lad  was  en 
ployed  in  its  business.  During  this  time  his  educatio 
was  not  totally  neglected,  as  his  patron  took  some  plei 
sure  in  improving  his  reading  and  writing. 
'  Having  frequently  expressed  a  desire  for  the  sea  se: 
vice,  our  young  hero  was  bound  apprentice  toamerchai 
captain,  whose  vessel  traded  between  the  West  Indi 
Islands  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Sout 
America.  In  this  vessel  he  remained  eight  years,  an 
had  become  so  far  a  favourite  with  the  captain,  that  tk 
last  year  he  kept  his  accounts,  acted  in  some  manner  i 
his  secretary,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  in  his  affection 
when  death  broke  the  connexion.  The  captain  died  i 
New  York.  He  now  thought  of  visiting  England,  bi 
not  with  any  special  intention  of  seeking  his  parents,  f 
he  had  been  assured  by  the  person  who  took  him  1 
Jamaica  that  he  was  an  orphan,  but  had  been  taken  ca] 
of  in  early  infancy  by  the  benevolence  of  a  lady  and  gei 
tleman,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  sea  to  get  a  live) 
hood  as  he  best  could.  However,  as  he  could  not  readi 
obtain  a  suitable  situation  on  board  a  British  vessel,  f< 
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moreover,  he  was  not  very  anxious,  as  the  times 
»en,  and  were  likely  to  continue,  very  troublous, 
ceeded  in  getting  into  a  merchant's  office  in  New 
Inhere  he  began  at  a  very  subordinate  post.  Being 
iperate  and  persevering  habits,  he  became  in  five 
I  corresponding  clerk.  He  was  rising  high  in  the 
f  advancement,  when  one  of  his  brother  clerks 
d  a  daughter  of  the  merchant,  and  was  imme- 
taken  into  partnership.  His  elevation  caused  the 
utner  to  assume  consequential  airs,  which  discom- 
le  peace  of  the  establishment,  and  ended  in  our 
separation  from  the  house.  He  afterwards  filled 
r  responsible  situation  in  New  York,  when,  after 
tars  service,  he  accepted  a  lucrative  offer  to  super- 
a  merchant's  office  in  New  Orleans,  and  subse- 
f  he  became  a  partner  in  the  concern,  and  accu- 
d  a  moderate  fortune.  For  these  last  ten  years 
.  a  growing  desire  to  visit  England,  and  at  length 
)lved  on  its  gratification.  About  three  months 
landed  in  Liverpool ;  and  after  sojourning  in  that 
nd  London  some  six  weeks,  he  visited  Bristol, 
the  appearance  of  some  of  the  public  buildings  in 
[,  particularly  the  Exchange,  he  was  convinced  that 
L  was  the  port  whence  he  sailed  from  England, 
[pending  a  fortnight  at  Clifton,  he  determined  on 
ing  to  Liverpool,  through  South  Wales,  by  way  of 
outhshire ;  and  it  was  in  this  county  that  accident 
him  in  the  path  of  his  mother.  The  recognition 
m  described ;  but  the  history  of  the  means,  namely, 
shion,  remains  to  be  told. 
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When  the  hapless  boj  was  kidnapped  from  his  horn* 
'  be  had  the  cushion  case  in  his  pocket ;  he  knew  it  wt 
dearly  prized  by  his  mother,  and  he  had  often  heard  h< 
say  it  had  been  given  to  her  by  his  grandmother.  1 
the  silver  filigree-work  that  enclosed  the  cushion,  wi 
traced  in  a  circle  the  christian  name  of  his  grandmoth€ 
and  the  words,  ''Keep  this  in  remembrance  of  me 
The  boy  managed  to  preserve  the  cushion,  and  as  I 
grew  to  manhood,  his  affection  for  the  relic  becan 
stronger.  This  little  memento  of  the  days  of  his  chili 
hood  perhaps  served  to  fix  the  remembrance  of  thai 
more  firmly  in  his  mind.  Of  late  years  he  wore  it  in  h 
bosom,  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  black  ribbon.  0 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  far-famed  Wind  Cliff,  his  fot 
slipped,  he  fell  against  one  of  the  stone  steps,  and  damai 
ed  the  filigree  that  encased  the  cushion. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  first  town  in  his  route,  he  hastei 
ed  to  the  shop  of  a  working-jeweller.  The  reader  alread 
knows  the  sequel ;  his  mother  cast  her  eyes  upon  tb 
relic,  read  her  mother's  name,  and  the  never  forgotte 
words,  **  Keep  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  She  fe 
as  none  but  mothers  can  feel,  but  as  no  mortal  can  d 
scribe ;  and  the  evening  of  her  old  age  will  be  smoothe 
by  the  affectionate  attentions  of  a  beloved  but  long-loi 
son." 


Young  Reader !   take  care  you  are  not  kidnapped, 
do  not  mean  by  gipsies  or  sailors.     There  is  one  grei 
kidnapper  of  whom  I  would  caution  you  to  be  awar* 
You  know  who  I  mean.      He  is  not  only  the  father  < 
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rs,  cheating  and  deceiving  all  he  ean,  but  he  is  very 
for  as  a  roaring  lion  he  devours  his  vietims.  Keep 
'  his  way  ;  and  if  he  should  come  upon  you  sud- 
,  resist  him,  and  he  will  flee  from  you. 
>ther  thing :  how  much  these  parents  loved  theit 
oy !  They  would  have  done  anything,  or  given 
ing,  to  recover  him.  When  all  we  like  sheep  went 
i  God  sent  his  own  Son  to  seek  and  ta  save  us. 
ves  us  all  more  than  father  or  mother  could.  How 
7as  the  mother  when  she  found  her  son !  Like- 
say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
I  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 


TERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES  IN  INDU. 

NO.  il. — THE   IDOL  TEMPLES. 

"ED  YouNa  Fbiends, — I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
about  idol-temples ;  but  it  can  but  be  very  little, 
lave  only  been  just  inside  one,  not  being  allowed 
any  further  than  the  first  entrance  room.  In  the 
vere  the  vessels  used  in  preparing  and  cooking 
for  the  idol ;  and  it  was  said  that  our  presence 
pollute  them. 

rough  a  crevice  in  the  door  I  obtained  a  glimpse 
red-coloured  image,  but  not  a  sufficient  view  to 
3  me  to  describe  it  to  you.  On  the  walls  of  the 
in  which  we  were,  were  painted  representations  of 
f  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu :  it  had  the  body  of 
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a  camel ;  and  the  hind-legs,  one  like  a  horses',  and  t 
other  like  a  tigers';  the  fore-legs,  one  similar  to  t 
arm  of  a  man,  the  other  like  the  fore-leg  of  an  elephai 
its  head  was  like  the  head  of  a  fowl,  and  for  its  tai 
large  snake.  We  walked  round  the  outside  of  1 
building,  which  was  built  of  stone  and  whitewashe 
at  the  back,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  was  an  idol ;  a  hidec 
black  image  represented  as  sitting  down,  and  the  li 
ness  of  a  child  laid  across  its  knees.  On  the  grou 
before  it  were  the  remains  of  offerings  which  had  be 
made  to  the  idol  by  its  ignorant  worshippers.  Si 
sights  are  sickening  to  behold.  How  they  make 
wish  that  the  poor  deluded  Hindoos  knew  the  relig: 
of  Jesus.  How  thankful,  my  dear  young  frien 
should  you  be  that  you  were  bom  in  a  land  of  lig 
and  taught  to  love  the  Saviour,  and  worship  the  t: 
God,  wha  delights  in  mercy,  and  not  in  cruelty,  like  th 
false  gods  of  the  Hindoos;  and  while  thankful  i 
your  lot  is  so  much  better  than  theirs,  will  you  : 
seek  to  do  all  you  can  that  they  may  enjoy  simi 
blessings  ? 

There  are  many  such  temples  in  Cuttack,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  visit  more  than  this  one,  as 
my  time  is  occupied  in  studying  the  language ;  i 
that,  you  will  know,  is  very  important.  It  is  exce 
ingly  difficult  to  acquire :  as  in  the  alphabet  there 
fifty-one  characters,  and  each  has  a  very  peculiar  sou 
In  your  alphabet,  you  know,  there  are  but  twenty-i 
and  when  you  began  to  learn  to  read  you  thought  it  v 
hard  to  remember  which  was  A,  and  which  was  B,  i 
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Lt  in  the  Oriya  they  are  more  difficult,  as  they  do  not 
'  so  much  in  form  as  ours.  When  I  visit  the  natives, 
» into  the  schools  and  the  children  come  clustering 
1  me,  with  their  brown  smiling  faces,  to  give  their 
ations,  which  they  do  by  putting  their  hands 
her,  saying,  ^^Narmuskara,"  (I  salute  you),  I  feel  it 
3at  denial  not  to  be  able  to  speak  to  them  as  I 
1.  In  Cuttack  we  have  several  interesting  schools ; 
I  that  I  have  seen  most  of  are  the  two  orphan 
ms.  The  boy's  asylum  is  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
ks,  and  the  girls  is  in  Mrs.  Stubbins'  charge.  The 
asylum  and  the  college  are  in  our  compound :  the 
m  is  about  a  himdred  and  twenty  yards  distant 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  college  is  about  a 
red  yards  west  of  that.  In  a  room  of  the  college 
Dglish  school  is  conducted  by  Das,  the  son  of  one 
ir  native  preachers  named  Persua,  and  is  attended 
number,  of  boys  from  the  asylum,  several  of  the 
of  native  christians,  and  some  heathen  boys.  Mr. 
ks  has  been  out  on  a  tour,  visiting  the  markets, 
Mr.  Stubbins.  During  his  absence  Mrs.  Buckley, 
le  sabbath,  has  had  a  bible  class  of  Oriya  boys,  and 
'e  had  those  who  could  understand  English.  You 
d  like  to  have  seen  those  dear  boys  seated  in  rows, 
in  their  clean  white  dresses,  with  their  smiling 
and  bright  black  eyes  lifted  to  their  teacher,  watch- 
iamestly,  as  it  were,  to  catch  the  words  of  instruc- 
as  they  flowed  from  her  lips.  They  were  very 
itive,  and  showed  by  their  intelligent  answers,  that 
knew  many  texts  in  the  word  of  God.     They  sing 
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the  hymns,  *^  Mercy's  free,"  "  There  is  a  happy  land, 
and  "  Oh,  that  will  be  joyful !"  very  nicely :  the  two  las 
are  translated  into  Oriya ;  the  other  one  is  not,  and  ii 
only  sung  by  the  boys  who  are  taught  English,  but  W4 
hope  soon  to  have  that  in  the  native  language.  I  musi 
just  tell  you  that  a  considerable  number  of  die  childrei 
in  these  schools  were  intended  to  be  offered  as  sacrificei 
to  idols,  but  have  been  rescued  from  that  horrible  death 
Another  time  you  may  hear  more  about  them.  I  hopf 
from  this  you  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  contribu- 
ting your  money  and  prayers  to  this  noble  cause.  Nevei 
forget  to  pray  for  these  poor  young  heathen,  that  the 
great  and  good  Shepherd  may  gather  them  as  lambs  in 
his  arms,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom ;  and  while  pray- 
ing earnestly  for  them,  do  not  forget  that  you  also  need 
a  change  of  heart  to  be  made  fit  for  heaven. 
I  am  your  sincere  well-wisher, 
CtUtack,  Orissay  East  Indies.        Elizabeth  Butleb. 


SABBATH  SCHOLAR'S    MISSIONARY  HYMN. 
(Tune — ^  OreenkuuPt  Icy  Mountains,") 

In  heathen  lands  benighted. 

There's  many  a  little  child, 
That's  like  a  flow'ret  blighted, 

On  which  the  sun  ne'er  smiled : 
No  Sunday  schools  nor  preachers, 

Have  told  them  things  divine ; 
For  want  of  christian  teachers, 

In  ignorance  they  pine. 
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Thfin,  0 1  how  good  and  gnteM 

Should  we  for  ever  be — 
That  taught  to  shun  what's  hateftil| 

The  way  to  heaven  we  see ; 
Our  friends  in  loye  and  kindness, 

Would  lead  us  in  that  way — 
And  to  remoye  our  blindness, 

To  Ood  for  light  they  pray. 

0 !  Jesus,  precious  Saviour, 

Our  christian  teachers  hear. 
Grant  them  thy  special  favour. 

And  lead  us  in  thy  fear. 
And  may  the  Gospel's  lustre — 

That  star  so  bright  and  dear — 
Induce  us  all  to  cluster 

Within  its  sacred  sphere. 

0 !  may  this  star,  which  sadness 

And  sin  dispels  from  earth, 
Inspire  our  hearts  with  gladness, 

To  hail  the  Saviour's  birth : 
lake  dew  on  blossoms  tender, 

Thy  Spirit,  Jesus,  send, 
And  we'll  our  hearts  surrender 

To  Thee,  the  children's  SViend. 

Then  we  with  strength  increasing. 

As  we  increase  in  years, 
Wai  strive,  with  zeal  unceasing, 

To  dzy  the  mourner's  tears : 
For  His  the  christian's  duty, 

His  privilege  and  aim — 
Of  holmess  the  beauty. 

To  spread  the  Saviour's  name. 
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THE  ROYAL  MINT ; 

OB,  THE  PLAGE  WHEBE   MONET  IS  MADE. 

APS  some  of  our  young  friends  may  have  often 
ered  where  all  the  coins  made  of  copper,  and  silver, 
old,  come  from — the  farthings,  halfpennies,  pennies, 
^enny  and  fourpenny  hits,  sixpences,  shillings, 
s,  bwcrowns,  crowns,  half  sovereigns,  and  sove- 
I !  Ton  have  a  picture  of  the  place  before  you  now. 
Mnlding  represented  on  the  opposite  page  is  called 
MlaV*  the  name,  you  know,  of  a  plant  which  grows 
r  gaidens,  and  is  used  in  cooking ;  the  word,  in 
tae,  gignifies  a  place  where  anything  is  invented 
luide,  or  coined.  The  Mint  was  formerly  within 
bl'  Tower  of  London,  but  in  the  reign  of  George 
his  handsome  stone  building  was  erected  on  Tower- 
minde  the  Tower  walls.  To  this  place  the  precious 
M'wre  brought,  and  when  prepared,  are  stamped  by 
itaefy  in  the  neatest  and  most  precise  manner  possi- 
jeriBsy  coin  of  one  size  being  exactly  alike  in  weight, 
Ij,  and  appearance.  Everything  is  done  by  rule, 
tt  mistakes  are  scarcely  possible.  Soldiers  guard 
atrances,  and  more  may  be  called  in  five  minutes 
llie  Tower.  But  we  never  heard  of  any  attempt 
g  been  made  to  rob  the  place,  which  is  very  strong 
leenre.  The  process  of  stamping,  or  coining,  is 
enrions,  but  difficult  to  describe  exactly.  Great 
ivements  have  been  made  of  late  in  producing  the 
both  in  the  beauty  of  the  designs  and  the  per- 
Q  of  the  execution. 
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THE  TABERNACLE  OP  THE  HEBREWS 

AS  SEEN  WHEN  PITCHED  IN  THE  WILDEBNESS. 

We  should 
both  surprise 
regret  if  as 
our  joung  i 
ers,  who  are 
to     read     t 
pages,  had  c 
read  in  the  I 
about   this 
remarkable  ] 
of  divine  won 
We  believe 
nearly  all  oft 
have  done  so 

if  only  one  of  them  has  not,  we  hope  he  will  at  c 
for  we  assure  him  he  will  be  very  much  interested. 
We  shall,  however,  to  help  those  who  have  read  a 
it  to  remember,  and  to  induce  any  who  have  not  to 
no  time  in  doing  so,  give  all  our  young  readers  a 
description  of  it     But  a  few  words  about  what 
place  before  the  Tabernacle  was  erected  will  be  neces 
When  Moses,  by  the  power  and  under  the  prote< 
of  Jbhoyah,  had  led  the  Hebrews  from  a  land  of  slf 
into  the  wild  and  rocky  regions  of  Arabia,  he 
divinely  directed  how  to  manage  them.     For  he 
been  slaves  in  Egypt,  they  were  what  we  might  c 
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half-barfoarous  race — ignorant,  and  often  impatient  God, 
by  bis  servant,  undertook  to  instruct  and  rule  them. 

After  giving  them  the  Great  Law  at  Sinai^  other  laws 
and  rules  were  given  to  teach  them  lessons  of  order  and 
puritj;  and  thus  they  were  taught  to  reverence  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  their  duty  to  each  other  as  the 
children  of  one  Father. 

Moses  was  then  directed  to  make  a  large  tent,  or 
tabernacle,  which  was  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  their 
encampments,  and  thus  form  a  central  point  to  which 
they  might  all  look,  and  to  which  they  might  all  gather 
at  stated  times. 

This  Tabernacle  was  a  moveable  fabric,  so  contrived 
aa  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  at  plea- 
sure, for  the  convenience  of  carrying  it  from  place  to 
place,  during  the  forty  years  migration  of  the  Israelites 
ia  the  wilderness.  Though  sometimes  called  a  **  tent,'' 
probably  because  it  was  a  moveable  building  having  no 
proper  roof,  but  merely  covered  with  canopies  of  cloth 
and  skin,  it  was  nevertheless  constructed  with  extraor- 
dmary  magnificence,  and  at  a  prodigious  expense,  that 
it  might  be  in  some  measure  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
JiHovAH,  the  monarch  of  Israel,  who  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  it  as  his  palace,  and  corresponding  also  to  the 
value  of  those  spiritaal  and  eternal  blessings  of  which 
it  was  designed  to  be  a  type  or  emblem.  The  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  alone,  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
this  holy  house,  and  of  which  we  have  an  account,^* 
ammmted,  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland's  reduction 

*  EzodoB  zzxTiii  24,  25. 
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of  Jewish  talents  and  shekels  to  sterling  coin,  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  pounds.  If  to  this  we  add  the  vast 
quantity  of  brass,  or  copper,  that  was  used  about  this 
fabric  for  its  court  and  furniture;  the  rich  wood  of 
which  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  as  well  as  the  pillars 
which  surrounded  the  court,  and  other  utensils,  were 
made;  the  rich  embroidered  curtains  and  canopies 
which  covered  the  Tabernacle,  divided  the  parts  of  it, 
and  surrounded  the  courts ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the 
jewels  that  were  set  in  the  high  priest's  ephod  and 
breas^plate,  and  which  consequently  constituted  a  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle ;  the  value  of  the 
whole  materials,  exclusive  of  the  workmanship,  must 
amount  to  an  immense  sum.  It  was  raised  partly  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  donations,  and  partly  by  a 
poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel  per  head*  for  every  male  above 
the  age  of  twenty  ;  even  this  tax  alone  produced 
£35,359  7s.  6d.  sterling. 

The  Tabernacle  was  thirty  cubits  long,  ten  broad, 
and  ten  in  height ;  which,  reduced  to  English  measure, 
according  to  Dr.  Cumberland — who  supposes  it  the 
Egyptian  cubit,  nearly  equal  to  twenty- two  inches — ^was 
fifty-five  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  eighteen  high. 
The  boards  and  the  bars  were  all  overlaid  with  gold; 
and  their  rings  for  the  staves,  and  their  hasps  at  top,  were 
all  of  the  same  metal.  The  foimdation  on  which  they 
stood  was  also  very  costly  and  magnificent.  It  consisted 
of  solid  blocks  of  silver,  two  under  each  board;  they 

*  A  little  more  than  one  shilling. 
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each  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  of  a  suitable 
h  and  thickness;  each  weighing  a  talent,  or  about 
indred  weight  Of  these  there  were  about  an 
ed  in  number,  ninety-six  of  which  were  laid  for  the 
Gition  of  the  Tabernacle  under  the  forty-eight 
3 ;  and  the  other  four  were  the  bases  of  the 
ns  that  supported  the  vail  or  curtain  which  divided 
side  of  the  Tabernacle  into  two  rooms. 
3  Tabernacle,  thus  fitted  and  reared,  had  four 
tnt  coverings,  or  curtains,  or  carpets,  thrown  one 
he  other,  which  hung  down  the  side  near  to  the 
foundation.  The  first  and  lowest  carpet  was 
of  fine  linen,  richly  embroidered  with  figures  of 
[)im,  in  shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  It  is 
lable  to  suppose,  that  the  right  side  of  this  carpet 
ndermost,  and  so  it  formed  a  beautiful  ceiling  in 
side  of  the  Tabernacle.  This  carpet  consisted  of 
eadths,  which  were  joined  together  with  blue  loops 
lasps  of  gold.  The  next  carpet,  which  lay  over  the 
ddered  one,  was  made  of  a  sort  of  mohair;  the 
;hs  of  these  were  joined  together  with  clasps  of 

)  third  carpet  was  made  of  ram's  skins  dyed  red ; 
le  uppermost  of  all,  which  was  to  fence  the  rest 
the  weather,  was  made  of  tachash  or  badger's 

)  inside  of  the  Tabernacle  was  divided  into  two 
,  by  means  of  a  vcdl  or  curtain,  hung  upon  four 
i,  mentioned  before.  This  vail  was  made  of  the 
t  stuff,  both  for  matter  and  workmanship^  and 
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adorned  with  cherubim  and  other  ornaments,  curiously 
embroidered  upon  it. 

The  room  beyond  the  vail,  which  was  called  the  holy 
of  holies,  was  exactly  square,  being  ten  cubits  each  way^ 
and  the  first  room,  called  the  sanctuary,  was  twice  as 
long  as  it  was  broad. 

Bound  the  Tabernacle  there  was  a  spacious  area,  or 
court,  of  an  hundred  cubits  long  and  fifty  bioad,  sor* 
roundiBd  with  pillars,  set  in  bases  of  brass,  and  filletted 
with  silver,  at  the  distance  of  five  cubits  from  one 
another.  So  that  there  were  twenty  pillars  on  each 
side,  and  ten  at  each  end  of  the  court.  These  pillars 
had  silver  hooks,  on  which  the  hangings  were  fastened, 
that  formed  the  enclosure  of  the  court.  These  hang- 
ings were  of  fine  twined  linen.  The  entrance  into  tbsi 
court  was  at  the  east  end,  facing  the  Tabernacle :  where 
richer  hangings,  for  the  space  of  twenty  cubits,  wttPS 
supported  by  four  of  the  pillars ;  and  these  were  not 
fastened  like  the  rest  of  the  hangings,  but  made  eith^  to 
draw  or  lift  up. 

In  the  sanctuary,  or  first  apartment,  there  was  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  golden  candlestick,  and  the  tsJbU- 
of  shew-bread.  Passing  through  the  vail  which  sepa* 
ratedthe  holy  from  the  most  holy  place,  we  find  "  in  the 
holiest  of  all,**  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  or  covenant^ 
and  its  lid  or  cover,  called  *'the  mercy  seat,"  with  the 
two  cherubims  of  glory  fixed  above  it,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  throne  for  the  Shechinah,  or  bright  cloud,  tlM 
visible  emblem  of  the  Divine  presence.  i 

}      Here,  in  this  holy  place,  did  the  Most  High  take  ii|i 
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his  abode  from  time  to  time,  to  receive  the  offerings  of 
his  people  by  the  hands  of  the  high  priest,  who  tdone 
was  permitted  to  enter  it,  and  that  but  once  a  year,  and 
never  without  blood, — that  is,  never  without  having 
first  offered  up  an  animal  by  shedding  its  blood,  and 
taking  some  of  the  blood  with  him  when  he  went  into 
the  holy  place,  to  make  atonement  before  the  Lord,  for 
bis  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  people.  And  having 
ione  this,  he  would  come  forth  dressed  in  his  splendid 
robes,  and  lifting  up  both  his  hands,  bless  the  assembled 
iiousands  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Now  go  and  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews, 
ind  learn  that  it  was  thus  Jesus,  our  great  High  Priest, 
mtered  into  the  holy  of  holies  in  heaven  for  us,  taking 
^th  him  his  own  blood,  and  there  he  presents  it  before 
;he  throne.  God  smells  a  sweet  savour,  and  accepts  it ; 
md  the  day  is  coming  when  he  will  return,  dressed  in 
the  coronation  robes  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  bless 
[lis  faithful  followers  with  eternal  life. 

A  more  splendid  scene  was  perhaps  never  beheld, 
:han  the  thousands  of  the  Hebrews  presented  when  in 
^eir  encampments  in  the  order  of  their  tribes.  The 
)08ition  of  each  tribe — as,  that  of  Beuben,  Simeon,  Judah, 
ind  the  rest,  were  all  fixed,  every  tribe  or  family  know- 
ng  its  own  place.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  tents  stood 
he  Tabernacle,  the  dwelling  place  of  God  their  King, 
^ell  might  Balaam,  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  the 
op  of  the  rock,  and  "  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents 
according  to  their  tribes,"  exclaim,  with  wondering  ad- 
niratioii,  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy 
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tabernacles,  O  Israel  1  As  the  valleys  are  they  spre 
forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lij 
aloes,  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trc 
beside  the  waters." 


DANGEB  AND  DEATH  ON  THE  ICE. 

Every  winter,  though  warning  after  warning  is  given 
boys  about  going  on  the  ice,  we  always  hear  of  soi 
sad  accident ;  and  what  makes  such  accidents  mo 
sad  is,  that  many  of  them,  nay  most  of  them,  happ 
on  the  sabbath  day.  We  have  just  heard  of  one  tl 
happened  only  a  few  days  ago  in  Lancashire. 

Two  brothers,  on  the  first  Lord*s-day  in  Februai 
1867,  instead  of  going  to  sabbath  school,  went  on  t 
ice.  Whether  they  went  to  slide  or  skate,  I  know  nc 
nor  how  they  were  drowned  I  know  not,  but  they  w€ 
drowned — both  of  them  !  Was  not  this  distressiuj 
Oh,  how  unhappy  would  their  father  and  mother,  ai 
brothers  and  sisters,  feel  when  they  heard  the  sad  new 
And  how  sorry  the  teachers  and  scholars  would  all  b 
They  will  be  seen  no  more  at  the  fireside  or  at  the  tab 
and  their  seats  at  the  sabbath-school  vrill  be  empty ! 

This  is  one  more  solemn  warning  that  there  is  oft 
danger  and  death  on  the  ice.  We  know  how  fond  bo 
are  of  getting  on  the  ice  anywhere,  and  we  do  not  wc 
der  at  that ;  but  we  do  wish,  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  t 
sake  of  their  firiends,  that  they  would  just  think  befc 
they  tread  on  it,  or  set  one  foot  on  it,  whether  there 
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I  water  under  it  or  not.  If  then  is,  my  young. reader, 
.  you  go  on  it.  Go  only  where  the  vater  is  shallow. 
>oded  meadow  frozen  over  is  the  safest, 
ime  boya  were  once  on  the  ice,  and  it  broke  where 
3  was  deep  water.  One  boy  fell  in,  and  the  others 
sfif  to  the  bank.  What  were  they  to  do  7  They  dare 
go  to  him,  and  he  would  be  drowned  if  they  did 
ing.  His  head  was  only  just  above  the  water,  and 
«B  holding  on  by  the  edges  of  the  broken  ice,  which 
as  slippery  as  glass,  and  so  cold  that  he  could  not 
on  much  longer !  One  clever  lad  proposed  to  lay 
1  fiat  on  the  ice,  and  that  another  should  lay  down 
ad  him,  and  another  behind  him,  and  so  take  hold 
«h  otbers  ancles  and  push  one  another  along,  as  you 


n  the  picture,  until  he  could  reach  him.     Three  of 
1  did  so,  and  saved  the  poor  struggling  lad !     That 


HIS  MOTHEB. 


boy  was  a  little  philosopher.  He  reckoned  that  the  ice 
would  bear  his  body  better  wheu  he  was  stretched  out 
flat  upon  it  than  when  he  stood  up,  and  he  was  right 
If  these  lads  had  run  away  to  call  for  help  the  poor  boy 
might  have  been  drowned.  When  there  is  danger  it  is 
always  best  to  think  for  a  moment  or  two  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  and  do  it  directly. 

But  always  try  to  keep  far  enough  out  of  the  way  of 
danger,  and  do  not  forget,  let  me  again  warn  you,  that 
there  is  often  * 

Danger  and  Death  on  the  Ice  ! 


HIS    MOTHEE. 

r 

Mani  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  the  world  has  ever 
known  were  indebted  to  their  mothers  for  the  eminence 
they  afterwards  obtained.  Without  referring  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  let  me  now  put  down  a  few. 
I  shall  confine  my  notice  to  our  own  coimtry,  and  go  no 
further  back  than  the  last  century. 

Dr.  Watts,  who  wrote  those  ** Divine  Songs**  for 
children,  and  the  "  Hymns  '*  we  so  often  sing  in  public 
worship,  and  which  will  keep  his  ilame  in  everlasting 
remembrance  as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts. 

Dr.  Doddridoe,  whose  religious  writings,  and  especi- 
ally that  book  *'  Eise  and  Progress  of  Eeligion  in  the ' 
Soul/'  have  been  such  a  blessing  to  thousands,  guiding 
J  their  feet  into  the  ways  of  life  and  peace.  | 
"                    '            -     •    ■-•1 
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John  Wesley,  who  was  raised  up  and  blessed  by  God 
to  do  more  good  in  the  world  than  any  man  had  done 
since  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

James  Momtgomeby,  the  Christian  Poet,  the  friend  of 
sabbath  schools,  always  ready  to  every  good  work. 
Loving  all  men,  all  men  who  knew  him  loved  him. 
He  died  as  he  lived,  in  great  peace,  at  a  good  old  age. 

William  Knibb,  the  missionary  to  the  negro  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  who  fought  so  nobly  for  their  free- 
dom and  won  the  glorious  victory. 

John  Gbegoby  Pike,  the  author  of  '*  Persuasives  to 
Early  Piety, "  and  many  other  useful  books  for  the 
young — the  solemn  and  earnest  preacher,  and  the  im- 
tiring  advocate  of  christian  missions. 

John  Angel  James,  yet  living,  for  more  than  fifty 
years  a  preacher  of  Christ's  gospel,  whose  numerous 
religious  writings  are  known  and  read  throughout  the 
world. 

All  these — the  three  last  mentioned  we  have  heard 
say  80 — were  indebted  to  their  mothers  for  their  £u:st 
and  most  lasting  impressions  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  religion.  What  a  blessing  is  a  pious  mother  ? 
To  these  we  would  add  a  testimony  to  a  mother's  worth 
by  an  eminent  lawyer,  the  new  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
who  says : — 

"If  I  were  to  survive  her  for  a  thousand  years,  I 
should  still  have  a  grateful  recollection  of  her  kindness, 
her  piety,  her  devotion  to  her  family,  and  her  earnest, 
gentle,  and  christian  anxiety  for  their  happiness  in  this 
life  and  in  the  life  to  come." 


TO  MY  FIRST-BORN. 


TO  MY  FIRST-BORN. 

My  beautiful !  my  first-bom !  like  a  bright  and  sunny  beam 
Thou  sheddest  down  a  golden  light  o'er  life's  enchanted  stream; 
"  Thou  oomest  with  the  snow-drop,"  and  like  that  faiiy  flower, 

0  mayest  thou  bloom  to  cheer  us  in  our  darkest  wintry  hour. 

1  may  not  tell  the  thrill  of  joy  my  bosom's  depths  that  stirred, 
When  first  thy  soft  and  plaintive  cry  my  leaping  spirit  heard ; 
Like  the  whispering  of  the  forest  leaves  at  day's  declining  hours. 
Or  the  music  sweet  of  chiming  brooks  that  soothe  the  sleeping 

flowers. 

The  childless  man  may  never  know  the  deep,  the  voiceless  bliss 
I  felt,  when  on  thy  velvet  brow  I  pressed  my  earliest  kiss ; 
When  from  the  slightly  parted  lips  thy  gentie  breathings  rose, 
And  slumbers  soft  thy  spirit  hushed  in  angel-like  repose. 

Then,  as  I  gazed  with  fond  delight,  and  called  thee  all  mine  own, 
With  a  rapture  that  before  my  soul  had  never,  never  known, 
I  felt  the  unbidden  tears  ficom  nature's  deepest  fountains  start. 
And  a  world  of  feelings,  new  and  strange,  rush  through  my  happy 
heart. 

Nor  can  I  tell,  in  words  of  song,  the  pure  unmingled  joy 
That  thrilled  me  when  I  saw  thee  lie,  my  brave  and  lovely  hay ! 
Soft  pillowed  on  thy  mother's  breast  whose  heart's  deep  gushing  tides 
Are  ever  flowing  forth  to  thee ;  and  where,  unchanged,  abides 

A  love,  whose  deathless  flame  will  glow  through  all  the  scenes  of 

time. 
In  infancy — ^in  youth's  fair  spring — ^in  manhood's  summer  prime : 
A  love  that  not  in  sickness,  nor  in  health,  will  cease  to  be 
The  home  of  holiest  memories — a  stronghold,  child,  for  thee ! 

And  wherefore  art  thou  sent,  sweet  babe, — ^thou  gift  of  yonder  skies  ? 
To  bind  the  souls,  fast  boimd  before,  with  yet  still  stronger  ties  f 
E'en  so ;  but  not  for  this  alone,  though  deep  the  magic  spell 
Thou  weavest  round  the  hearts  that  erst  loved  one  another  welL 

The  God  that  wrought  thy  infant  form,  and  fashioned  every  limb, 
Has  given  thee  as  a  priceless  gem  to  treasure  up  for  him  ; 
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train  thy  spirit  for  a  world  where  bright  and  pure, 
'.  immortality  and  changelesTs  scenes  endure. 

watch  with  wakening  eye,  with  a  holy  jealous  love, 
ot  from  its  solemn  charge  let  aught  a  moment  move ; 
thy  young  and  foolish  heart  in  all  its  wandering  ways, 
ly  feet  secure  amid  the  world's  perplexing  maze : 

bhee  to  a  better  land,  beyond  the  stars  and  sky, 
ious  spirits  blend  their  songs,  and  flowers  that  never  die 
iense  to  the  Holy  One,  whose  arm  was  stretched  to  save 
orld  from  ruin  dread,  from  hell's  engulphing  grave. 

1  thee  of  the  burning  thought,  the  gracious  words  and 

ed  from  lips  that  once  had  breathed  the  accents  of  a 

i; 

the  ^  Mighty  God,"  who  bound  our  nature  to  his  own, 
and  warned,  and  loved,  and  died,  and  rose  to  fill  a  throne. 

ading  for  sin-blighted  souls  on  ruin's  crumbling  verge, 
quell  each  rising  fear — ^hush  passion's  restless  surge : 
lough  to  myriad  hosts  he  gives  the  fulness  of  all  joy, 
ith  love  and  tenderness,  and  blesses  thee,  my  boy. 

■frx)m  thy  parents'  heart,  the  treachery  that  allows 
neglect  of  sacred  claims,  the  scorn  of  solemn  vows ; 
lay  we  warn  and  guide,  till  'neath  the  silent  sod 
ind  wait,  with  worlds,  to  hear  the  trumpet-voice  of  God. 
d,  T.  W.  A. 


THE   HAPPY  HOME! 

CHILD. 

heard  of  a  glorious  world  on  high, 
oqd  the  stars  and  beyond  the  sky, 
ere  the  fields  are  all  clad  in  immortal  green, 
I  night  never  shadows  the  beautiful  scene ; 
Dse  glory  and  beauty  will  never  blight — 

is  there,  dear  mollier,  a  world  so  bright? 
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KOTHEB. 

There  is,  there  is,  my  child. 

CHILD. 

And  they  say  that  in  that  world  above, 
The  air  which  is  breath'd  is  the  air  of  love. 
No  angry  feelings  disturb  their  rest, 
No  cares  are  there,  no  sigh-heaving  breast. 
For  the  tear  of  distress  is  for  aye  wip'd  away. 
And  is  all  this  true,  dear  mother;  now  say? 

MOTHEB. 

It  is,  it  is,  my  child. 

CBILD, 

Oh !  mother,  then  this  is  that  glorious  home 
Where  the  Saviour  resides,  and  sin  never  can  come. 
That  world  of  which  often  I've  heard  you  tell. 
Where  the  angels  and  beautiful  cherubim  dwell. 

0  say  when  we  reach  that  heavenly  shore, 
Shall  we  ever  be  parted  again  any  more  ? 

KOTHBB. 

No  more,  my  child,  no  more. 

CHILD. 

Dear  mother,  I  know  what  you  say  is  sincere, 

And  there's  none  but  my  father  I  love  so  dear. 

Oh !  may  we  all  meet  in  that  blessed  land. 

With  my  brothers  and  sisters,  a  happy  band, 

And  range  with  delight  over  blissftd  plains. 

And  sing  of  God's  love  in  immortal  strains. 

With  my  sabbath-school  teachers,  and  school-mates  dear. 

Oh,  how  sweet  we  shall  sing  if  we  all  meet  there ! 

And  our  ministers  too,  and  a  great  many  more, 

1  hope  I  shall  meet  on  that  heavenly  shore. 

MOTHEB. 

I  hope  we  shall  meet  on  that  heavenly  shorQ !        S.  S. 
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TEB  FOSI  fU)VXB&  OF  BFBIKO. 

THE  FIB&T  FLOWERS  OF  SPEING. 

Who  does  not  love  to  see 
them  coming  in  smiling 
beau^  to  tell  of  sunn; 
'^  houTB?  He  muet  be  a 
B  strange  boy  or  girl,  ormoa, 
r  woman,  vho  does  not 
'  admire  beautiful  flowers  I 
Flowers  grew  in  Pant' 
dise.  I  have  no  doubt  i^ 
that  And  it  ma;  be  that 
manj'  of  our  flowers  are 
such  as  ^ew  in  that  Oar- 
den  of  the  Lord.  PerhafW 
they  are  not  bo  brilliant  in 
colour,  or  so  rich  in  fra- 
grance, for  the  earth  itself 
was  cursed  through  the 
idience  of  man ;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  umceive 
vers  that  could  exceed  in  beauty  and  fragrance 
uahing  rose  and  lovely  lily. 
1  then  there  is  such  an  endleas  variety  of  fiowera 
d  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  even  on  the 
)  of  the  waters,  of  every  imaginable  form,  and 
,  and  scent  I  Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  a  species 
mica,  not  mach  known  at  present  in  our  gardens. 
'ertmiau,  or  Speedwells,  as  they  are  called  in 
h,  are  very  nnmerouB.  They  are  very  pretty 
blue  flowers  striped  with  darker  abad«B,  -vV^ 


ZHB  vffisr  nowxm  (xr  spii]n& 


more  or  less  of .  a  light  or  white  ceoatreu     One 
the  spring  Speedwell,  Is  one  of  our  earliest 
flowers,  and  is  to  he  found  on  every  sunn] 
Another  is  the  spotted  Speedwell^  found  in  ^ 
particularly  in  old  ones.     It  runs  up  several  s 
hlue  flowers  ftom  two  to  six  inches  in  length, 
are  also  two  species  very  common  in  watery 
called  Brooklime.    All  these  are  well  known  to 
who  are  Ibnd  of  garden  or  field  flowers,  and  a 
small  are  very  heautiful,  and  the  more  closely  1 
examined  the  more  heautiful  they  appear. 

In  some  foreign  countries  in  hotter  climates, 
are  often  Ibund  of  stupendous  size  and  sui 
splendour,  liar  beyond  any  which  grow  in  thi 
region. 

H^w  kind  it  was  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  ] 
Hie  face  of  this  earth,  which  had  been  spoiled 
such  lovely  tokens  of  his  skill  and  kindness.  T 
not  go  out  at  midnight  to  gaze  at  the  countless  s 
stud  the  heavens  in  order  to  learn  a  lesson  of 
nite  wisdom  and  Almighty  power :  for  a  christia 
has  said : — 

''Xot  wotldB  on  worldt  in  phalanx  dttp. 
Need  we  to  prove  a  God  is  h^re ; 

The  daisy,  firesh  flrom  winter's  sleef^ 
Tells  of  his  haod  in  l|nes  as  olear. 

For  vrho  but  He  that  aroh*d  the  akie^ 
And  pours  the  daj'-spring's  living  flood— 

WofMlran  alike  in  all  He  tries — 
Conld  rear  the  daisy's  purple  bud  ? 

Mould  its  green  cup,  its  wiry  stem; 

Its  Mnged  border  nioely  qpin; 
<And  C9t  the  gold  emboss^  f^Vt 
/  lliat,  set  In  silver,  gleams  withinf 
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Ab4  fling  tt  nnrettrafn'd  and  free. 

O'er  MU,  and  dale,  and  deaert  sod  i 
^|[%at  man,  where'er  ne  walks,  maj  seey 

In  every  atep,  the  dtamp  ef  God  !** 

tr  blessed  Lord  himself  when  he  was  upon  earth 
it  OS  a  lesson  from  the  flowers,  and  happy  will  it 
or  yoB,  my  young  reader,  if  you  regard  it,  for  it 
es  you  to  trust  in  Him  who  made  the  flowers  and 
made  you.  Jesus  Christ  said  : — **  Consider  the 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither 
ley  spin :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  Solomon 
11  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these, 
refore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
ii  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?" 


HANNAH'S  BIETH-DAY; 

OB,   EIGHT  TEAB*S  OLD  ! 

r  excellent  and  amiable  baptist  missidnary,  Mr* 
1  of  Serampore,  usually  presented  the  children  o^ 
!if  arsfaman  with  a  little  book,  written  for  the  occa' 

on  each  return  of  their  natal  day.  The  following 
[>re8ented  to  Miss  Hannah  Marshman,  forty  years 
Mafdi  ir,  1817. 

iNifAH.-=— 0,  Mother,  do  you  not  wish  me  joy  ?  this 
Y  birth-day,  you  know  f 
>THEB. — ^Yes,  my  dear,  indeed  I  do  wish  you  much 

I  haye  been  thinking  of  you  a  long  time. 

^'^^ 
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H. — O,  I  am  so  happy  and  glad  I  Eight  3 
only  thmk,  mother,  I  can  remember  being  almo 
and  now  I  shall  soon  be  a  woman. 

M. — I  rejoice  to  see  you  happy,  my  love ;  b 
why  are  you  so  very  glad  because  it  is  your  bu 

H. — Dear  mother,  are  not  people  always 
th^ir  birth-days?  Besides,  it  is  because  I 
years  old. 

M. — Do  you  remember  your  last  birth-day, 

H. — O  yes ;  father  gave  me  a  pocket  testami 
gilt  over.  I  was  very  happy  then ;  but  at  that  1 
only  sev^n,  and  now  I  am  eight,  so  that  is  a  de; 

M. — Pray,  why  is  it  better  to  be  eight  than  1 
dear? 

H. — Why,  dear  mother,  it  is  being  a  whole  3 

M. — Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  I  mean  what  ph 
there  be  in  growing  older,  unless  you  are  sui 
a  better  girl  than  you  were  a  year  ago,  and 
grow  better  still  in  the  year  to  come  ?     Wh< 
&ink  about  it  now  ? 

H. — 0, 1  do  not  know,  mother ;  I  had  no 
of  that 

M. — Indeed,  why  that  is  the  first  thing  peo] 
think  of  on  their  birth-day ;  but  I  confess  I  t 
ing  that  you  have  not  improved  so  much,  in  soi 
as  I  could  wish.  It  is  really  shocking  to  grow 
taller,  and  yet  be  neither  wiser  nor  better, 
never  think  of  being  glad  of  such  a  thing. 

H. — But  I  think  I  am  a  great  deal  mi^e  of 
than  I  was  then ;  for  I  know  I  used  to  like 
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cat's-cradle  with  children,  and  now  I  think  it  quite  silly. 
I  will  never  play  with  them  at  it  if  they  teaze  me  ever 
so  now. 

M. — ^But  I  should  not  think  it  silly,  but  good  natured 
and  kind,  to  see  you  divert  your  little  friends  when  they 
wish  to  play :  indeed,  I  cannot  thiink  you  any  more  of  a 
woman  as  you  call  it,  because  you  are  tired  of  playing 
at  cat's-cradle.  Now,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  you  showed 
more  of  what  I  should  call  the  wisdom  of  a  woman, 
twelve  months  ago,  than  you  do  now ;  for  then,  I  believe, 
I  used  to  think  you  a  very  careful  and  active  little  girl. 
You  were  always  ready  to  come  to  work  at  the  proper 
hour,  and  took  pains  to  mind  what  you  were  taught  I 
had  seldom  to  complain  of  long  stitches,  and  tasks  only 
half  done;  or  your  fsither  of  blotted  copy-books,  and 
ckimsy  letters. — ^But  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  you  have 
lost  many  of  your  good  habits,  and  sometimes  we  think 
you  both  lazy  and  careless.  Now,  for  my  part,  if  I  had 
to  choose,  I  would  rather  be  an  active,  kind,  and  prudent 
little  girl,  of  seven  years  old,  than  lazy,  careless,  and 
peevish,  at  eight  or  even  nine.  Dp  not  you  think  I  am 
right? 

H. — ^I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure :  only  I  do  not  like  to 
be  made  sorry  on  my  birth-day,  when  I  thought  I  should 
be  so  merry. 

M. — I  do  not  wish  to  spoil  your  pleasure,  tny  dear 
child,  I  can  assure  you ;  I  only  desire  to  make  you  more 
truly  happy,  and  I  tbhik,  if  you  really  wish  it,  I  can  tell 
you  how. 

H. — O,  pray  do,  mother. 
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M. — ^Well  then,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  say  to 
myself  if  I  were  in  your  place :— **  So,  I  am  eight  years 
old  to-day ;   that  is  not  so  very  young.     I  am  growing 

'  quite  a  great  girl,  and  it  is  high  time  I  should  begin  to 
make  myself  useful.    I  should  like  to  be  a  woman,  in*' 

•  deed,  but  I  must  not  think  of  it  while  I  have  so  many 
childish  ways —while  I  am  idle,  fretful,  and  careleair.-^ 

.  I  ought  to  conquer  these  silly  habits,  and,  as  this  ill  iftiy 
birth-day,  I  will  begin  to  mend  this  very  day.     My 

'  parents  shall  not  have  to  complain  of  me  as  tiMy  haife 

done ;  for  if  I  do  but  take  pains,  and  really  mind  titet 

they  teach  me,  there  is  no  fear  but  that  I  shall  dtofdy 

improve." 

H. — ^Dear  mother,  I  wish  I  had  Uiought  of  all  this 

■  without  your  telling  me :  but  indeed  I  will  try  to  mind  it 

M. — "bo,  my  love,  and  then  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a 

happy  day  for  you.    Now  I  can  kiss  you  with  pleaaufe^ 

and  heartily  wish  you  many  returns  of  such  a  plieasant 

'birth-day.    But  I  hear  your  little  friends  are  eome^  so 

.go  and  join  them,  and  be  as  merry  as  ever  you  please 
all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Thia  ia  Hannah's  natal  day, 
PkalM  llie  Lord,  ye  piay-nmte«  lay: 
He  tmm  nothing  nised  my  frame, 
PnAse,  O  praise,  bis  awftal  nune. 

Still  each  day  on  him  I  rest, 
With  hib  mile  rm  amply  blest : 
Should  he  irown,  I  loose  my  breath, 
And  that  moment  sink  In  deafli. 

I 

Shoold  his  grace,  so  freely  given, 
Land  my  happy  soul  in  heaven ; 
Then  throonioat  eternity 
Happy  shaU  each  birth-day  be  I 
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EIED'S  NESTS. 

Bus's  DQito  Rr«  Teiy 
k  tempting  thiDgs  to 
I  littls  foUiB,  and  no 
a  wonder,  for  the  nestB 
A  which  these  pretty 
^creatures  build,  and 
I  in  which  they  lay 
/  their  eggs  and  rear 
'  dieir  young,  are  very 
■  neat  and  nice  faabi- 
tatione,  and.  it  is  a 
pretty  sight  to  sea  a 
nest  "  w^  fire  eggs 
Well  do  we  remember  with  what  delight  and 
linticn  we  looked,  when  children,  at  a  nest  of  the 
^  sparrow's  blue  eggs  I  But  children,  aks !  are  not 
ifiod  with  seeing :  they  want  to  tear  away  the  neat, 
cany  home  the  eggs,  and  then  they  spoil  the  whoLs. 
er  do  the  nest  and  its  eg^  look  bo  nice  as  when  in 
green  branches  of  the  bush  where  it  was  built, 
[  <Hily  think  of  taUng  away  the  nest  of  the  pretty 
a,  who  took  eo  much  p^os  to  build  it  1  That  is  cru«l. 
I  iMst  is  &e  bird'a  house,  and  it  s^res  it  for  i^ain, 
tables,  and  bed,  and  alL  Do  not  then  take  away 
little  birds  nest,  for  it  is  its  house  and  its  all. 
Imost  every  bird  builds  its  nest  in  a  difltereot  mannac 
1  anortber.  Some  are  Ttcy  cnzious  indMd.  ^TIm 
^t  them  to  build  their  ntsts,  and  wbeM  to  haM 


them  ?  The  great  God.  And  they  are  taught  to  do 
their  work  so  well;  that  one  6f  our  host  poets  has  said, 
and  said  truly — 

«  Bat  most  of  all  it  wins  my  admlratioii 
To  view  the  stmctore  <^  this  little  work— 
A  bird's  nest.    Mark  it  well,  within,  without. 
Ko  tool  had  he  tiiat  wroogh^  no  knife  to  cn^ 
No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert. 
No  elue  to  join ;  his  little  beak  was  all; 
And  yet  how  neatly  finished.    What  nice  hand 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art^ 
And  twenty  year^  apprenticeship  to  boot^ 
Oan  make  me  such  another?    Fondly  then 
We  boast  of  excellence,  whose  noblest  skill 
Instinctiye  genins  foils.** 

Yes,  this  is  quite  true,  that  you  could  not,  if  yon  tried 
your  hest,  huild  a  hird's  nest :  the  hird  would  beat  yoo. 
Is  it  then  wiser  or  better  than  you  ?  No :  for  though 
it  can  build  its  nest  better  than  you  would,  it  could  hot 
build  a  nest  for  another  bird,  and  it  could  not  build  its 
own  nest  in  any  other  way.  It  does  all  it  does  by 
Instinct;  but  you  have  reason,  which  is  better  than 
instinct,  and  your  reason  enables  you  to  do  things 
which  all  the  birds  in  the  world  could  not  do.  You 
could  be  taught  to  build  a  Jiouse  in  any  way  you  pleased, 
and  to  do  thousands  of  things  which  they  can  never  do. 
You  can  talk,  and  you  can  listen  when  another  talks, 
and  when  you  have  heard  any  thing,  you  can  torn  it 
over  in  your  mind,  and  think  about  it,  and  this  is  NfbaX 
we  call  reason,  which  is  better  than  instinct,  and  it  is 
this  which  distinguishes  us  from  birds,  and  beasts, 
and  fishes,  and  makes  us  the  masters  of  them  alL 
And  mind  one  thing,  because  we  have  this  reaaoDv 
___ 


tmale  bsve  not,  Ood  mil  call  ua  to  account 
we  do. 

lotber  word  about  enrious  nests.  Here  is  b 
r  one.  It  is  the  nest  of  an  Indian  bird  called 
beak.  Some  canons  tales  are  told  of  ibis  bird. 
One  says,  "  It 
is  rather  la^er 
than  a  sparrow, 
its  plumage  is 
yellow  brown;  it 
I  is  astonishingly 
.  sensible,  faith- 
ful, and  docile; 
I  never  voluntarily 
;  deserting  the 
place  where  its 
young  are  hatch- 
ed,butnot  averse 
to  the  society  of 
mankind,  and 
igfat  to  perch  on  the  bands  of  its  master.  In  a 
lature  it  generally  builds  its  nest  on  the  highest 
n  find,  and  prefers  that  which  happens  to  over 
«r ;  its  nest  is  made  of  grass,  which  it  weaves 
1,  and  shapes  like  a  large  bottle,  suspending  it 
1  the  branches,  but  so  as  to  rock  with  the  wind, 
ing  it  with  its  entrance  downwards  to  secure  it 
Is  of  prey.  Its  nest  usually  consists  of  two  or 
unbei«,  and  it  is  generally  believed  it  lights  it 
Sre^ies,  iriiicb  it  is  said  to  catch  ^ve,  at  niight, 
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and  confine  with  moist  clay.  It  may  be  taught  with  | 
ease  to  fetch  a  piece  of  paper,  or  any  small  &ing  its 
master  points  out  to  it  It  is  an  attested  fact,  that  if  a 
ring  be  dropped  into  a  deep  well,  and  a  signal  be  given 
to  it,  it  will  fly  down  with  amazing  celerity,  catch  th0 
ring  before  it  reaches  the  water,  and  bring  it  up  to  its 
master  with  apparent  exultation ;  and  it  is  confidently 
asserted,  that  if  a  house  or  any  other  place  be  shown 
once  or  twice,  it  will  carry  a  note  thither  immediately, 
on  a  proper  signal  being  made.  One  instance  of  this 
docility  I  can  mention  myself  with  confidence,  having 
often  been  an  eye-witness  of  it  The  young  Hindoo 
women  wear  very  thin  plates  of  gold,  called  ticas, 
slightly  fixed  by  way  of  ornament  between  their  eye- 
brows ;  and  when  they  pass  through  the  streets,  it  is 
not  imcommon  for  the  young  men  who  amuse  them- 
selves with  training  these  birds,  to  give  them  a  signal 
which  they  understand,  and  send  ^em  to  pluck  the 
pieces  of  gold  from  the  foreheads  of  the  girls,  which 
they  bring  in  triumph  to  their  masters." 

I  now  wish  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  habits  of. 
one  of  our  prettiest  English  birds,  the  Ooldi&ach. 
Their  nests,  which  are  always  most  beautifully  finished, 
are  sometimes  built  in  a  tall  shrub  in  our  gardens,  and 
sometimes  in  places  of  less  public  resort.  Here  is  one 
for  you  to  examine,  which  a  young  family  of  birds  have 
just  quitted*  Observe  how  deep  it  is,  and  warmly  lined 
with  soft  moss  and  wool.  How  neat  and  compact  all 
through ;  and  yet  the  bird  bad  no  tools  but  its  Uttle 
beak  and  feet    In  these  nests  the  female  bird  hgB  five 
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)ggs.  After  the  young  ones  leave  the  shell,  the 
biMs  f!^d  iSieiti  with  VHrioad  kinds  of  worms 
sects,  though  when  full  grown  thej  eat  nothing 
ds.  When  each  little  one  has  bad  its  portion,  the 
)s  often  peroh  on  a  green  brandi  near  the  nest, 
rol  forth  sotne  of  their  sweetest  songs  of  glad- 
»r  the  safety  and  welf%ufe  of  their  offspring.  I 
o  little  bd^  or  gitl  would  wantonly  deprive  diese 
birds  of  their  e^s  or  young  one^  for  the  sake  of 
aughty  children  call  fun,  but  which  is  in  reality 
mischief^  and  infitcts  the  greatest  agony  on  the 
bircts.  I  was  once  witness  of  such  a  scene  with- 
ng  able-  te^  present  it,  and  it  made  my  heart  ache 
the  poor  birds  flutter  and  cxy  over  the  heads  of 
filers,  who  eonveyed  away  their  callow  brood,  and 
m  nest  they  had  taken  no  much  pains  to  build, 
the  heaf  Cd  of  my  dear  children  are  too  tender  to 
ny  cautions  'on  this  subject  Best  assured,  it 
grieve  me  very  much  to  see  you  ill-use  the 
it  insect  God  has  made,  instead  of  affording  it, 
have  been  taught,  protection  and  support 
then,  think  of  another  thing.  If  every  boy  in 
d  were^'to  go  about  the  fielda,  getting  all  the  eggs 
d,  we  shoidd  then  have  very  few  of  these  pretty 
>rs  left  in  the  land.  You  would  not  like  that  I  am 
ITou  love  to  hear  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird,  the 
ch  and  the  skylark,  the  redcap  and  the  bullfinch, 
leir  merry  songs  of  joy  taiA  gkdhess.  But  re- 
r,  that  if  all  their  eggs  were  destroyed,  we  should 
3ver  hear  another  song  firom  any  one  of  them ! 
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THE  DBEAMY  BAYS  OF  YOUTfl^ 

When  a  jonih  of  early  teens 
life  Appeared  a  wondroiu  things 

Fancy  painted  golden  scenes 
On  ^e  happy  fdture^s  wing» 

Pktare.  after  pkstnre  rose. 
In  the  dreamings  of  my  xnin^ 

Burnished  by  the  burning  glows 
Of  my  rapture  unconfined. 

Urst  I  crossed  the  mighty  sea^ 
Trayelldd  through  untravelled  scenei% 

Passed  through  countries  far  away, 
Where  the  fiercest  s&vage  reig^8» 

Then  a  mansiim  I  possessed, 
Wondrous  for  its  size  and  fbrrn^ 

Standing  en  a  mountain's  crest^ 
Margined  by  a  bubbling  stream* 

Hasten,  hasten,  was  my  cry; 

Intervening  years  begone  ;. 
Hinder  not  that  wanted  joy, 

1  haye  fixed  my  hopes  upon. 

Let  me  ha?e  the  coming  good ; 

Let  me  taste  the  mirth  and  bliss 
Which,  when  youthful  days  are  Qe(lf 

I  in  manhood  shall  ]fbssess. 

Now  those  dreamy  days  are  gone, 
And  the  dreamed-of  days  are  here; 

Mirthless,  joyless,  OTery  one» 
As  the  days  that  fled  before* 

Painted  pictures,  empty  too 
As  the  mirage  of  the  sands 
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Bising  to  the  distant  ^iew — 
Shadows  flying  from  our  hands. 

Earth  affords  no  solid  joj; 

Beal  bliss  it  will  not  grow 
Midst  the  sin  and  Tanity 

Of  this  wilderness  below* 

Only  Heayen  can  satisfy 

AJl  we  hope  or  all  we  plan; 
Onfy  Jesus  can  supply, 

Meayen  and  happiness  to  man.  T.  N.  C. 


THE  GBATEFUL  SABBATH  SGHOLAB. 

i  Oirl,  who  for  her  constant  attendance  and  good  conduct  was 
rented  with  a  new  Bible,  repeated  the  followuig  reply : — 

This  sacred  Book  I  take  with  grateitd  heart. 
For  the  rich  treasures  which  its  truths  impui: 
Here  my  Cbeatob  I  am  taught  to  know, 
i^m  whose  free  bounty  all  my  blessings  flow : 
Here  the  bless'd  Oosp6l  Ghbist  the  SAyiouK  brought. 
His  doctrines,  laws,  and  promises,  are  taught 
This  book  shall  be  my  study  and  deli|^t; 
rU  nead  and  think  about  it  day  and  night : 
By  these  pure  rules  the  paths  of  yioe  111  shu^ 
And  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments  run; 
That  I  the  rich  inheritance  mt^  gain 
Of  endless  glory,  there  with  Ghbist  to  reign. 
Dear  gen'rous  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  care ; 
That  Heayen  may  \Aioaa  you  is  my  humble  prayer; 
The  Gob  you  senre  ^our  labours  will  approve ; 
He  will  reward  you  m  the  realms  aboye. 
There  may  we  meet,  to  worship  and  adore 
The  Great  Bedeehbb  God,  for  eyermore ! 
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POUNTADTS  OF  WATERS. 

EMS  are  of  two  kinds— -natural  and  artifieial.  That 
oral  fountain  where  you  find  water  bubbling  up 
B  earth  of  itself,  and  that  is  an  artificial  fountain 
f  gudies  from  arenues  left  opesi  in  soma  otna- 
edifice.  Hence  it  is  that  artificial  fountains  can 
)  suek  beautiliil  objects.  The  piicture  is  a  repre- 
n  of  one  in  the  Crystal  Palaee« 

)  were  several  celebrated  fountains  in  Judea^  such 
3f  BogeU  of  QihOB,  of  Siloam,  and  of  Nazareth, 
isions  to  them  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  both 
md  new  Testament  Dr.  Chandler,  in*  his  travels 
Minor,  says,  "  the  reader  as  we  proceed,  will 
|uent  mention  of  fountadns.     Their  number  is 

0  the  nature  of  the  oountiy  and  climate.  The 
rdied  and  thirsty,  demands  moisture  to  aid  tege- 

and  a  cloudless  sun,  which  inflames  the  air, 

1  for  tiM  people  the  verdure,  with  shade  and  air, 
3able  attendants.  Hence  fountains  are  met  with 
rin  ihe  towns  and  villages,  but  in  the  fields  and 
«  and  by  the  sides  of  the  roods,  and  of  thebeaten 
n  the  mountains.  Many  of  them  are  the  useful 
as  of  humane  persons,  while  living,  or  have  been 
bed  as  the  legacies  on  their  decease.** 

ontahis  of  water  w^re  so  extremely  valuable  to 
ubitants  of  the  eastern  countries,  it  is  easy  to 
md  why  the  inspired  writers  sa  fi^quently  allude 
,  and  thence  deduce  some  of  their  most  beautlftd 
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and  striking  similitudes,  when  they  would  set  forth  the 
choicest  spiritual  blessings.    Thus  Jenamiah  calls  the 
blessed  God,  "the  fountain  of  living  waters ;"  ch.  iL  13. 
As  those  springs  or  fountains  of  water  are  the  most  nt 
uable  and  highly  prized,  whidi  never  intermit  or  cease 
to  flow,  but  are  always  sending  forth  their  streams,  such 
is  Jehovah  to  the  souls  of  his  people ;  not  only  is  hei  a 
perennial  source  of  felicity,  but  it  is  life  eternal  to  know 
him.     Zechariah,  pointing  in  his  days  to  the  atonement 
which  was  to  be  made  in  the  fulness  of  time,  by  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  describes  it  as  a  foon 
tain  that  was  t-o  be  opened;  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  might  wash  away  all  their  impurities.    *'  In 
that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house 
of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin 
and  for  uncleanness,"  ch.  xiii.  1.  Joel  predicted  the  salvsr 
tion  which  was  to  come  out  of  Zion,  under  the  beautifal 
figure  of  *'  a  fountain  which  should  come  forth  out  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  <di.  iii.  18.    The  Psalmist,  epc- 
patiating  on  the  excellency  of  the  loving-kindness  of 
God,  not  only  as  afifording  a  ground  of  hope  to  the  ehilr 
dren  of  men,  but  also  as  the  source  of  consolation  vd 
happiness,  adds,  *'  Thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the 
river  of  thy  pleasures,  for  with  thee  is  the  fountain  ef 
life,"  Ps.  zxxvi.  7 — 9.    In  short,  the  blessedness  of  the 
heavenly  state  is  shadowed  forth  under  this  beaatiM  \ 
figure ;  for  as  in  the  divine  presence  there  is  "  fulness  of 
joy,  and  at  God's  right  hcmd,  pleasures  for  evermore^" 
(Ps.  xvi.  11,)  so  it  is  said  of  those  who  came  out  of  great ; 
tribulation,  that  '^  the  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the ': 
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rone,  shall  lead  tbem  unto  living  fountains  of  waters, 
d  Qod  shall  wipe  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  Bev.  vii.  1 7. 
And  then,  amongst  the  last  words  spoken  by  God  to 
m,  is  that  wonderful  invitation  to  the  Fountain  of 
3  which  you  will  find  just  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of 
^voUtion — "  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come, 
id  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Gome.  And  let  him  that 
athirst  come.  And  whosoever  wiU,  let  him  take  the 
kter  of  life  freely." 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OPENEI>. 

The  Fountain  of  Christ,  Lord  help  ns  to  sing^ 
The  blood  of  our  Priest,  our  crucified  King ; 
The  Fountain  that  cleanses  fh>m  sin  and  from  filthy 
And  richly  dispenses  salvation  and  health. 

This  Fountain  so  dear  hell  fireelj  impart; 
When  pierced  by  the  spear,  it  flowed  from  his  hearty 
'With  blood  and  with  water,  the  first  to  atone, 
To  eleanse  us  Uie  latter;  the  Fountain's  but  one. 

This  Fountain  from  guilt  not  only  makes  pure, 
And  giyes,  soon  as  felt,  infallible  cure ; 
But  if  guilt  removed,  return  and  remain. 
Its  power  may  be  proved  again  and  again. 

This  Fountain  unseal'd  stands  Open  for  all 
Who  Ipng  to  be  heal'd,  the  great  and  the  small : 
Herok's  strength  for  the  wefJdy  that  hither  are  led ; 
Here's  health  for  the  sickly,  and  Hfe  for  the  dead. 

This  Fountain  though  lieh,  from  eharge  is  quite  clear. 
The  poorer  the  wretch  the  weloomer  here : 
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Gome  needy,  and  gniltf ,  come  loathsome,  and  bare ; 
Though-  kp'roos  and  filthy,  eome  jnst  as  yoa  nte-. 

This  f*oantain  m  vain  has  never  been  try'd, 

It  takes  out  all  stain  whenever  apply*d : 

The  I*ofmtain  flows  sweetly  with  vhrtae  divhie, 

To  oleMiBe  souls  complete^,  though  lep'rotis  as  ndiMr 


THE  FOUNTAIN  APPLIED. 

Therb  is  a  Fountain  filled  with  blood, 
Drawn  from  Immanuel's  veins ; 

And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood. 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

The  dymg  thief  rejoieed  to  see 

That  Fountain  in  his  day ; 
O  may  I  there,  though  vile  as  he^ 

Wash  all  my  sins  away ! 

Dear  dying  Lamb,  thy  predous  blood 

Shall  never  lose  its  power, 
Till  all  the  ransom*d  church  of  God 

Be  save  to  sin  no  more. 

E'er  since,  by  faith,  1  saw  the  stream 

Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Bedeeming  love  has  been  my  theme, 

And  shall  be  till  I  die. 

But  when  this  lisping,  stammering  tongue^ 

Lies  silent  in  the  grave, 
Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song 

111  ting  thy  power  to  save! 
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THE  VIMiAGE  SABBATH  SCHOOIi- 

While  bolder  bards  inToke  the  classic  muse, 

And  with  poetic  fire  their  strains  infuse, 

On  quick  imagination's  pinions  soar, 

And  unknown  worlds  or  distant  climes  explore : 

While  such  in  fancy's  towering  flights  sublime, 

Attempt  the  slippery  mount  of  fame  to  climb, 

Be  mine  the  task  a  lowlier  lyre  to  string, 

An  humble  theme  in  humbler  strains  to  sing. 

Yet  still  a  higher  object  be  my  aim, 

Than  proud  ambition  or  the  wreath  of  fame ; 

And  that  my  efforts  may  conducive  tend, 

Spirit  Divine !  with  quickening  rays  descend. 

Thou  who  by  inspiration  didst  impart 

Divine  compassion  to  a  Baikes's*  heart ; 

Endue  with  holy  zeal  that  man  of  grace. 

And  prompt  him  to  befriend  the  rising  race : 

Thou  who  a  persevering  Foxf  didst  move 

With  equid  ardour  in  that  work  of  love, 

By  ceaseless  labours  and  effective  laws 

To  extend,  promote,  and  organize  the  cause : — 

And  Thou  who  in  the  glorious  days  we  see, 

Hast  thousands  touch'd  with  sacred  sympathy ; 

Who  time  and  talents,  purse  and  prayers  bestow. 

To  lighten  ignorance  and  lessen  woe : 

Thou  Source  of  life  and  lig^t,  with  power  endue. 

And  aid  whilst  I  my  pleasing  theme  pursue ! 

*   The  Fonnder  of  SnnAay-Bdhools. 
^  WWMim  foic,  yann^n  oC  Hie  Snadiigr  Scikpol  Sodotf  • 
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Near  yonder  rugged  common,  waste  and  wild, 
That  never  yet  wi^  cultivation  smil*d ; 
Where  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man, 
Spade  never  plied  nor  ploughshare  ever  ran ; 
Where  bushy  furze  and  heath  of  russet  brown, 
For  ages  past  have  unmolested  grown : — 
There,  where  the  by-path  joins  ^e  high-way  side. 
Which  to  the  neighboring  town  your  steps  will  guide ; 
Rear*d  by  Philanthropy's  thrice  blessed  hands. 
The  Village  Sundat  School  conspicuous  stands. 
Plain  in  appearance,  as  we  might  expect 
Where  use  alone  was  guiding  architect : 
No  show  tnthout,  the  passing  eye  to  win. 
Nor  less  the  plain  simplicity  within. 
Yet  though  not  fine — not  indigent  or  mean, 
A  useful  desk  or  tabl^  may  be  seen ; 
A  case  or  cupboard,  where  the  books  are  kept 
From  dust  or  damage  when  the  floor  is  swept, 
With  well  ranged  forms  to  furnish  all  a  seat,' 
And  whiten'd  walls  that  make  the  whole  complete. 
Thus  are  neciessity's  demands  supplied, 
And  nothing  is  expected  here  beside. 
Here,  where  each  sabbath  mom,  devoid  of  care. 
The  little  rustic  villagers  repair; 
Well  pleased  a  day  of  rest  from  toil  to  view. 
For  many  labour  hard  the  sii  days  through ; 
OqmpellU  the  hardships  of  fatigue  t*  endure, 
A  daily  scanty  pittance  to  procure. 
And  here  in  many  a  motley  group  ara  seen. 
The  neat  and  prim,  the  abject  and  the  mean'; 
__ 
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bold  and  bashful^  tbe  robust  and  weak, 
rosy  health,  and  there  a  pallid  cheek : 
clad  m  full  attire,  another  scant, 
sons  of  plenty,  and  the  child  of  want, 
fond  recipient  of  a  sire's  caress, 
hapless  orphan  and  the  fatherless. 
I  varied  each  in  circumstance  or  case, 
i  appearance,  feature,  form,  and  face ; 
»ach  and  all  an  equal  welcome  share, 
rare  objects  of  instruction's  care. 
Unow  assembled  save  a  loitering  few, 
pious:  Teacher  next  appears  in  view ; 
ads  th'  appointed  place, — *'  attention"  cries, 
andiB  their  silent  tonsnies  and  watchful  eyes : 
.ances  then  a  hymn,  or  song  divme,       ^ 
calls  on  each  with  heart  and  voice  to  join ; 
n  all,  at  once,  in  sweet  harmonious  lays, 
r  artless  notes  and  lisping  accents  raise, 
ih,  with  responsive  warblings  they  prolong, 
thus  present  to  Heaven  their  morning  song, 
order  then  is  given  with  reverent  air, 
ail  kneel  down  for  solemn,  sacred  prayer ; 
1  thanks  are  offered  to  the  Throne  above, 
[paring mercies  and  abounding  love; 
)reservation  through  the  silent  night, 
lealth  and  strength,  for  food  and  morning  light ; 
lings  implor'd,  and  supplication  made 
leavenly  influence  and  directing  aid ; 
nsdotti,  power,  and  patience  to  pursue 
irduous  task,  and  keep  the  end  in  view ; 
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For  dispositions,  teschable  aod  mild, 
Meekneas  and  gratitude  tn  eveiy  child ; 
And  that  one  general  Ueaeing  may  descend 
On  every  kindred  cause  throughout  the  land* 
This  plea  concluded  with  a  plain  *'  amen,** 
All  quickly  rise  and  take  their  seats  again. 
The  names  are  then  read  o*er  with  special  care. 
To  ascertitin  and  note  who  are  not  there ; 
And  all  who  come  behind  the  stated  time 
Must  show  the  cause  or  answer  for  the  crime. 
The  Teachers  now  with  promptitude  we  find. 
Proceeding  in  the  work  to  each  assign*d ; 
While  all,  their  talents  variously  engage, 
Fi;om  the  plain  primer  to  the  sacred  page ; 
That  holy  volume  is  not  read  alone. 
But.  also  its  true  meaning  is  made  known ; 
And  to  this  end  the  pious  teacher's  eare. 
Is  to  explain  the  precepts  treaaur'd  there; 
Make  known  its  Author,  purp<Mrt,  and  desigo. 
That  knowledge  with  instruction  may  combine ; 
To  rear  as  tender  plants  the  youthfid  charge. 
So  soon  to  mingle  with  the  world  at  large. 
The  lower  classes,  form'd  of  younger  germs. 
Have  plainer  things  set  forth  in  plainer  terms; 
Are  taught  the  holy  sabbath  to  revere. 
Their  par^ats  to  obey,  their  God  to  fear ; 
Their  patrons  to  respect,  their  teacdiers  lovc^ 
And  ever  thankful  and  attentive  prove : 
To  speak  the  truth,  from  pilfering  to  absftain. 
And  not  to  take  iheir  Maker's  name  in  vain. 
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Thus  not  in  reading  futtlj  are  they  taugbty 

But  to  the  kne^vledge  of  their  dnty  brou^t ; 

And  with  the  simple  letter  siao  leani, 

The  path  of  good  from  evil  to  discern : 

For  which  H^  teachers  purposely  descend 

To  language,  all  with  ease  may  comprehend. 

And  thus  Uie  hours  allotted  they  engage, 

In  learning  suited  to  each  mind  and  age ; 

Their  time  and  varied  talents  thus  employ, 

With  eonenous  pleasure  and  a  heart-felt  joy : 

Closing  their  labours  as  they  were  commenced, 

With  humble  thanks  for  favours  thus  dispensed; 

Imploring  blessings  on  the  scattered  seed. 

That  no  obstruction  may  its  growth  impede ; 

And  though  in^>i^ectly  and  feebly  sown. 

That  Heaven  would  graciously  their  efforts  own ; 

Them  and  Ibeir  fatmre  works  more  useful  make, 

And  all  accept  (or  the  gi^sat  Saviour*s  sake. 

DeligkKtfbl  tmk !  to  train  the  rising  youth 

In  paths  of  virtue,  piety,  and  truth ; 

To  guide  their  wand'rmg  steps  (so  prone  to  stray,) 

From  vice  and  vanity,  in  wisdom's  way. 

And  yet  more  cbeering  and  delightful  thought ! 

That  thousands  thus  aare  kindly  train*d  and  taught 

Tea,  tens  of  thousands  in  our  native  isle, 

Are  favoiiu^d  thvs  with  Heaven's  peculiar  smile. 

Instruetioii'^  Ires,  and  wide,  and  ample  store 

Is  now  the  portion  of  the  li^ooring  poor ; 

Who  eke,  in  neoitai  gloom  and  darimess  might 

Have  wandev'd  still,  witheint  one  ray  of  light ; 
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Estrang'd  from  every  good,  to  vice  en8lav*d» 
By  ignorance  debas*d,  and  sin  deprav'd. 
Nor  are  these  blessings  now  alone  confin*d» 
Or  to  our  land,  this  culture  of  the  mind ; 
No — distant  climes,  where  heathen  altars  blaze» 
Have  felt  the  influence  of  its  cheering  rays : 
And  wheresoever  this  blest  instruction  flows. 
It  soon  or  later  will  its  fruits  disclose. 

Go  on  then !  labourers,  in  this  work  of  love ; 
Go  on  with  zeal ;  'tis  own'd  of  Heaven  above  I 
And  though  a  stubborn  or  a  sterile  soil 
May  seem  to  mock  your  efforts  for  a  while ; 
Or  more  than  common  ignorance  impede 
The  progress  of  your  labours,  still  proceed ; 
And  patient  perseverance  may  effect 
All  you  could  wish,  and  more  than  yoa  expect. 
But  should  your  charge  untoward  still  remain^ 
Think  not  your  labour  lost,  or  spent  in  vain. 
No — though  the  seed  may  long  unfruitful  be» 
And  you  perchance  its  produce  never  see, — 
Though  time  may  roll,  and  seasons  intervene. 
Yet  "  after  many  days  it  shall  be  seen." 
And  should  another  reap  what  you  have  sown, 
That  self-same  privilege  is  now  your  own ; 
For  have  you  not  a  fellow  teacher's  aid. 
Who  in  his  youth  had  like  attention  paid  ? 
By  some,  who  though  to  them  no  fruit  appear'd. 
With  ceaseless  ardour  prayed  and  persever'd. 
Yea,  many  usefully  employed  we  know» 
Who  to  this  very  cause  their  learning  owe; 
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And  who  with  gratitude  the  day  will  bless. 
When  to  a  Sunday-school  they  had  access. 
Then  labour  on,  Uiough  difficulties  rise, 
And  some  your  best  endeavours  may  despise ; 
AU  are  not  equally  perverse  and  bad. 
Some  few  there  are  no  doubt  to  cheer  and  glad ; 
Who  read  and  learn,  who  listen  and  obey ; 
And  these  will  amply  all  your  toil  repay ; 
Yea,  if  but  one  your  counsel  shall  regard. 
Then,  even  then,  you  have  a  rich  reward. 

And  you  who  patronize  this  worthy  caiise^ 
Whose  kind  benevolence  so  freely  flows, 
Continue  to  dispense  your  liberal  aid, 
For  verily  your  bounty  is  repaid. 
The  blest  effects  to  you,  to  all  extend. 
And  all  this  Institution  may  befriend : 
The  wealthy  by  support;  the  poor  by  prayer; 
The  young  by  labour,  and  the  old  by  care : 
Each  in  one  common  treasury  cast  their  mite. 
And  to  promote  one  general  cause  unite. — 
For  which  my  muse  attun*d  her  trembling  strings, 
And  now  this  feeble,  humble  tribute  brings ; 
Which  if  it  one  with  sympathy  impress, 
Urge  only  one  to  greater  usefulness. 
However  imperfections  may  abound. 
Its  end  is  answered  and  my  effort  crown*d; 
»  Halifax,  J.  H. 
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A  YOUNG  TBiNSGEESSOE  AEEESTED. 
A  MiHisTEB  of  the  gospel  relates  what  follows : — 

"  One  sabbath  erening  I  stood  in  a  village,  prea^riiif 
the  gospel  ander  the  canopy  of  heaven.  At  the  elo« 
of  the  service,  a  young  mKD,  nbom  I  bad  Dever  seen 
before,  came  fonronl  to  propose  that  a  prayer  meeting 
should  be  commenced  in  that  village.  Pleased  with  hii 
earnest  zeal,  I  asked  him  how  he  was  brought  to  gin 
himself  to  the  Savioor.  He  replied : — '  I  was  once  ytrj 
thougbtlesB,  and  I  fear  very  wicked,  and  used  to  join 
other  young  men,  like-minded  with  myself,  in  jaunts  d 
pleasure  on  the  sabbath  day.  Our  parents  always  re- 
quired us  to  attend  public  worship,  but  left  us  to  (diooee 
for  onrselves  the  church  or  chapel  we  liked  best.    Thb 
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ras  not  wise ;  but  they  insisted  that,  on  the  sabbath 
vening,  we  should  repeat  the  texts  of  the  sermons  we 
lad  heard,  as  a  proof  that  we  had  been  somewhere. 

We,  alas !  were  so  given  to  foUj  and  sin  that,  instead 
f  being  wrought  upon  by  their  pious  and  kind  solici- 
ude,  we  constantly  deceived  them.  Our  usual  practice 
7as  to  go  to  a  place  of  worship  a  little  before  the  ser- 
Qon  began ;  and»  having  heard  the  text,  to  set  off  to  our 
pleasures  without  waiting  to  hear  more.  We  were  thus 
ible  to  meet  the  questions  that  awaited  us  at  home,  and 
0  blind  the  eyes  of  our  parents. 

One  sabbatli  day,  after  having  made  arrangements  for 
m  excursion,  I  went  into  a  chapel  to  hear  the  subject 
)f  the  discourse.  I  refused  to  enter  a  pew,  but  stood 
it  the  end  of  the  aisle.  The  minister  arose,  opened 
the  Bible,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  me,  read  : — '  ReQoice, 
0  young  man,  in  thy  youth ;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  oj  thine  heart, 
and  in  the  sight  of  thins  eyes :  hut  know  thou,  that  for  aU 
these  things  Ood  will  bring  thee  into  judgment,' 

As  soon  as  I  heard  these  words,  so  solemn,  and  so 
applicable  to  my  own  case,  I  felt  as  if  struck  by  a  bolt 
from  heaven.  Scarcely  able  to  help  falling  upon  the 
ground,  I  gladly  crept  into  a  pew,  and  composing  my 
Diind  as  well  as  I  was  able,  listened  to  the  sermon.  On 
that  memorable  day  I  was  most  graciously  arrested  in 
my  foolish  career  ij  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  ever 
nnce  that  time  I  have  sought  to  please  Him  who  bought 
me  with  his  precious  blood ;  and,  who  thus  in  love  and 
nercy,  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of  himself.'  *' 
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DANaEB  IN  DELAY. 

The  rosebud,  yet  unblown,  may  lie 

Withered  across  the  way ; 
The  lamb  amidst  the  flock  may  die, 
The  grave  onthonght  of  may  be  nigh 

To  children  young  as  they. 

Oh !  let  not  one  short  day  be  past, 

Withoat  a  pardon  sought; 
Many  a  day  has  proved  tiie  last, 
And  suddenly  their  lot  been  cast, 

Who  little  feared  or  thought. 

Now,  Saviour,  bless  me ;  then  whate*er 

My  life  or  death  may  be; 
There  shall  be  left  no  cause  for  fear, 
For  if  removed  from  living  here, 

A  heaven  remains  for  me. 


THE  YOUNa  MABTYR'S. 

How  many  a  youthM  spirit 
Has  brav'd  the  martyr's  flame ! 

May  we  their  grace  inherit. 
As  we  possess  their  name. 

And  though  no  flames  affiight  us. 
Nor  now  a  martyr  dies ; 

If  friends  and  kinsmen  slight  us. 
And  wicked  ones  despise — 

Oh,  let  us  think  'tis  holy 
To  bear  for  Jesus  thus ; 

While  he  in  pity,  solely 
Bore  BO  much  more  for  us. 

And  while  we  hope  for  heaven, 

0  let  us  pray  anew 
That  they  may  be  forgiven. 

And  learn  to  seek  it  too ! 
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>riDg  of  the  year  reminda  us  of  our  own  early 
id  of  friends,  and  scenee  long  passed  away.  How 
emember,  one  morning  in  the  month  of  May, 
lother  gave  us  permission  to  pass  the  day  id  the 
o  gather  flowers.  How  lovely  everything  seemed 
ent  along ;  the  sky  was  so  calm  and  blue,  the 
0  brightly  green,  for  the  dust  and  heat  of 
:,  had  not  yet  faded  their  hues,  and  the  litfle 
ing  ao  sweetly  from  their  branches,  that  it  seemed 
ble  that  the  sky  should  become  overcast.  When 
red  the  wood,  the  great  attraction  was  an  open 
liere  the  sunbeama  were  permitted  to  enter. 
OS  a  thick  carpet  of  wild  hyacinths,  among  which 
le  great  havoe,  for  theae  graceful  plants,  with 
luebell-Iike    blossoms,    were    great    favourites. 
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Then,  besides  these,  there  was  the  orchis,  the  violet, 
the  cowslip,  and  the  primrose.  How  quickly  the  time 
passed  in  collecting  these  treasures ;  and  what  daring 
exploits  we  sometimes  had  to  perform,  now  diving 
under  a  bramble  that  arched  over  the  pathway,  then 
forcing  a  road  through  the  thick  underwood  that  seemed 
determined  to  prevent  a  fine  orchis  or  a  lovely  primrose 
from  failing  into  our  hands. 

There  was  one  comer  of  the  wood  where  there  were 
only  trees  enough  to  make  an  agreeable  shade ;  this  we 
dignified  by  the  title  of  our  banqueting  room,  and  here 
we  spread  our  feast ;  though,  in  truth,  it  consisted  only 
of  bread  and  butter  with  some  milk.     Then  we  selected 
the  finest  of  all  our  flowers  to  compose  a  posy  for 
mother;  making  the  rest  into  garlands  for  ourselves 
and  our  little  dog.     However,  just  in  the  midst  of  our 
enjoyment,  a  sudden  shower  came  on ;  our  flowers  were 
left  to  their  fate,  and  we  returned  home  wet  and  di» 
heartened.     Our  kind  mother  did  not  let  our  disappoint 
ment  pass  away  without  using  it  to  show  us  the  unce 
tainty  of  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  how  we  are  made 
feel  that  this  world  is  an  everchanging  scene ;  and  ' 
were  reminded  of  the  everlasting  bliss  to  be  found 
heaven,  and  pointed  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  whose  bl' 
alone  can  wash  out  our  sins  and  imperfections, 
make  us  fit  to  enter  the  regions  of  eternal  joy,  whej 

"  Everlasting  spring  abides, 

And  never  withering  flowers  P' 
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LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES.    No.  m. 

VISIT  TO  A  HINDOO  FESTIVAL. 

My  Deab  Young  Friends, — To  many  of  you  I  am  an 
entire  stranger,  or  known  only  by  name ;  while  some 
few  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  both  seeing  and  address- 
ing. To  those  I  have  seen,  and  to  those  I  have  not 
seen,  I  would  send  a  few  lines  from  this  far-distant  land. 

You  will  have  heard  something,  doubtless,  at  one 
time  or  another,  about  India — this  immense  country, 
containing  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  situated  several  thousands  of  miles  from  dear  old 
England.  Well,  it  is  now  my  lot  to  dwell  in  this  vast 
and  populous  country,  as  some  of  you  already  know : 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  all  be  anxious  to  hear  a  little 
about  this  part  of  the  world.  India  is  divided  into 
provinces,  as  England  is  into  counties ;  and  Orissa  is 
the  province  in  which  we  labour.  In  various  parts,  and 
in  many  respects,  this  portion  of  India  is  **  a  delight- 
some land** — the  Piplee  district  especially  so.  There 
are  lofty  mountains  towering  heavenwards,  whose  tops 
are  often  lost  in  the  clouds.  At  the  foot  of  many  of 
these  immense  hills  there  are  vast  jungles,  that  is,  large 
Bhrabs  or  bushes  which  extend  over  miles  of  the  country, 
presenting  a  veiy  wild  and  romantic  appearance.  There 
are  also  beautiAil  rivers  and  fine  sheets  of  water,  by 
means  of  which  the  lands  are  watered  in  the  hot  dry 
season  of  the  year.  But,  alas!  notwithstanding  God 
has  filled  this  land  with  his  goodness,  the  state  of  the 
people  is  truly  awful.    All  they  seem  to  think  of  is  to 
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get  money  and  work  wickedness.  With  legard  to  a 
future  world  ,they  appear  to  be  in  total  ignorance ;  and 
many  of  them  are  as  careless  as  they  are  ignorant 
and  wicked. 

In  happy  England  you  know  that  the  most  wicked 
person  wishes  to  go  to  heaven  when  he  dies.    But  when 
your  missionaries  tell  the  people  here  about  heaTen, 
and  how  they  may  reach  that  happy  place,  they  often 
reply,  "  We  have  no  desire  to  go  there."    Is  not  this 
strange  ?   And  must  they  not  be  very  ignorant  and  fear- 
fully wicked  ?    I  will  now  try  to  give  you  a  few  particu- 
lars  connected  with  a  festival  we  attended  at  a  place 
called  Ehundegiddy,  about  the  1 4th  of  February.    This 
place  is  about  nine  miles  from  our  house  at  Piplee. 
Now,  although  at  this  time  of  the  year  you  in  England 
would  be  pelting  snowballs,  sliding  on  the  ice,  or  crying 
from  cold,  or  hotaches,  we  here  were  obliged  to  leave  oux 
homes  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  reacb 
the  place  ere  the  sun  waxed  hot,  as  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  be  long  exposed  to  his  midday  beams.     W< 
reached  our  tent  by  breakfast  time.     You  must  kno' 
that  we  have  to  take  a  house  with  us,  or  we  should  ofte 
be  without  shelter.   Well,  we  remained  in  our  tent  un 
evening,  when  we  visited  the  place  where  the  peoj 
assemble,  and  found  several  hundreds  there  alrea 
and  in  a  short  time  these  were  multiplied  into  tb 
sands.     Among  these  vast  numbers  were  persons  of 
ages  and  all  classes — rich  and  poor,  young  and 
parents  and  children,  many  of  whom  had  trav 
many  miles.     On  their  arrival  at  the  appointed  - 
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)j  seek  out  some  shady  spot  under  the  surrounding 
es,  where  they  spread  their  mat,  throw  down  their 
^g^g^f  Ai^d  then  retire  to  some  tank  or  well  and  wash 
)ir  hands  and  feet.  After  a  little  rest  they  commence 
sparing  their  food.  One  will  go  for  wood,  another  for 
ter,  and  a  third  make  a  £re,  while  a  fourth  will  act  as 
3k.  Then,  at  a  certain  hour,  a  signal  is  given,  which 
El  bright  blue  light  placed  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  prin- 
)al  temples — for  they  have  many  temples  in  the  same 
ice.  In  and  about  one  town  we  visited  a  short  time 
0,  there  are,  it  is  supposed,  999 !  Well,  as  soon  as 
9  above  signal  is  given,  all  the  people  in  the  different 
rties  they  have  formed,  begin  to  eat.  After  eating,  a 
imendous  noise  is  heard,  very  much  like  that  of  some 
If  dozen  old  tin  pans,  a  few  penny  whistles,  together 
th  an  old  cracked  drum.  Dreadful  as  the  din  is,  the 
tives  call  it  music!  This  miisic  is  carried  on  all 
|[ht,  to  the  great  vexation  of  those  who  wish  to  sleep, 
le  different  companies  are  surrounded  with  as  many 
hts  as  they  can  afford,  so  that  the  place  is  quite  illu- 
nated.  They  have  no  candles  to  bum,  but  Uiey  have 
lall  vessels  into  which  they  pour  oil,  and  then  take  a 
tail  wick  of  cotton,  and  lay  it  in  the  vessel  amongst 
i  oily  leaving  a  small  portion  of  one  end  to  hang  over 
)  side  of  the  vessel,  and  then  apply  a  light  to  it.  The 
;ht  is  spent  in  singing  and  shouting  and  great  wicked- 
38 !  What  the  aposde  Paul  said  of  some  persons  in 
I  day,  is,  to  the  fullest  extent,  true  of  these  people ; 
b  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  things  done  by  them  in 
iret,"  even  in  their  temples!     You  may  easily  sup 
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pose  that  such  scenes  are  very  painful  to  the  mission- 
aries, and  that  they  feel  constrained  to  exert  themselyes 
to  the  utmost  to  enlighten  and  save,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit's  aid  and  hlessing,  this  poor,  benighted,  and  sin- 
ful people. 

Mr.  Miller  and  the  native  preachers  addressed  several 
crowds  on  the  evening  of  the  festival,  when  many 
listened  very  attentively.  Then  the  next  morning  they 
commenced  at  the  break  of  day,  and  continued  speak- 
ing and  distributing  tracts  and  books  for  several  hours, 
as  the  people  began  to  return  to  their  homes.  In  the 
after  part  of  the  day  we  visited  the  temple,  to  which,  of 
course,  all  the  people  resorted  to  pay  their  homage  to 
the  idol.  It  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  great  mountain, 
and  may  be  distinctly  seen  many  miles  distant  In 
going  up  the  mountain  we  passed  a  number  of  caves 
inhabited  by  devotees — men  who  profess  to  be  very 
much  devoted  to  the  idols,  but  who  are,  in  reality,  the 
worst  of  men,  and  the  greatest  villains  in  the  land. 
When  we  entered  the  temple  we  saw  several  young 
persons  walking  round  the  altar  and  singing  something 
to  the  god  of  the  temple.  On  our  entering  they  ceased, 
and  Mr.  Miller  spoke  to  them  of  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  such  conduct,  and  told  them  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  only  Saviour.  While  he  was  speaking,  a  man 
entered  the  temple  having  his  little  boy,  about  four 
years  old,  by  the  hand.  Both  father  and  child  drew 
near  the  large  stone  which  formed  the  altar  with 
apparent  feelings  of  deep  reverence  and  solemnity, 
bowed  their  heads  thereupon,  muttered  some  kind  of 
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prayer  to  the  stone  image,  walked  round  the  altar,  and 
80  passed  out. 

How  suddenly  at  tliat  moment  did  my  thoughts  fly  to 
dear  old  England  1  1  thought  how  differently  situated, 
and  how  differently  taught,  were  her  children !  I  was 
reminded  that  many  of  you  had  parents  whose  delight 
it  was  to  lead  you  hy  the  hand  to  the  sanctuary  of  Him 
'*  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,"  hut 
whose  throne  is  heaven,  and  whose  footstool  is  earth. 
I  again  thought  that,  although  the  parents  of  some  of 
you  are  not  pious,  yet  4stiU  you  have  kind  sahhath 
school  teachers  who  make  it  their  duty  and  delight 
to  teach  you  the  way  to  heaven.  How  highly  hlessed 
are  you;  and  how  greatly  favoured  ! 

"Not  more  than  others  you  deserve, 
Bat '  Odd  hM  given  yoa  more." 

Ought  you  not,  then,  to  love  him  with  all  your  heart, 
and  serve  him  with  all  your  strength  ?  Fearful,  my  dear 
young  friends,  will  your  lot  he  at  the  judgment  day  if 
you  neglect  the  "  Great  Salvation!" 

Before  closing  I  must  also  remind  you  that  it  is  in 
your  power  to  do  something  towards  hettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  children  here.  Dont  think  that 
because  you  cannot  give  large  sums  of  money  you  can 
do  nothing.  This  vast  hed  of  sand  hefore  me  is  not 
one  huge  grain,  hut  a  vast  numher  of  little  grains,  each 
contrihuting  to  the  whole.  Those  heautiful  green  fields, 
upon  which  you  look  with  so  much  delight,  are  not 
covered  with  wide  hroad  hladles,  hut  each  tiny  narrow 
blade  casts  in  its  mite,  and  thus  produces  the  ^«SLd 
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coveriog.  So  the  large  amount  needed  to  send  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen  is  not  to  he  ohtained  from  one, 
or  a  few  sources,  Jbut  from  children's  halfpence  and 
pennies,  and  the  sixpences  and  shillings  of  those 
who  can  afford  them;  and  thus  these  many  litres 
make  the  whole  sum  required.  Hoping  that  you  wOl 
first  secure  your  ^wn  salvation,  and  then  do  what  ypo 
can  for  the  welfare  of  others,  .  .   ' 

I  am,  affectionately  yours, 
PooreBf  Orissa,  Geo.  Taxlob. 


A  MISSIONARY  HYMN. 

Go !  heralds  of  joy,  to  the  heathen  proclaim 
The  message  of  love  in  Immanuel's  name ; 
The  news  of  a  Saviour  descended  from  heaven. 
With  offers  of  grace  which  to  all  men  are  given. 

Tell  the  men  who  now  pray  unto  idols  of  stone, 

That  the  Son  of  the  Highest  for  sin  did  atone ; 

He  who  once  spake  the  word  and  the  mountains  came  forth, 

With  the  hillowj  seas  and  the  flower-spangled  earth. 

Tell  the  millions  of  India's  sons  and  her  daughters. 
Of  a  stream  far  more  pure  than  Ganges*  famed  waters. 
To  which  all  may  apply  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
And  which  sin's  foulest  stains  will  quite  wash  away. 

Tell  all  the  poor  wanderers  of  heaven  oiir  rest. 
Where  those  who  love  Jesus  are  happily  hlest ; 
Where  the  tears  will  be  wiped  from  all  sorrowing  eyes, 
And  glad  halleligahs  resound  through  the  skies. 

Cease  not  in  your  labours,  till  o'er  the  wide  world. 

The  banner  of  mercy  and  grace  is  unfurl'd ; 

Till  both  Jew  and  Gentile  unite  in  one  strain 

Of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Him  that  was  slain ! 

Wigan.  M.  F. 
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THE    RATTLE-SNAKE. 

This  terrific  reptile 
is  found  chiefly  on 
the     continent    of 
America,  and,  if  its 
instinct  induced  it 
t^make  use  of  the 
I  dreadful  means  of 
I  destruction  and  self- 
defence    which    it 
Besses,  it  would 
:  -'   become  so  great  a 

scourge  as  to  render 

mtiy  in  vhicb  it  is  found  almost  uninhabitable ; 
cept  when  violently  irritated,  or  for  the  purpose 
-preservation,  it  seldom  employs  the  fatal  power 
'ed  upon  it.  The  venom  of  the  rattlesnake  is, 
IS,  more  virulent  than  that  of  any  other  serpent, 
hot  countries,  the  bite  of  serpents  is  found  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  in  more  temperate  regions ; 
uch  depends  upon  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
stile  last  employed  its  poison-fangs.  The  Rattle- 
inserts  its  poison  in  the  body  of  its  victims,  by 
of  two  long,  sharp-pointed  teeth  or  fangs,  which 
me  on  each  side  of  tiie  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw. 
instruction  of  these  teeth  is  very  singular:  they 
illow  for  a  portion  of  their  length,  and  in  each 
is  found  a  narrow  slit  communicating  with  the 
1  hollow ;   the  root  of  the  fang  rests  on  a  kind  of 
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bag  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  poison,  an 
when  the  animal  buries  his  teeth  in  its  prey,  a  portio 
of  this  fluid  is  forced  out  through  these  openings,  an 
lodged  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Another  pecul 
arity  of  these  poison-teeth  is,  that,  when  not  in  use,  the 
turn  back,  as  it  were,  upon  a  hinge,  and  lie  flat  in  th 
roof  of  the  animal's  mouth. 

The  power  saiot  to  be  possessed  by  the  rattle-snake  < 
fascinating  its  prey,  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
astonishing  tale,  and  the  possession  of  this  faculty  is  sti 
believed  by  many.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  smallc 
animals  on  which  the  reptile  subsists  are  alarmed  in  tli 
presence  of  their  known  enemy,  and  that  fear  may  cau£ 
them  to  lose  their  self-possession,  and  thus  they  ai 
more  readily  seized  by  their  cunning  opponent. 

The  rattle-snake,  in  general,  flies  from  the  sight  < 
man ;  but,  if  this  was  not  the  case,  it  could  with  ea£ 
be  avoided,  for  unlike  the  harmless  snake  of  Englan( 
its  movements  are  extremely  sluggish.  If,  however,  tli 
creature  is  alarmed,  and  sufficiently  near  to  reach  tb 
intruder  at  one  spring,  much  caution  may  be  requisil 
to  avoid  the  attack. 

The  name  rattle-snake  is  given  to  it  on  account  of  tb 
very  surprising  apparatus  with  which  the  extremity  < 
its  tail  is  furnished.  This  consists  in  a  series  of  hoUo 
hornlike  substances,  placed  loosely  one  behind  the  othe 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  rattling  noic 
when  the  tail  is  shaken ;  and  as  the  animal,  whenev< 
it  is  enraged,  always  carries  its  tail  raised  up,  and  pn 
duces  at  ^e  same  time  a  tremulous  motion  in  it,  th 
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provision  of  nature  gives  timely  notice  of  its  dangerous 
approach.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  pieces  of  which 
this  rattle  is  formed  points  out  the  age  of  the  possessor, 
who  acquires  a  fresh  piece  every  year.  Some  specimens 
liave  been  found  with  as  many  as  from  forty  to  fifty, 
thus  indicating  a  great  age ;  and,  as  the  animal  is  very 
slow  in  its  growth,  it  is  a  fact  we  should  be  led  to  ex 
pect,  for  the  same  rule  holds  good  throughout  all  nature. 

The  duration  of  life  in  an  animal  always  bears  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  time  required  for  its  attaining 
maturity.  The  age  of  the  enormous  whale  is  said  to 
extend  to  one  thousand  years.  It  is  the  same,  also,  in 
the  vegetable  world :  the  oak  does  not  arrive  at  maturity 
till  it  has  weathered  an  hundred  winters ;  and  in  the 
first  year  of  its  growth,  it  scarcely  attains  the  height  of 
three  inches,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  short-lived 
^ord  grows  to  the  length  of  thirty  feet  in  a  few  months. 

The  mechanism  of  the  jaw  of  most  serpents  is  very 
wonderful,  allowing  them,  from  its  great  power  of  ex- 
pansion, to  swallow  animals  of  great  comparative  size. 
Like  all  other  creatures  who  swallow  their  prey  whole, 
their  teeth  are  merely  formed  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
their  victim,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  mastication. 

The  effect  of  music  upon  snakes  is  very  powerful,  and 
often  employed  in  the  east  by  the  serpent-charmers. 
The  Viscount  Chateaubriand  relates  that,  in  1791,  in 
the  month  of  July,  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Genesee,  he  saw  a  native  appease  the  anger  of  a 
ratUe-snake,  and  even  cause  it  to  follow  him,  merely  by 
the  music  of  his  flute. 
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THE  FALCON  AND  THE  SERPENT. 

Le  Vaillant  furnishes  the  following  account  of  an  engaf 
ment  between  a  secretary  falcon  and  a  serpent.  The  bat 
was  obstinate,  and  conducted  with  equal  address  on  be 
sides.  But  the  serpent,  at  length  feehng  the  inferiority 
his  strength,  employed,  in  his  attempt  to  regain  his  ho 
all  that  cunning  which  is  attributed  to  the  tribe,  while  t 
bird,  apparently  guessing  his  design,  stopped  him  on 
sudden,  and  cut  off  his  retreat,  by  placing  herself  befc 
him  at  a  single  leap.  On  whatever  side  the  reptile  € 
deavoured  to  make  his  escape,  his  enemy  still  appear 
before  him.  Then,  uniting  at  once  both  bravery  a 
cunning,  the  serpent  boldly  erected  himself  to  intimids 
the  bird,  and  hissing  dreadfully,  displayed  his  menaci 
throat,  inflamed  eyes,  and  a  head  swollen  with  rage  a 
venom.  But  the  bird  soon  returned  to  the  charge,  a 
covering  her  body  with  one  of  her  wings  as  a  bucU 
struck  her  enemy  with  the  bony  part  of  the  other.  T 
serpent  fell,,  the  conqueror  immediately  sprung  upon  hi 
and  with  one  stroke  of  her  beak  laid  open  his  skull. 


THE  STARS— WHAT  ARE  THEY? 

Some  years  ago  a  little  English  girl  was  walking  hoi 
with  her  mother  one  bright  starlight  evening,  wh 
suddenly  looking  up,  she  expressed  her  surprise  a 
delight  at  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  sparkling  oi 
which  gemmed  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  then  turning 
her  mother,  asked  what  those  beautiful  things  were, « 
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aade  them  ?  To  which  her  mother  replied  they 
stars,  and  that  God  made  and  put  them  there  to 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  children  of  men. 
's,  are  they,  mother,"  said  the  child,  *'  O  dear !  I 
ht  they  were  gimlet  holes  to  let  the  glory  through !" 
emher  the  late  Mr.  Pike,  of  Derhy,  once  remark- 
ti  reference  to  this  incident,  after  having  seen  it 
B  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  your  Children's  Maga- 
iiat  he  thought  it  one  of  the  most  beautifully  sub- 
ideas  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man,  and  that 
ing  the  idea  of  a  child,  added  an  additional  charm 
)  imagination. 

shew  how  nearly  allied  the  thoughts  of  children 
e  same  subject  may  be  to  each  other,  though  of  a 
3nt  nation,  here  is  another  illustration,  as  Mr. 
termed  it,  of  the  **  beautifully  sublime.**    A  dear 

Swedish  girl  was  walking  with  her  father  one 
t  evening  during  the  past  summer,  and  like  our 

English  girl,  being  struck  with  the  glittering 
dour  of  a  Swedish  sky,  suddenly  stopped,  and 
ig  upward,  eagerly  asked  what  those  numerous 
bright  spots  were  called,  to  which  the  father  replied, 
jT  are  the  stars  of  heaven,  my  dear.**  **  The  stars 
eaven,  are  they,*'  responded  the  child,  "then 
thinking,  father,  if  the  outside  of  heaven  is  so 
iful,  what  must  the  inside  be  !** 
3  have  only  one  remark  to  make  on  the  ideas  of 
I  dear  little  girls  about  heaven  and  the  stars,  and 
is  that  any  attempt  to  improve  them  would  only 
them.  Your  old  friend,  Ni&rL. 
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AN  ANCIENT   GERMAN   CASTLE. 

» 

W(TH  THE  TALE   OF  WILLL^^  TELL. 

In  England  most  of  the  castles  are  now  broken  down. 
They  may  be  interesting  as  ruins,  but  tbeir  history, 
if  written,  would  tell  many  a  sad  tale  of  human  suffer* 
iog  in  the  dark  cells  of  their  prisons.  The  picture  re- 
presents an  ancient  German  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hhine,  near  Switzerland. 

A  castle  was  the  strong  place  in  which  the  lord,  or 
l)aron,  and  his  servants  and  soldiers  dwelt,  and  from 
which  they  went  forth  to  fight  and  destroy  their  enemies 
—or  to  which  they  fled  for  safety  when  defeated  by 
their  foes. 

Ofiben  the  lord  of  such  a  castle  would  be  a  proud, 
unperious  man,  of  a  tyrannical  temper,  and  a  cruel  dis- 
position. Woe  to  the  poor  people  who  were  his  vassals 
when  this  was  the  case,  for  his  word  was  law  for  life  or 
death  amongst  them.  Sometimes  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
one  of  these  feudal  lords  would  rouse  the  spirit  of  some 
l>old  man  to  avenge  himself.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
thatkiud. 

"Albert,  Emperor  of  Germany,  having  formed  the  am- 
bitious design  of  conquering  Switzerland,  in  order  to 
make  a  patrimony  of  it  for  one  of  his  younger  sons,  had 
^  degrees  succeeded  in  subduing  the  greater  part ;  and, 
^der  false  pretences,9iad  sent  arbitrary  governors,  who 
Zeroised  much  cruelty  and  oppression  upon  the  people, 
"^t^e  worst  of  these  was  Gessler,  a  rapacious  and  fero- 
cious man,  whose  castle  in  Uri  was  a  continued  sceii^ 
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of  barbarity  and  plunder.  Discontent  bad  ab-eadj  takei 
place,  and  tbe  people  not  only  murmured,  but  bad  meet 
ings  on  every  fresb  insult;  wben  in  tlie  year  1807 
Gessler,  to  prove  bis  power  and  indulge  bis  vanity 
erected  bis  cap  on  a  pole  in  tbe  market-place  of  Alton 
and  insisted  on  tbe  people  bowing  to  it  as  tbey  passed 

Tbe  sun  already  sbone  brigbtly  as  William  Tel 
entered  tbe  town.  He  at  once  advanced  into  th< 
public  place,  wbere  tbe  first  object  wbicb  caugbt  bis  ey( 
was  tbe  bandsome  cap  embroidered  witb  gold,  stud 
upon  tbe  end  of  a  long  pole.  Sol4iers  walked  around 
it  in  respectful  silence,  and  tbe  people  of  Altorf,  as  the] 
passed,  bowed  tbeir  beads  profoundly  to  tbe  symbol  o: 
power. 

Tell  was  mucb  surprised  at  tbis  new  and  strange  mani 
festation  of  servility,  and  leaning  on  bis  cross-bow,  gazed 
contemptuously  botli  on  tbe  people  and  tbe  soldiers 
Berenger,  captain  of  tbe  guard,  at  length  observed  thi 
man,  wbo  alone,  amid  a  cringing  populace,  carried  hi 
bead  erect.     He  went  to  bim,  and  fiercely  asked  wbyl 
neglected  to  pay  obedience  to  tbe  orders  of  Hermai 
Gessler.     Tell  mildly  replied  that  be  was  not  aware 
tbem,  neitber  could  be  have  thought  that  the  intozi 
tion  of  power  would  have  carried  a  man  so  far ;  tboi 
tbe  cowardice  of  tbe  people  almost  justified  bis  cond 
Tbis  bold  language  somewhat  surprised  Berenger. 
ordered  Tell  to  be  disarmed,  who,  surrounded  by  gm 
was  carried  before  tbe  governor. 

*  Wherefore,'  demanded  tbe  incensed  governor,  ' 
^ou  disobeyed  my  orders,  and  failed  in  thy  resp 
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iperor  ?    Why  hast  thou  dared  to  pass  before  the 
badge  of  thj  sovereign  without  the  evidence  of 
e  required  of  thee  T 

ilj/  answered  Tell  with  mock  humility,  'how 
ippened  I  know  not ;    'tis  an  accident,  and  no 
f  contempt ;  suffer  me,  therefore,  in  thy  clemency, 
urt* 
sler  was  both  surprised  and  irritated  at  this  reply, 

assured  that  there  was  something  beneath  the 
il  and  bitter  smile  of  the  prisoner  which  he  could 
horn..  Suddenly  he  was  struck  by  the  resem- 
which  existed  between  him  and  the  boy  Walter, 
he  had  met  the  previous  day,  and  immediately 
1  him  to  be  brought  forward.  Gessler  now  in- 
the  prisoner's  name,  which  he  no  sooner  heard 
e  knew  him  to  be  the  archer  so  much  respected 
hout  the  whole  canton,  and  at  once  conceived  the 
>f  punishment  which  he  afterwards  put  in  prac- 
id  which  was  perhaps  the  most  refined  act  of  tor- 
liich  man  ever  imagined.  As  soon  as  the  youth 
[,  the  governor  turned  to  Tell,  and  told  him  that 
I  heard  of  his  extraordinary  dexterity,  and  was 
ingly  determined  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  '  While 
ing  justice  done,  the  people  of  iJtorf  shall  also 
I  thy  skill.  Thy  son  shall  be  placed  a  hundred 
listant,  with  an  apple  on  his  head.  If  thou  hast 
>d  fortune  to  bear  away  the  apple  in  triumph  with 

thy  arrows,  I  pardon  both,  and  restore  your 
.  If  thou  refusest  this  trial,  thy  son  shall  die 
thine  eyes.' 
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Tell,  horror-Stricken,  implored  Oessler  to  si>are  him 
so  cruel  an  experiment,  though  his  son  Walter  en- 
couraged his  father  to  trust  to  his  usual  good  fortune ; 
and  finding  the  governor  inexorable,  the  hero  accepted 
the  trial.  He  was  immediately  conducted  into  the 
public  place,  where  the  required  distance  was  measured 
by  Berenger,  a  double  row  of  soldiers  shutting  up  three 
sides  of  the  square.  The  people,  awe-stricken  and 
trembling,  pressed  behind.  Walter  stood  with  his  back 
to  a  linden  tree,  patiently  awaiting  the  exciting  moment 
Hermann  Gessler,  some  distance  behind,  watdied  eveiy 
motion.  His  cross-bow  and  one  bolt  were  handed  to 
Tell ;  he  tried  the  point,  broke  the  weapon,  and  de- 
manded his  quiver.  It  was  brought  to  him,  and  emptied 
at  his  feet.  William  stooped  down,  and  taking  a  long 
time  to  choose  one,  managed  to  hide  a  second  in  his 
girdle ;  the  other  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded  to 
string  his  bow,  while  Berenger  cleared  away  the  remain- 
ing arrows. 

After  hesitating  along  time — his  whole  soul  beaming 
in  his  face,  his  paternal  affection  rendering  him  almost 
powerless — ^he  at  length  roused  himself,  drew  the  bow 
— aimed — shot — and  the  apple,  struck  to  the  core,  wis 
carried  away  by  the  arrow ! 

The  market-place  of  Altorf  was  filled  with  loud  cries  ef 
admiration.  Walter  flew  to  embrace  his  father,  who, 
overcome  by  the  excess  of  his  emotions,  fell  insensible 
to  the  ground,  thus  exposing  the  second  arrow  to  view. 
Gessler  stood  over  him,  awaiting  his  recovery,  whiok 
speedily  taking  place.  Tell  arose  and  turned  away  from 
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governor  with  horror,  who,  however,  scarcely  yet 
)vmg  his  senses,  thus  addressed  him ; — *  Incompar- 
archer,  I  will  keep  my  promise ;  but'  added  he, 
me  why  needed  you  with  that  second  arrow  which 
have,  I  see,  secreted  in  your  girdle?  One  was 
ly  enough.  Tell  replied,  with  some  slight  em- 
assment,  *  that  it  was  customary  among  the  bowmen 
ri  to  have  always  one  arrow  in  reserve;*  an  expla- 
3n  which  only  served  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of 
aler.  *  Nay,  nay,*  said  he ;  *  tell  me  thy  real  motive, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  speak  frankly,  and  thy 
is  spared.*  *  The  second  shaft,*  replied  Tell,  '  was 
ieroe  thy  heart,  tyrant,  if  1  had  chanced  to  harm  my 
'  At  these  words  the  terrified  governor  retired  be- 
i  his  guards,  revoked  his  promise  of  pardon,  com- 
ding  him  fm*ther  to  be  placed  in  irons,  and  to  be 
nducted  to  the  fort 

:e  was  obeyed,  and  as  slight  murmurs  rose  amongst 
[)eople,  double  patrols  of  German  soldiers  paraded 
streets,  and  forced  the  citizens  to  retire  to  their 
tes.     Walter^  released,  fled  to  join  Arnold  of  Melch- 
according  to  a  whispered  order  from  his  father.*' 
loh  is  the  tale  of  William  Tell,  the  Swiss  patriot, 
>ting  an  arrow  at  the  apple  on  the  head  of  his  son. 
Swiss,  until  this  day,  love  to  tell  this  tale  to  their 
bren.     It  is  now  560  years  ago  since  this  remark- 
event  took  place,  and  it  will  never  be  forgotten. 
ve  anoUier  teXe  to  tell  you  about  William  Tell  and 
lyrannical  persecutor  Hermann  Gessler. 
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TUEKEY   AND  THE  TURKS. 


Tbbketwbs  once 
a  vei7  great  em- 
pire extending 
from  Italy  and 
Pol&nd  in  Eu- 
rope oyerGreeee 
and  Aeia  Minor, 
round  by  Syrifc 
Palestine,  and 
Arabia  to  Egypt, 
and  along  die 
Afncan  shorea  of 
the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  as  far 
as  Morocco;  bo 
that  it  compre- 
hended vast  re- 
gions  of  many 


The  Turks  themselves  were  originally  from  Tartaiy, 
The  Saracens  or  Arabs  sent  for  them  to  aid  them,  but 
when  they  had  helped  them  they  then  took  possession 
of  the  country  and  kept  it  and  extended  their  dominion 
OS  we  have  described.  They  vers  a  bold,  haughty,  and 
cmel  race,  and  ruled  the  nations  they  subjn^ted  by  the 
terror  of  the  scymitar.  Their  king,  or  emperor,  is  colled 
the  Sultan,  or  Grand  Signor,  and  bis  chief  officer,  or 
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i  Minister,  is  called  the  Grand  Vizier.  Whenever 
iiltan  appears  in  public,  the  people  prostrate  them- 
before  him.  The  chief  city  is  Constantinople, 
heir  language  easy  to  learn,  as  it  is  said  in  some 
3ts  to  resemble  the  English. 

e  rich  Turk  dresses  himself  in  a  very  splendid 
er  in  loose  flowing  robes,  or  as  you  see  him  in  the 
'e,.in  an  orange  silk  vest,  or  waistcoat,  reaching  to 
nees,  bound  round  by  a  scarlet  sash,  with  wide 
^rs  of  white  linen,  and  over  all  a  surtout,  or  coat, 
;h  damask  silk,  very  wide  in  the  sleeves,  and 
led  with  fur.  Like  all  other  orientals,  he  wears  a 
1  on  his  head,  and  thrusts  his  feet  into  a  pair  of 
ippers.  His  turban,  and  other  parts  of  his  dress, 
mally  ornamented  with  rich  jewels,  and  in  his  sash 
Ties  his  purse,  and  sometimes  a  brace  of  pistols 
dagger,  and  a  scymitar  swings  at  his  side.  When 
ittired,  he  presents  an  interesting  and  somewhat 
iable  appearance. 

k  the  greater  part  of  the  people  are  poor — very 
and  are  made,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  slaves 
>  rich.  They  know  nothing  of  the  freedom  of 
\i  and  action  which  we  enjoy  in  England.  They 
all  do  as  the  officers  of  the  Sultan  bid  them,  or 
heads  would  roll  on  the  dust  directly,  without  any 
ly  judge  and  jury. 

the  Turks  are  Mussulmen — that  is,  they  are  be- 
3  in  the  false  prophet  Mahomet,  of  whom  the 
1  is  the  chief,  or  head.     The  ministers  of  religion 
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are  called  Mollahs,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  one  call< 
the  Mufti.  They  have  also  monks,  who  are  called  d( 
vishes.  Their  places  of  worship  are  called  mosque 
which  have  usually  large  round  domes  at  the  top, 
you  see  in  the  picture.  Their  book  of  religion  is  calL 
the  Koran,  which,  along  with  some  good  moral  precef 
copied  from  our  Bible,  contains  many  foolish  tides,  ai 
some  wicked  and  abominable  fictions. 

Once  these  Turks  were  very  powerful,  and  kept  i 
Europe  in  a  state  of  alarm  by  their  fierce  and  migh 
armies,  and  the  dreadful  terror  of  their  name ;  but 
late  years  their  power  has  been  broken,  and  they  ha 
lost  many  of  their  territories— Greece,  and  Egypt,  ai 
Algiers  having  lately  been  wrested  from  them;  ai 
lately  Eussia  would  soon  have  crushed  them  or  drivt 
them  out  if  France  and  England  had  not  gone  to  th( 
help. 

The  cause  of  their  present  weakness  is  their  love 
self-indulgence.  The  highest  happiness  a  Turk  knoi 
is  to  bathe  in  some  marble  pool,  and  then  lie  down  oo 
large  soft  cushion,  or  walk  about,  smoking  his  long  pip 
Thus  enervated  by  love  of  ease,  he  has  become  unal 
to  contend  with  the  hardy  and  vigorous  tribes  whi( 
inhabit  the  regions  of  the  north. 

Some  affirm  that  the  cruel  crimes  of  the  Turks 
past  ages,  call  for  such  a  punishment :  but  we  cann 
approve  of  such  conduct.  We  would  rather  far  he 
that  something  was  doing  to  convince  them  that  lh< 
religion  is  a  deception.  We  would  have  the  Bible  tal 
the  place  of  the  Koran,  and  the  mild  and  peaee^ 
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n  of  Jesus  Christ  prevail  over  the  fierce  and  war- 
spirit  of  the  Arabian  impostor, 
le   improvement  has  been  made  of  late  years, 
ians  are  now  permitted  to  distribute  the  Holy 
ores,  and  to  meet  for  divine  worship:    and  the 
\,  generally,  as  well  as  their  rulers,  are  adopting 
European  customs  which  were  once  scornfully 
id.    Let  the  christians  of  England  and  the  United 
continue  their  efiforts  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
in  those  regions  where  the  apostles  preached  the 
.   of  salvation,  and  as  nothing  in  vain  man  is 
d  the  power  ot  God  to  subdue,  we  may  hope  that 
years  will  not  pass  ere  the  blood-stained  cross  of 
shall  be  again  exhibited,  not  as  an  object  of 
stition,  but  of  faith,  and  the  crescent  of  Mahomet 
"aw  itself  into  utter  darknessr. 


MARY  JOHNSON. 

iG  the  former  part  of  her  affliction,  before  she  opened 
ind  to  any  one,  she  seemed  depressed,  and  was  fre- 
y  weeping,  but  afterwards  she  appeared  to  experience 
religious  enjoyment ;  she  also  displayed  more  sub- 
n  to  the  Divine  will,  saying,  she  should  like  to  live  to 
;h  her  parents  a  little  longer,  if  it  were  the  will  of 
if  not  she  hoped  she  should  go  to  be  vnth  Jesus.  She 
great  consolation  in  reading  the  first  epistle  of  John, 
ispel  of  John,  and  the  2drd  Psalm.  She  took  great 
t  in  reading  religious  books,  particularly  Doddridge's 
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how  far  we  should  know  and  be  known,  and  sought  for 
information  on  the  subject  by  reading  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions*    Thus  lived  and  died  this  lamb  of  the  Saviour's  fold. 


REAL  BAPTISM  OF  CHILDREN. 

Many  very  little  children  are  only  sprinkled  with  a  few 
drops  of  water  on  their  face — this  is  not  real  baptism. 
These,  of  whom  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  were  old  enough 
to  know  and  love  their  Saviour,  and  they  were  baptized 
in  the  right  way,  as  all  ought  to  be  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

Mr.  J.  H.  B.,  Baptist  Minister,  baptized  two  of  the 
children  of  the  sabbath-school  in  connection  with  the 
baptist  church ;  also  two  of  the  children  of  a  neigh- 
bouring school,  who  are  brothers;  the  elder  twelve,  and 
the  younger  nine  years  of  age.  The  writer  would  feel 
great  pleasure  in  communicating  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars respecting  these  dear  lambs  of  Christ,  but 
prudence  forbids.  At  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance there  was  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses ;  it  was  a 
solemn  and,  doubtless  to  many,  a  profitable  season. 

When  immersing  the  youngest,  Mr.  B '  cited  those 

delightful  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  *<  Suffer  the 
Uttle  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not" 

"  Gome,  yonng  christianBy  follow  JesuB, 

Down  into  Uie  water  go ; 
He  has  snffer'd  to  release  ns 

From  the  galph  of  endless  woe.**  W.  D.  H. 
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A  LITTLE  GIRLS  THOUGHTS  ON  BAPTISM. 

One  Lord's-day,  there  was  a  baptism  at  Q ;  Emma 

B ,  aged  six  years,  attended  on  that  occasion.    On 

her  return  home  she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  said  to 
the  servant,  "  Well,  Betty,  if  you  repent  of  your  sins, 
and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  may  be  bap- 
tized.*' On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  her  father 
asked  her  why  people  were  baptized  ?  She  answered, 
*•  Because  Jesus  Christ  was  baptized,*'  and  added,  "  my 
sister  Ann  was  baptized  to  be  like.  Jesus  Christ!"  Now, 
my  dear  children,  the  use  you  must  make  of  this  little 
anecdote  is,  that  you  should  pay  great  attention  to  the 
preacher ;  if  Emma  had  been  thinking  of  her  dolls  and 
play  she  would  not  have  remembered  any  of  the  sermon. 
May  you  all,  my  dear  young  friends,  seek  the  Lord  in 
your  youth,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  his  service 
here,  and  for  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  our  heavenly  Father. 

But  mind  one  thing ;  for  you  must  not  make  a  mis- 
take about  that.  Never  think  for  one  moment  that 
baptism  will  wash  away  your  sin.  The*blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  son,  and  that  only,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 
Baptism  is  a  picture  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  you  believe  in  Him  who  died  and  rose 
again,  then  you  ought  to  show  that  you  love  him  by 
being  baptized  in  his  name.  But  if  you  do  not  love 
the  Holy  Saviour,  it  would  do  you  no  good  if  you  were 
baptized  a  hundred  times !  F.  S. 
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AN  ACROSTIC. 

BY  A  SABBATH  SCHOLAB. 

B  EFORE  thy  throne,  0  God,  we  kneel ; 
R  egard  us  while  we  thus  draw  near ; 
O  ur  sin  and  wretchedness  reveal; 
U  nto  us  now  in  love  appear. 
G  ive  each  of  us  a  contrite  heart ; 
H  ere  may  we  look  to  Christ  and  live ; 
T  hy  Spirit  unto  each  impart; 

0  may  we  all  thy  grace  receive. 

N  o  merit  of  our  own  we  claim ;  * 

B  ut  mercy  is  the  plea  we  make ; 

A  nd  when  we  plead  in  Jesus'  name, 

P  ardon  our  sins  for  his  dear  sake. 

T  hough  we  are  young  we  need  thy  grace ; 

1  n  sin's  hroad  way  we  too  have  trod, 
S  eeking  destruction  in  the  ways 

T  hat  lead  &om  happiness  and  God. 

^  inners  andrehels  we  confess ; 
U  ndone  and  wretched,  low  we  fall ; 
N  ow.  Lord,  with  thy  full  pardon  hless ; 
D  estroy  our  sin,  and  make  us  whole. 
A  nd  when  we  meet  to  sing  thy  praise, 
Y  ea,  wh6n  we  read  thy  holy  word, 

S  end  down  the  Spirit  of  thy  grace ; 

C  omfort  and  joy  may  he  afford. 

H  appy  the  hours  we  thus  employ, 

O  ur  days  shall  then  flow  sweetly  past ; 

O  n  them  we  shall  look  back  with  joy, 

L  ong  as  eternity  shall  last.  T.  L. 
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TO  MY  DEPARTED  AUNT. 

I  MISS  thy  gentle  voice  that  spoke, 

So  kindly  in  my  list'ning  ear; 
I  miss  the  pressure  of  thy  hand. 

Which  told  me  I  to  thee  was  dear. 

I  miss  thy  brightly  beaming  face, 

Thy  cheering  smile  that  made  me  glad; 

And  now  I  see  thy  vacant  place, 
It  rends  my  heart,  and  I  am  sad. 

Thy  body  rests  beneath  the  stone ; 

Let  it  sleep  there  in  hope  and  peace ; 
Thy  soul  is  gathered  near  the  throne 

Of  God,  where  pleasures  never  cease. 

And  now  she  walks  where  angels  stand, 
Where  springs  of  living  waters  rise ; 

The  Saviour  leads  her  by  the  hand. 
And  wipes  the  tears  from  flowing  eyes. 

Here  all  things  fade,  and  I  shall  die ; 

And  then  my  home  shall  be  with  her; 
Then  we  shall  range  the  realms  on  high, 

Releas'd  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care. 


TWO  LOVELY  FLOWERS. 

THE   LILT.  • 

Emblem  of  Him,  in  whom  no  stain 
The  eye  of  heaven  could  see ; 

In  all  their  gloiy,  monarchs  vain 
Are  not  arrayed  like  me. 

THB  VIOLBT. 

A  lowly  flower,  in  secret  bower, 

Invisible  I  dwell ; 
For  blessing  made,  without  parade, 

Known  only  by  my  smeU. 
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ave  told  you  the  tale  of  this  expert  archer  shooting 
pie  from  the  head  of  his  son  Walter,  by  the  com- 
.  of  the  tyrant  Gessler.  Perhaps  you  had  better 
>h  your  memory  hy  turning  to  page  135,  and 
ag  it  agun.  Now  we  will  go  on  wiUi  the  rest  of 
de;— 

Bsler,  reflecting  on  the  aspect  of  the  people,  and 
il  that  some  plot  was  in  progress,  wluch  hia  acci- 
\  ehortoess  of  provisions  rendered  more  imfor- 
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tunate,  determined  to  rid  his  citadel  of  the  object  which 
might  induce  an  attack.  •  With  these  views  he  summon- 
ed Berenger,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words :  '  I  am 
about  to  quit  Altorf,  and  you  shall  command  in  my 
absence.  I  leave  my  brave  soldiers,  who  will  readily 
obey  your  voice ;  and,  soon  returning  with  sapplies  and 
reinforcements,  we  will  crush  this  vile  people,  and  pun- 
ish them  for  their  insolent  murmurings.  Prepare  me  a 
large  boat,  in  which  thirty  men,  picked  firom  my  guard, 
may  depart  with  me.  As  soon  as  night  draws  in,  yon 
can  load  this  audacious  Tell  with  chains,  and  send  him 
on  board.  I  will  myself  take  him  where  he  may  eiqpiate 
his  offences.' 

Tell  was  forthwith  immediately  conducted  to  Blnelen, 
the  little  port  of  Altorf,  about  a  league  distant,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Borstock.  Gessler  foUowed,  and  entered 
the  bark  which  had  been  prepared  with  the  utmoeft  de- 
spatch, ordering  the  bow  and  quiver  of  the  famous  archer 
to  be  carefully  put  on  board  at  the  same  time ;  with  tiie 
intention,  it  is  supposed,  of  either  keeping  them  under 
safe  custody,  or  hanging  them  up,  according  to  superstiti- 
ous custom,  as  an  offering  for  his  personal  safety.  Having 
started  with  the  prisoner,  under  the  safe  conduct  of  hie 
armed  dependents,  Gessleir  ordered  them  to  row  as  fiff 
as  Brunnen,  a  distance  of  three  leagues  and  a  half;  in- 
tending, it  is  said,  to  land  at  that  point,  and,  passing 
through  the  territory  of  Schwytz,  lodge  the  redoubted 
bowman  in  the  dungeon  of  Eussnacht,  there  to  undergo 
the  rigour  of  his  sentence. 

The  evening  was  fine  and  promising ;  the  boat  danced 
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the  placid  waters.     The  air  was  pure,  the  waves 
oil,  the  stars  shone  brightly  in  the  sky.     A  light 
em  breeze  aided  the  efforts  of  the  oarsmen,  and 
)red  the  rigour  of  the  cold,  which  night  in  that 
Q  rendered  almost  insupportable  so  near  the  gla- 
All  appeared  in  Gessler*s  favour.     The  extent  of 
rst  section  of  the  lake  was  soon  passed,  and  the 
leaded  for  Brunnen.    Tell,  meantime,  loaded  with 
gazed  with  eager  eye,  shaded  by  melancholy,  on 
38ert  rocks  of  Grutli,  where,  the  day  before,  he  had 
ed  with  his  friends  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 
)  painful  thoughts  crossed  his  mind,  his  looks  were 
ted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Altorf  by  a  dim  light 
.  burst  forth  near  his  own  house.    Presently  this 
increased,  and,  before  long,  a  tremendous  blaze 
visible  all  over  Uri.    The  heart  of  the  prisoner 
joyously  within  him,  for  he  felt  that  efforts  wera 
ig  to  rescue  him.     Gessler  and  his  associates  ob- 
l  the  flame,  which  in  reality  was  a  signal  fire  to 
the  cantons ;  upon  which,  however,  the  Austrians 
with  indifference,  supposing  it  some  Swiss  pea- 
house  accidentally  on  fire. 

Idenly,  however,  between  Fluelen  and  Sissigen, 
in  deep  water,  intermingled  with  shoals,  the  south 
ceased  to  blow,  and  one  of  those  storms  which  are 
on  on  the  lake  commenced.  A  north  wind,  occa- 
ly  shifiting  to  the  westward,  burst  upon  them. 
Rrind,  which  usually  marked  the  approach  of  a 
rous  tempest,  raised  the  waves  to  a  great  height, 
hem  one  against  another,  and  dashed  them  over 
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the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  which  giving  way  to  the  fii] 
the  storm,  turned  and  returned,  and  despite  the  efi 
of  the  oarsmen,  who  were  farther  damped  by  an  un 
ful  pilot  being  at  the  helm,  flew  towards  the  shore,  1 
rocky  and  precipitous,  menaced  their  lives :  the  yi 
also,  brought  frost,  snow,  and  clouds,  which,  obscu 
the  heavens,  spread  darkness  over  the  water,  and  cov* 
the  hands  and  faces  of  the  rowers  with  sharp  ici< 
The  soldiers,  pale  and  horror-stricken,  prayed  for 
while  Gessler,  but  ill  prepared  for  death,  was  pro 
in  his  offers  of  money  and  other  rewards  if  they  w< 
rouse  themselves  to  save  him. 

In  this  emergency  the  Austrian  governor  was  rem 
ed  by  one  of  his  attendants  that  the  prisoner  Tell, 
no  less  skilful  in  the  management  of  a  boat  than  in 
exercise  of  the  bow.  '  And  see,  my  lord,*  said  oi 
the  men,  '  representing  to  Gessler  the  imminent  ] 
they  were  all  incurring — '  all,  even  the  pilots  are  | 
lyzed  with  terror,  and  he  is  totally  unfit  to  manage 
helm.  Why  then  not  avail  thyself,  in  desperate  cin 
stances,  of  one  who,  though  a  prisoner,  is  robost,  '• 
skilled  in  such  stormy  scenes,  and  who  even  nowapf 
calm  and  collected  ?*  Gessler'js  fear  of  Tell  induced 
at  first  to  hesitate ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  soldicpn 
coming  pressing,  he  addressed  the  prisoner,  and 
him  that,  if  he  thought  himself  capable  of  prQipo^i 
general  safety,  he  should  be  forthwith  unbound, 
having  replied  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  could 
save  tiiem,  was  instantly 'freed  from  his  shaekles, 
placed  at  the  helm*  wlien  lE^e\>o^\i^sck&^^Kvs^\s;^^ 
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ter's  hand,  kept  its  course  steadily  through  the  bellow- 
ing surge,  as  if  conscious  of  the  free  9pirit  which  had 
now  taken  the  command. 

Guiding  the  obedient  tiller  at  his  will,  Tell  pointed 
the  head  of  the  boat  in  the  direction  whence  they  came, 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  only  safe  course,  and  encourag* 
ing  and  cheering  the  rowers,  made  rapid  and  steady 
progress  through  the  water.  The  darkness  which  now 
wrapped  them  round  prevented  Gessler  from  discover- 
ing that  he  had  turned  his  back  on  his  destination. 
Tell  continued  on  his  way  nearly  the  whole  night,  the 
dying  light  of  the  signal-fire  on  the  mountain  serving 
as  a  beacon  in  enabling  him  to  approach  the  shores  of 
Schwytz,  and  to  avoid  &e  shoals. 

Between  Sissigen  and  Fluelen  are  two  mountains,  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  Achsenberg,  whose  sides,  hemming 
in  and  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  bed  oif  the  lake, 
.(^hred  not  a  single  platform  where  human  foot  could 
stand.  When  near  tiiis  place,  dawn  broke  in  the  east- 
em  sky,  and  Gessler,  the  danger  appearing  to  decrease, 
scowled  upon  William  Tell  in  sullen  silence.  As  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  was  driven  inland.  Tell  perceived  a 
sditary  table  rock,  apd  called  to  the  rowers  to  redoi;ble 
their  raorts  until  they  should  have  passed  the  precipice 
ahead,  observing  with  ominous  truth  that  it  was  the 
most  dangerous  point  on  the  whole  lake. 

The  soldiers  here  recognized  their  position,  and  point- 
ed it  out  to'  Gessler,  whQi  with  angry  voice,  demaxid^ 
of  Tell  what  he  meant  by  taking  them  back  to  KXy^il. 
WnjmD,  without  answering  bun,  turned,  tjie  bft\m\xwa^ 
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a-port,  which  hrought  the  boat  suddenly  close  upon  the 
rock,  seized  his  faithful  bow,  and  with  an  effort  which 
sent  the  unguided  craft  back  into  the  lake,  sprang 
lightlj  on  shore,  scaled  the  rocks,  and  took  the  direetioii 
of  Schwytz. 

Having  thus  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  governor 
he  made  for  the  heights  which  border  the  main  roa^ 
between  Art  and  Kussnacht,  and  choosing  a  smal 
hollow  in  the  road,  hid  himself  under  cover  of  th( 
brush,  intending  to  remain  in  ambush  until  such  tinu 
as  the  governor  should  pass  that  way.  It  appears  thai 
the  governor  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  save  himseli 
and  his  attendants  after  this  sudden  disappearance  oi 
their  pilot,  but  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  a  safe 
landing  at  Brunnen.  Here  they  provided  themselves 
with  horses,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  aboft 
alluded  to,  advanced  towards  Kussnacht.  In  the  spol 
still  known  as  '  the  hollow  way,*  and  marked  by  a  chapd, 
Tell  overheard  the  threats  pronounced  against  himsdi 
should  he  be  once  more  caught,  and,  in  default  of  his 
apprehension,  vengeance  was  vowed  against  his  fiBonily 
Tell  felt  that  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  wife  m 
children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duty  he  owed«  to  hif 
country,  required  the  tyrant's  death ;  and  seizing  ai 
opportune  moment,  he  pierced  Gessler  to  the  heart  witf 
one  of  his  arrows." 

Such  is  the  tale  which  has  been  gathered  from  bistoi] 
We  think  it  right,  however,  to  caution  the  young  flu 
they  must  not  believe  all  that  is  told  in  these  historic 
tales.     The  leading  facts  may  be  true,  but  very  ofte 
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riters  of  history,  in  order  to  make  their  tale  appear 
1  one,  or  to  please  somebody,  or  for  fear  of  some- 
have  put  into  their  tales  what  is  not  true.  In 
ray  most  of  the  histories  of  nations  have  been  cor- 
1.  But  what  we  say  here  about  histories  written 
)n,  cannot  be  said  of  the  histories  of  the  book  of 
What  is  there  written  is  true — all  of  it.  And  it, 
i,  is  the  only  book  of  history  in  the  world  that  is 
ly  true. 

iin,  we  would  rembid  our  young  readers  that  the 
>f  castles  and  barons  are  gone — ^never,  we  hope, 
turn.  The  people  of  this  country  do  not  build 
8  now.  They  are  better  employed  in  the  peaceful 
its  of  art,  and  industry,  and  commerce.  Instead 
lilding  castles  and  dungeons,  they  are  erecting 
hops  and  warehouses;  and  gomg  out  on  errands  of 
ful  commerce,  taking  to  o&er  nations  our  manu- 
es  and  bringing  back  their  productions.  This  is 
in  should  live — in  friendship  and  peace  with  each 

i  better  still,  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love  is 
ing  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  care  for  each 
,  and  respect  and  love  each  other;  for  wherever 
;ospel  prevails,,  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  re- 
n  on  the  other,  pass  away.  Jesus  Christ  shall  yet 
;  **  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and 
ve  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth :  and 
aU  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked, 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain : 
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for  the  eartih  shall  b6  full  of  th^  knowledge  of  it 
as  th(9  Waters  6over  the  sea.**     The  tune,  we 
coming  fast,  and  faster  and  faster  may  it  coin 
men  shall  not  hart  or  d^dtroy  eiach  other  any  m 
dwell  together  in  good-will  and  friendship — t 
to'  their  Heavenly  Father  for  the  good  things 
kind  providence,  and  hlessing  hiis  holy  name 
sMvation  that  is  in  Christ  Jestts  with  eternal  glc 
Though  we  are  thankful  that  we  can  say  thesi 
of  our  oWh  cotintiy,  we  cannot  say  as  much  < 
European   nations,   in    which  tyitony  still    | 
though  not  to  the  extent  which  it  did  formerly, 
then  all  join  in  the  prayer  expressed  in  these  b 
lines — 

Nob  in  these  islands  of"  thd'  sea  alone 
Be  the  Kedeemer's  ctoss  and  triumph  IciiOwn ; 
Father  of  Mercies;  speed  the  promised  hoar; 
Thy  kingdom  come  with  all-restoring  power; 
Truth,  virtue,  knowledge,  spread  from  pole  to  pole, 
As  round  thd  world  the  ocean  waters  roll  I 
— ^Hope  waits  the  morning  of  celestial  light ; 
Time  plumes  his' win]^  for  eYi^iflasting  flight; 
iTnchanging  seHstins  have  thefr  march  begun ; 
Millennial  jrears  are  hastening  to  the  sun; 
Seen  tiirough  thick  clpuds  by  Faith's  transpiercing  eyes, 
The  New  Creation  shines' in  purer  skies. 
—All  haill— thd  age  6f  crimd  aiid  suffering'  ettdis; 
Thie  reign  of  rigbleousness  from heaVen  descends; 
Yengeanoe  for  ever  riieathes  the  aiSicting  swoid; 
Death  is  destro^jed  and  paradise  restored ; 
Man,  rising  from  the  ruins  of  his  fall, 
Is  one  with  GbD,  ahd  GbD  is' All  in  All; 
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CHEISTIAN  SELF  DEVOTION. 

Wb  soarcelj  ever  heard  of  a  more  noble  instance  of  self 
deyotion  than  the  following,  of  a  poor  miner  in  Com- 
waiL  He  appears  to  have  been  a  himible  christian. 
Blessed  religion!  which  prepares  itis  subjects  for  death 
in  its  most  sadden  and  awful  fotms.  Alike  prepared  for 
life  or  death,  the  humble  believer  in  Jesus  can  say,  "  For- 
me to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  Can  the  reader 
of  this  say  so? 

Two  miners,  Yerran  and  Eoberts,  were  at  work  in 
South  Caradon  new  shaft.  The  present  depth  is  about 
ten  fathoms,  and  they  had  prepared  a  hole  for  blasting. 
The  fuse  was  inserted,  tamped  up,  and  all  was  ready  for 
firing.  On  these  occasions  the  men  are  drawn  up  by  a 
windlass,  and  as  there  are  only  three  engaged,  there  is 
only  one  man  at  the  brace,  and  he  can  only  draw  up  one 
at  a  time ;  consequently,  after  the  whole  is  ready,  one  man 
indrawn  up,  and  the  kibble  lowered  to  receive  the  last 
man,  who  hasto  put  fire  to  the  fuse,  and  then  both  men 
at  the  windlass  draw  him  up  with  the  utmost  speed,  in 
order  that  all  may  get  out  of  the  way  when  the  explosion 
takes  place,  which  is  sometimes  sa  violent  that  large 
stones  are  thrown  up  at  the  time,  carrying  with  them 
part  of  the  roller  and  windlass  to  a  considerable  height 
It  unfortunately  happened  that,  Vs  the  safety  fuse  with 
vhieh  the  hole  was  charged  was  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary, ^ey  inconsiderately  took  a  sharp  stone  to  cut  a 
piece  of  it  off,  and  ignition  immediately  commenced ! 
They  both  flew  to  the  kibble,  and  cried  out  to  the  man 
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at  the  brace  to  **  wind  up  ;'*  but  alas !  after  trying  with 
all  his  might,  he  could  not  start  them.  At  ^is  awful 
moment  (while  the  furious  hissing  of  the  fuse  assured 
them  that  destruction  was  within  half  a  minute's  march 
of  them)  Yerran  sprung  out  of  the  kibble,  exclaim- 
ing to  his  comrade,  Eoberts,  *'  Go  on,  brother,  I  shall  be 
in  heaven  in  a  minute !" — consequently,  Boberts  was 
drawn  up,  whilst  Yerran  threw  himself  down,  and  placed 
his  poor  devoted  head  under  a  piece  of  plank  in  one 
comer  of  the  shaft,  awaiting  the  moment  when  he  should 
be  blown  to  atoms.  Just  as  Eoberts  got  to  the  brace, 
and  was  looking  down  with  trembling  apprehension  on 
the  fate  of  poor  Yerran,  the  whole  went  off  with  a  tre- 
mendous explosion,  and  a  small  stone  struck  Boberts 
severely  on  the  forehead  as  he  was  looking  down  the 
shaft.  To  the  inexpressible  surprise  and  joy  of  the  men 
at  the  brace,  they  heard  Yerran  cry  out,  "  Don't  be  afraid, 
I  am  not  hurt !"  Boberts  immediately  descended,  and 
found  that  the  great  burden  of  the  blast  was  thrown  in 
every  part  of  the  shaft  except  the  comer  where  poor 
Yerran  was  coiled  up  !  This  extraordinary  circumstance 
produced  a  considerable  sensation  throughout  the  dis 
trict  Not  only  was  the  escape  regarded  as  a  miraca- 
lous  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  but  the  conduct 
of  Yerran  as.  a  noble  instance  of  what  a  real  Christian 
will  do  in  the  moment^f  extremity. 

Yes :  he  had  a  portion  of  the  noble  spirit  of  Him  who 
did  give  up  his  own  life  to  save  our  life  from  endless 
ruin !    (Turn  to  Bomans  v.  6.  7.  8.)  ^ 
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CATCHING   THE  SHARKS. 

TmB  fierce  fish  is  the  most 
TOnicious  and  terrible  of  all 
the  monsters  of  the  great  deep. 
There  are  various  kinds,  but 
the  white  shark  is  most  dreaded ; 
his  average  length  being  twenty- 
five  feet— that  is  as  long  as  fomr 
I  men  of  six  feat  high.  His 
f  mouth  IS  full  of  rows  of  sharp 
\  pointed  teeth,  but  its  position 
I  under  the  head  is  such  that,  in 
J  seizing  his  prey,  he  must  alna/s 
turn  on  his  ba,ck,  which  some 
times  gives  to  an  expert  swim- 
mer a  cbance  of  escape,  and 
jet  it  is  large  enough  to  swallow 
a  man,  a  human  body  having 
bsm  found  in  the  belly  of  one  of  these  monsters,  and  a 
t>Of  with  all  his  clothes  on  in  that  of  another.  They 
Us  quick  of  sight  and  swift  swimmers,  and  will  follow 
I  ship  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  catch  at  anything  thrown 
01  idling  overboard. 
An  officer  thus  describes  what  he  once  saw : — 
"  It  was  a  sight  I  never  can  foi^et  One  of  our  men 
died,  and  had  been  thrown  overboard  in  the  morning, 
sewed  np  in  his  blanket,  with  a  shot  inside  to  sink  him. 
By  some  accident  the  sewing  must  have  been  loosened, 
and,  conaeqaently,  the  body  floated ;  and,  just  as  I  came 
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on  deck,  two  enormous  sharks  made  a  dash  at  the  hody, 
divided  it  in  two,  and  disappe^ed  with  their  spoil.    A 
feeling  of  horror  ran  through  every  spectator.     At  that 
instant,  a  third  shark  showed  himself  close  to  oui 
vessel.     I  called  to  the  men  to  keep  him  alongside,  by 
throwing  him  pieces  of  btseuit,  at  the  same  time  desiring 
one  of  them  to  bring  me  a  musket ;  on  getting  which, 
I  fired  at  the  animal,  and  the  men  shouted  out  that  the 
ball  had  gone  clean  through  him.     He  gave  a  flap  with 
his  tail,  and  went  down,  the  water  slightly  tinged  with 
blood.     At  this  moment,  the  black  who  beat  ^e  large 
drum  came  aft,  and  said  to  me,  *  Major,  ydU  give  me 
leave,  I  kill  him  and  eat  him  in  Ave  nuxmtes.'     I  told 
him  he  should  have  Ave  dollars  for  his  jpains  if  he  kept 
his  word.      He  immediately  produced  a  shark-hook 
baited  it  with  a  piece  of  pork,  and  hainsg  fastened  it  i 
a  strong  line,  threw  it  high  into  the  air,  and  let  it  fa 
with  a  splash  into  the  water.    The  effect  was  magicf 
Quick  as  lightning,  two  of  the  sharks  were  seen  maki 
towards  the  bait,  and,  in  an  instant,  one  of  ihem  sir 
lowed  it     *  Now  is  the  time,  grenadier,'  cried  the  bla 
'dap  on  the  rope-line,  and  give   hdm  plenty  o'p^ 
Away  went  the  monster  like  a  whale,  but  they  helc 
until  the  enemy  was  lying  spent  and  powerless  ov 
surface  of  the  water.    A  boat  was  immt  lowered,  uxa 
shark  having  been  hailed  alongside,  a  noose  was 
on  a  very  thick  rope,  and  he  was  swung  mto  t) 
amidst  "^e  cheers  of  the  crew.     The  shark  was  1 
the  deck,  and  the  black  selected  a  delicate  piece  fr 
ahonlder,  and  proceeded  to  broil  and  eat  it !    Thi 
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measured  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  seven  feet  round. 
The  liver  weighed  seventy-three  pounds.  In  the  upper 
jaw  were  five  rows  of  teeth,  and  in  the  under  six  rows. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  my  aim  had  heen  good,  as 
the  mark  of  the  ball  was  about  two  inches  below  the 
\orsal  fin,  and  had  gone  *  clean  through,*  as  the  men 
^d.  Notwithstanding  this  wound,  the  voracious  crea- 
t\re  had  returned  to  the  charge  within  five  minutes. 
Tie  shark  was  a  female,  and  had  nineteen  young  ones 
in  her  belly  when  opened.  They  measured  about 
eigtiteen  inches  each.  During  the  time  she  was  along- 
side, I,  as  well  as  two  hundred  others,  had  an  oppor- 
tunij  of  observing  the  young  ones  passing  in  and  out 
of  tie  mother's  mouth ;  they  seemed  to  take  refuge 
therO:  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  This  fact,  I 
|)eliev),  has  been  doubted  by  some  naturalists.  The 
jaw  of  this  animal  is  now  at  Abbotsford,  having  been 
sent  to  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  the  writer  of  this 
accooBt  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  our  men 
caaght  aoother  of  the  gang,  rather  longer  than  the  first, 
with  a  biillock's  hide  and  horns  in  its  belly,  which  were 
preserved  by  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  and  appeared, 
when  takea  out  of  the  shark,  to  be  soft  and  pulpy. 

To  accoimt  for  this  rather  singular  part  of  the  story, 
I  ought  to  mention,  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  had 
hung  several  bullock's  hides  on  the  rigging  of  the  ship, 
whidi  produced  a  bad  smell,  and  I  had  ordered  them 
tobe  tlirown  overboard  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  two  sharks  were  killed." 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  KIVER  JORDAN. 

sketch  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  representation  of 
celehrated  river  at  the  place  of  passage,  and  where, 
w  water,  it  is  fordahle  hy  travellers ;  who,  staff  in 
,  have  no  difficulty  in  walking  through  the  stream, 
traveller  from  the  United  States  who  visited  the 
a  few  years  ago,  gave  the  following  report  of  his 
in  an  American  religious  periodical : — 
t  may  interest  your  readers  to  have  a  hrief  account 
e  annnal  visit  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  river  Jordan. 
'  annual,'  for  it  is  a  scene  which  occurs  every  year, 
usually,  I  helieve,  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
[lesday,  next  preceding  Good  Friday  according  to 
Breek  reckoning.  I  will  tell  you  ihe  story  as  it 
\b  in  my  journal : — 

ink  13th. — This  morning,  at  hreak  of  day,  we  rose 
made  preparations  for  a  three  days*  trip  to  the 
la  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Our  party,  consisting  of 
al  groups,  English  and  American,  had  agreed  to 
near  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  at  eight  o'clock. 
nonnted  our  horses  at  seven,  and  turned  into  the 
Sacra,' along  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  Saviour  hore 
ro8S  on  his  way  from  Pilate's  Judgment  Hall  to 
iry.  The  whole  city  seemed  to  he  in  motion,  all 
pressing  towards  St.  Stephen's  gate.  Individuals 
firing  muskets,  muleteers '^and  camel-drivers  were 
ng  at  their  heasts,  and  groups  of  Arahs,  here  and 
,  seemed  to  he  throwing  hturd,  angry,  guttural  words 
ch  other,  which  I  could  not  understand.     For  a 
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fierce  dispute,  or  an  angry  brawl,  no^anguage  can  com- 
pare with  the  Arabic.  Its  deep  gutturals  enable  a  man 
to  belch  up  all  bis  wrath.  St  Stephen's  Gate  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  from  which  the  road  leads  dawu 
by  a  very  rapid,  zigzag  descent  to  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  or  Kedron.  The  bed  of  the  Kedron  is  passed  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  not  large.  It  has  at 
present  no  water,  but  appearances  indicate  that  ^  torrent 
does  occasionally  pass  along  its  channel.  A  few  rods 
from  the  bridge  you  come  to  the  garden  of  GethQcmane, 
a  small  plot  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a  9tone  wall,  and 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  an  orchard  of  oliv,e  trees 
of  great  age,  perhaps  a  thousand  years  old,  perhaps  more, 
perhaps  less.  Here  we  halted  for  our  companions  to 
come  up.  The  Moslem  tombs  about  the  gate,  aQd  idong 
the  wall  of  the  city,  and  the  fences  and  grounds  on  eaeh 
side  of  the  way  from  the  gate  to  this  place,  ,a9d  eTen 
farther  on,  were  all  covered  with  men,  women,  M^i 
children,  chiefly  Moslems,  who  had  come  out  .to  witness 
the  scene.  Some  two  hundred  Turkish  soldiers  are 
usually  furnished  by  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem  for  the 
occasion,  to  defend  the  pilgrims  from  the  Bedouin  Arabfk 
The  morning  was  a  lovely  one,  ^nd  the  whole  spend 
was  very  exciting.  Here  were  two  thousand  people, 
of  all  ages,  colours^  and  conditions ;  from  almost  Gfexj 
nation,  and  kindred*  and  tongue,  and  people  under 
the  whole  heavens,  with  every  conceivable  variety  of 
costume. 

'SomeinnigB^ 
Some  in  tags, 
And  some  in  velv^  gownft' 

104  ''  ''       ''  "'"■^^ 
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Some  were  seated  on  dookeys,  some  on  mules,  some 
m  horses,  some  op  camels,  and  more  went  on  foot. 
This  motley  cavaleade  took  the  road  to  Bethany,  which 
vinds  along  the  wesitem  slope  of  Olivet  for  a  while,  and 
ben  turns  to  the  east  between  Olivet  and  what  is  called 
he  *  Hill  of  Offence,*  where  it  is  said  Solomon  built  a 
leathen  temple  to  please  some  of  his  idolatrous  wives 
md  CMEieubines.  On  they  went,  extending  throu^  the 
ipace  of  at  least  three  mUes,  in  most  sublime  disorder, 
rout  OB  rout,  confusion  worse  confounded.*  Our  party 
3iad  met  for  the  purpose  of  riding  in  company.  But  we 
Kion  found  we  had  undertaken  an  impossible  thing. 
W»  were  soon  separated,  and  did  not  meet  again  till  we 
reached  the  place  of  encampment  *in  the  plains  of 
Feridia'  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  oune 
\o  the  -vs^ge  of  Bethany,  where  Mary,  and  Martha,  and 
Lazarus  lived ;  where  Jesus  was  wont  frequently  to  repair 
ioja  the  city  and  spend  th»  night,  and  where  he '  ascended' 
in  view  of  his  disciples,  '  till  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
iheii  aiglM**  It  is  an  i;nteresting  circumstance  which  I 
Imp9  never  seen  mentioned,  that  from  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Bethany,  where  Jesus  ascended,  you  have  a 
listinct  view  of  the  plain  beyond  Jordan,  from  which  the 
^^let  Elijah  went  up  in  his  *  chariot  of  fire.*  Soon 
lAer  passing  Bethany,  we  came  into  a  r^on  of  *  desert,* 
that  is  to  say^  hiUs,  mountains,  and  vallies,  without 
see,  flihruJb,  or  blade  of  grass,  or  any  green  thing,  sftire 
ftere  and  Uiere  the  Utde,  wax-like,  8orry4ooking  shrub 
hat  camels  feed  upon  when  they  cannot  'do  better.* 
>ecasioBal]y,  from  the  top  of  a  (hill,  we  could  see  the 
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whole  caravan  '  on  its  winding  way.'  Here  were  long 
rows  of  camels,  having  four  or  five  persons  in  something 
like  crockery  crates  swimg  on  each  side,  rolling  up  and 
down  with  tibe  motion  of  the  huge  awkward  heast,  like  a 
ship  at  sea.  There  you  see  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  swung  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  sides  of 
mules,  and  the  little  donkeys  are  seen  everywhere,  pick- 
ing their  way  among  huger  heasts,  and  oftentimes  carij- 
ing  men  who  might  in  turn  have  carried  them.  In  this 
way  we  '  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,'  and 
though  we  saw  little  companies  of  thievish-looking 
Bedouins  watching  us  as  we  went  along,  no  one  dared  to 
touch  us.  We  were  seven  hours  in  reaching  the  '  plains 
of  Jericho.'  The  mountains  that  skirt  the  plain  on  the 
west  are  not  less  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  of  fearfully  rapid  descent.  We  pitched  our 
tents  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jericho,  about 
one  hour  and  a  half  west  of  the  river.  The  *  Ghor,'  or 
y^ey  of  the  Jordan,  is  here  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  in  width,  for  the  most  part  gently  sloping  on  either 
side  toward  the  river. 

Having  arranged  our  tents,  and  taken  dinner,  prepared 
by  our  Arab  cook,  we  walked  out  to  survey  the  region, 
and  went  as  far  as  the  fountain  miraculously  sweetened 
by  the  prophet  Elisha,  and  which  still  bears  his  name. 
It  sends  forth  a  noble  stream,  and  we  can  testify  that  its 
waters  are  to  this  day  sweet  and  good.  From  tills  place 
we  could  look  across  the  valley,  and  see  where  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  '  over  against  Jericho,'  on  'the 
plains  of  Moab.'    At  night,  the  whole  encampment  was 
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urrounded  by  a  guard  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  kept  up 
.  constant  shout  as  they  passed  their  watchword  from 
ne  to  another,  so  that  sleep  was  quite  out  of  question 
xcept  in  short  *  snatches.* 

April  14th. — ^At  half-past  two  o'clock  this  morning  the 
ignal  was  given  by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the  pilgrims 
>egan  to  move  towards  the  river,  some  four  or  five  miles 
istant  The  heavens  were  perfectly  serene.  The  full- 
rbed  moon,  halfway  down  the  western  sky,  was  shed- 
ling  her  silvery  light  over  the  valley,  discovering  the 
ofty  outlines  of  the  '  mountains  of  Moab,'  from  whose 
ommits  Balak  and  Balaam  must  have  looked  down  upon 
lie  '  goodly  tents'  of  Israel.  Most  of  the  pilgrims  had 
tarted  off  before  us — the  plain,  of  course,  furnished 
»lenty  of  room,  and  there  was  no  jostling  one  against 
nother,  as  there  had  been  the  preceding  day.  We  rode 
ast  or  slow,  alone  or  in  company,  conversed  or  remained 
ilent,  as  we  pleased. 

While  we  were  thus  on  our  wa^  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  children  of  Israel 
(assed  through  on  '  dry  land,"  an  object  presented  itself 
^ieh  attracted  other  eyes  than  mine,  and  made  every 
beholder  speak  of  its  beauty.  It  was  the  *  morning  star,' 
fhieh  just  at  that  moment  rose  above  the  horizon,  and 
earned  to  rest  like  a  gem  of  dazzling  brightness  and 
elestial  beauty  on  the  dark,  rugged  brow  of  the  *  moun- 
tins  of  Moab.'  '  There  was  no  voice' — ^no  sound  was 
fiard.  Yet  how  beautifully »,how  emphatically  did  it  seem 
>  say,  '  day  is  at  hand,  the  morning  will  soon  be  spread 
pon  the  mountains.'    Imagination  may  have  had  some- 
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thing  to  do  with  it,  but  really  it  never  before  wore  to  my 
eje  such  an  aspect  of  mingled  brilliancy  and  loveliness, 
brightness  and  beauty.  Surely,  thought  I,  the  apostle 
John  must  have  seen  that  sweet  star  where  I  now  see  it; 
and  this  was  the  form  of  brightness,  and  gentleness,  and 
beauty,  which  he  had  in  mind  in  the  Isle  of  Patinos, 
when  he  calls  the  Saviour  *  the  bright  and  morning  star.' 
The  thousand  thoughts  which  rushed  through-  my  mind 
as  I  gazed  upon  that  enchanting  symbol  of  the  Redeemer, 
can  never  be  recordedi'  But  sure  I  am  I  shall  ne?er 
forget  that  star. 

The  scene  at  the  river  beggared  all  description.  We 
were  among  the  last  that  came  up.  For  a  long  distance 
the  banks  were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
mules,  donkeys,  horses,  and  camels.  Of  the  human 
portion  of  the  company,  some  were  undressing,  others 
dressing ;  some  were  crowding  their  way  into  die  river, 
others  crowding  out.  Hundreds  were  already  in  the 
rapid  stream,  some  naked,  and  others  pardy  coveredi 
Men  were  shouting,  women  were  screaming,  camels  were 
growling,  donkeys  were  braying,  and  some  children  were 
crying.  Gog  and  Magog — what  a  scene !  The  sad  part 
of  the  story  is,  that  diese  people,  many  of  them  have 
travelled  thousands  of  miles,  and  *  spent  all  their  living/ 
to  come  and  batihe  in  these  waters,  under  the  belief  that 
80  their  8ins  wtU  be  washed  away,  and  heaven  made  sure. 
On  such  occasions  accidents  must  be  expected,  of  coorsst 
The  fbllovnng  eame  to  my  knowledge :  Two  men  were 
carried  away  by  the  current  and  drowned.  One  aged 
woman  fell  f]K)i]l  a  camel  on  which  she  was  riding,  and- 
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broke  her  neck.  Another  woman  became  a  mother  m 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  a  week  after  I  saw  her  on  a 
mule,  not  far  from  the  ancient  Kiijathjearim,  with  her 
child  in  her  arms^  bonnd  to  Joppa,  and  from  thence  I  sup- 
pose to  Bussia,  for  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  Bussian. 

This  scene  has  its  parallel  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
in  whose  waters  Hindoo  pilgrims  bathe  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  however  Puseyism  and  Formalism  may 
be  horrified  at  the  suggestion,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
^ere  is  as  much  true  religion  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  When  the  ceremony  of  bathing  is  completed^  the 
pHgrims  return  to  their  encampment  near  Jericho,  and 
at  one'  or  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  they  started* 
again  on  their  retiim  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  route  which 
th^came. 

Hkving  secured  the  sei^ices  of  five  Bedouin  Arabs, 
ifB  leflt  the  pilgrims  in  the  midst  of  their  most  uncere- 
monious '  ceremony  of  bathing,*  as  it  is  called,  and  went 
down  the  banks  of  the  nver  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of 
six  miles;  Ihen  turning  to  the  right,  we  foUowisd  the 
shord  of  the  Dead  Sea  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more, 
and  then  went  up  into  the  wilderness  of  Judea  to  the 
convent  of '  Mar  Saba,'  where  we  spent  the  night.  The 
next  day  we  came  up  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  the  '  king's 
gttdens,'  the  vallies  of  Hermon  and  Gihon,  and  entered 
^  the  Jafia  Gate,  highly  gratified  with  the  excursion  we 
bid  made." 

Is  it  not  sad,  that  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  the  Son 
of  Gh)d-  should  be  desecrated  by  such  vain  and  supersti- 
tions  cnstoffls  ? 
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BAPTISM  OF  THREE  YOUNG  DISCII 

We  need  not  tell  our  young  readers  who  they 
where  they  were  baptized,  or  who  baptized  the 
would  only  say  that  the  baptism  took  place  in  tk 
of  this  year,  1857.  They  had  been  scholars 
sabbath-school  for  many  years — one  was  yet, 
other  two  had  lately  been  dismissed  with  a  bi 
then  admitted  as  teachers.  The  church  to  wh 
offered  themselves  for  baptism  and  fellowsh 
having,  we  hope,  first  given  themselves  to  the  I 
a  smsll  one,  in  a  popildous  town,  and  its  place 
ship  was  in  a  part  where  most  of  the  people 
public  worship.  There  is  a  large  sabbath  scho< 
is,  therefore,  our  most  hopeful  field ;  and  as  I  hi 
our  yoimg  friends  were  from  that  sacred -enclosu 
minister  had  laboured  for  many  years,  only  meei 
about  enough  encouragement  to  sustain  his  h 
perseverance.  At  the  time  these  young  frien 
forward,  there  were  also  many  things  of  a  dishe 
character  both  within  and  without  the  little  fok 
pleadng,  then,  was  it  to  him  and  the  teachers 
the  faithful  few  who  had  long  prayed  for  some 
divine  favour,  to  see  these  three  girls  come  fo: 
the  face  of  all  these  obstacles  and  avow  th< 
followers  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  on  the  sabbat 
their  baptism,  the  minister  and  people  had 
through  a  storm  of  riotous  persecution,  arisin 
the  results  of  an  election  for  members  of  pa 
which  took  place  on  the  previous  day.     On  the 
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of  the  baptism,  however,  all  was  peaceful.  The  candi- 
dates went  through  the  service  with  courage  and  pro- 
priety, and  were  admitted  to  the  supper  in  the  afternoon. 
All  tiie  services  of  the  day  were  peculiarly  solemn  and 
impressive.  Several,  "unused  to  the  melting  mood," 
were  deeply  affected ;  and  some  expressed  anxious  con- 
cern for  salvation.  May  that  desire  never  leave  them 
mitil  it  result  in  conversion  to  God  !  This  pleasing 
event  came  upon  us  *'  like  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun 
after  showers,"  and  should  teach  us  to  **  bate  not  one 
jot  of  heart  and  hope"  when  employed  in  preaching  the 
gospel  of  God,  or  teaching  the  young  the  knowledge 
and  the  love  of  Jesus. 


TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER, 
ON  LEAvnra  enolahd  for  amebica. 

Fabewell,  my  young  friend,  may  the  God  of  all  mercy, 
Who  lighted  your  mind  with  the  Spirit  of  love, 

Pr^erre  and  protect  yon  while  crossing  life's  ocean, 
That  at  last  yon  may  anchor  in  safety  above. 

Though  the  sea  may  be  rongh  may  your  vessel  ne'er  founder, 
But  outride  the  storms  and  the  tempests  of  time ; 

With  Christ  for  your  pilot  fear  not  a  disaster. 
He  wiU  steer  you  in  safety  to  heaven's  fair  clime. 

Tben  fSurewell,  my  young  Mend,  may  your  sky  be  unclouded, 
May  a  prosperous  breeze  waft  you  safe  o'er  the  main ; 

And  may  we,  with  yourself,  when  life's  voyage  is  ended, 
All  meet  where  no  sea  will  e'er  part  us  again  ! 

Lehetter.  J-  B.,  SuperinUndeiU, 
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FADING  FLOWERS  1 
I  WANT  juBt  to  say  a  few  v 
about  flowers.  Have  you  i 
how  they  shoot  out  of  t 
the  spring,  after  lying  b 
during  the  cold  winter  ;  e 
Bummer  advances,  and  th< 
of  the  sun   and  gentle  s 

^  upon  them,  causing  thi 
shoot  up  and  put  forth  1 
which  you  perceive  the  fl 
in  various  forms  and  coloi 
them  so  beautiful  that  yo 
when  they  are  plucked,  i 
wither.  Perhaps  some  o 
gone  into  your  own  Uttli 
look  at  your  pretty  flowers 
are  so  fond  of;  but  has  i 
happened  that  you  have  t 
of  them  dead  or  withi 
Some  cold  wind  has  nij 
there  has  been  a  worm  e 
which  has  caused  them  to 
die.  Here,  then,  is  a  lest 
Have  you  ever  thought 
you  resemble  a  flower?  T 
blooming  with  health  no 
member,  there  may  be  a  v 
bud  of  youth  as  well  as  at 
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a  flower ;  and  soon,  perhaps,  a  burning  fever,  or  disease 

of  some  kind,  may  cause  you  to  droop,  fade,  and  die. 

How  important,  tiien*  it  is  that  you  should  give  your 

hearts  to  Jesus  whilst  you  are  glowing  with  all  the 

freshness  of  youth.     Oh  I  seek  the  Saviour  now,  while 

you  are  yet  young,  for  they  who  seek  Him  early  shall 

find  Him.     Nowii  the  spring  time  of  your  lives,  when 

the  sweet  buds  ofTope  for  future  days  begin  to  blossom. 

Your  parents  and  teachers  call  you  the  flowers  of  their 

fjEimily  circle  and  of  the  sabbath  school,  and  it  makes 

them  very  sad  when  they  see  any  of  you  wither  and 

&de  away.      Death  has  been  amongst  us  lately,  and 

taken  from  our  school  a  very  pretty  little  bud.     She 

was  a  sweet  little  girl  about  six  years  old,  with  beautiful 

curly  hair,  and  health  pictured  in  her  rosy  cheeks,  yet 

she  soon  faded  and  passed  away.    And  as  our  scholars 

and  teachers  followed  her  to  the  grave  one  sabbath 

afternoon,  and  sang,  whilst  standing  around  her  grave, 

that  beautiful  hymn,  called   **The  Better  World,"  I 

thought  of  those  who  loving  the  Saviour  on  earth  now, 

rejoice  in  unfading  beauty  in  that  happy  land !     Some 

Imes  which  I  was  taught  many  years  ago  appear  very 

Bnitable  for  any  who  loving  the  Saviour  are  called  away 

in  the  morning  of  their  days. 

**  Once  this  pretty  little  flower 
Orew  within  its  parents  bower, 
Every  leaf  was  fresh  and  fair, 
Nnrtnred  by  parental  care. 


Often  they  this  flower  caressed ; 
Frequent  to  their  hospm  prest ; 
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THE  OATEBPILLAB  TURNED  UTTO  A  BT7TTERFLY. 

In  their  fond  embrace  it  hong; 
Bound  their  hearts  its  tendrils  olnng. 

Baised  they  saw  the  bnd  expand, 
Beared  by  kind  and  gentle  hand ; 
Fondly  hoped  the  time  would  come, 
When  this  flower  would  ftdly  bloom. 

But,  alas !  the  hope  was  vain ; 
Nothing  could  the  flower  ret^^ ; 
Death,  in  passing  o*er  the  bower, 
Nipt  tills  pretty  Uttle  flower. 

Now  this  frail  and  fri&gile  flower. 
Borrowed  frx)m  its  parents  bower. 
Spends  its  winter  in  the  tomb. 
Waiting  for  the  spring  to  come. 

Tet  a  little  while,  and  then 
We  shall  see  this  flower  again. 
When  the  earth  shidl  yield  the  dead. 
In  her  darksome  caverns  laid. 

Then  this  little  flower  shall  rise. 
To  the  gardens  of  the  skies ; 
There  rmfold  its  beauteous  bloom, 
Where  no  deathly  blight  can  come. 

Oh !  how  lovely,  then,  this  flower. 

In  that  never-fading  bower. 

Planted  safe  in  yonder  skies. 

Midst  the  flowers  of  Paradise."  G.  M. 
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Children,  behold. 
This  crawling,  creeping  caterpillar — ^now 
Its  way  is  slow  and  earthly,  dark  and  cold. 

Grovelling  and  low. 

Now  it  must  creepy 
Bound  to  the  earth  by  nature's  binding  ties ; 
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Anon  'twill  fall  into  a  death-like  sleep, 

And  then  arise ! 

For  soft  and  hright, 
Within  its  ontward  form  a  being  lives, 
Purer  and  fairer,  more  a  thing  of  light. 

Which  this  survives. 

When,  like  the  dnst. 
The  ontward  husk  falls  off — and  then  it  shows 
Its  second  nature,  lovelier  than  the  first — 

And  still  it  grows ; 

Rising  it  moves, 
A  child  of  the  bright  sun,  and  soon  it  springs 
From  earth,  and  roves  where'er  it  loves, 

On  joyous  wings ! 

Oh,  semblance  sweet 
Of  our  translation  from  this  dusky  sphere ! 
Who  would  not  learn,  and  learning,  still  repeat 

A  lesson  here  ? 

Oh !  know  you  not. 
My  children  dear,  that  you  will  pass  away, 
And  that  this  outward  form  wUl  fade  and  rot 

In  cold,  cold  clay? 

But  yet  be  sure 
Within  abides  the  soul — ^fashioned  to  soar. 
That,  when  the  world  hath  perish'd,  will  endure 

For  evermore ! 

How  is  this  done  ? 
E'en  by  the  power  of  Him  who  cUed,  and  rose 
Up  from  the  grave,  and  now  to  heaven  is  gone. 

Yes :  Jesus  rose ! 

And  you  will  too. 
If  now  you  trust  in  his  great- power  to  save 
Your  soul  from  sin,  and  your  dead  body  too. 

From  the  cold  gravel  \ 
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WILD   FLOWERS. 

How  lovely  are  the  sweet  wild  flowers, 

That  o*er  the  earth  are  spread ; 
They  twine  about  the  emerald  bowers, 

And  spring  where'er  we  tread ; 
Down  in  the  forest's  mossy  nooks, 

In  lowliness  they  hide ; 
In  rustic  lanes,  by  sparkling  brooks, 

And  on  the  green  hill-side. 

How  brightly,  like  the  richest  gems. 

They  shine  amidst  the  grass. 
And  gently  bend  their  fragile  stems, 

As  murmuring  breezes  pass. 
From  heated  rooms  and  noisome  lanes, 

The  city  chil^en  come, 
And  each  a  fragrant  bunch  obtains. 

To  beautify  his  home. 

Let  every  humble  wayside  flower 

That  blossoms  on  the  sod, 
Teach  us  the  wisdom,  love,  and  power. 

Of  the  Almighty  God. 
Each  was  created  by  His  hand, 

He  gives  them  sweet  perfrune, 
And  scatters  them  o'er  aU  the  luid. 

In  loveliness  to  bloom. 

And  let  us,  when  they  fade  away. 

As  e'en  the  fairest  must, 
Learn  that  we  shall,  like  them,  decay, 

And  mingle  with  the  dust 
God  grant  that  then  our  souls  may  soar 

To  his  blest  home  above. 
To  dwell  with  him  for  evermore, 

And  dng  oar  Savioar's  love ! 
WtUinghwffUfh*  Boi 
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3ASTEEN  MODE  OF  SALUTATION. 
IntationB  of  the  Jews  were  usually  of  a  religious 
er,  at  least  in  form,  and  vere  attended  with  much 
uy.  Sometimea  tbeie  was  nothing  but  the  simple 
alion,  "  God  be  with  you,"  or  "  Peace  be  with 
To  this  last  and  most  common  form,  striking 
1  is  made  by  our  Saviour,  John  xiy.  97,  "  Peace 
with  yon,  ciy  peace  I  ^ve  unto  you ;  not  as  the 
;iveth,  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
d,  oeither  let  it  be  afraid."   The  dma  ocoapied  in 
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the  ceremonies  of  salutation,  repeatedly  bowing, 
the  beard,  &c.,  was  often  very  considerable,  Gen 
3,  4,  **  And  he  passed  over  before  them,  and  bow 
self  to  the  ground  seven  times,  until  he  came 
his  brother.     And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  en 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him ;    ai 
wept;"  and  hence  the  caution,  2  Kings  iv.  29,  *' 
meet  any  man,  salute  him  not ;   and  if  any  salut 
answer  him  not  again ;"  and  "  Garry  neither  pm 
scrip,  nor  shoes :  and  salute  no  man  by  the  way, 
X.  4.     The  prohibition  here  is  probably  desi^ 
secure  the  close  and  undivided  attention  of  the  ape 
the  work  before  them,  and  to  prevent  the  loss 
or  the  waste  of  thought  on  matters  of  mere  fo] 
ceremony. 


COMBAT  WITH  A  SHARK 

We  have  told  you  about  "  Catching  the  Sharks/' 
159 ;  here  is  an  affecting  tale  of  a  combat  dowi 
deep  sea,  with  one  of  these  horrid  creatures, 
dreadftil  scene  was  witnessed  near  Madras,  in  Ii 
One  morning,  a  little  boy  about  eight  ye 
happened  to  be  washed  off  a  small  boat,  whi 
managed  by  his  father,  who  was  thus  early  initiat 
into  ti^e  hardships  of  that  mode  of  life  which  he  u 
him  to  pursue,  and  before  the  lad  could  be  rescu 
the  water,  a  shark  drew  him  under,  and  he  was  i 
more.    The  father  lost  not  a  moment,  but  calm 
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and  placing  between  his  teeth  a  large  knife  which  he 
earri^  sheathed  in  his  cumberbundj  plunged  beneath  the 
lashing  waves.  He  disappeared  for  some  time,  but  after 
a  while  was  occasionally  seen  to  rise,  and  then  dive 
under  the  waters,  as  if  actively  engaged  with  his  for- 
midable foe.  It  was  a  period  of  pamful  suspense  to 
those  who  were  anxiously  watching  the  issue  from  the 
boats  outside  the  surf.  After  a  while  the  white  foam 
was  visibly  tinged  with  blood,  which  was  viewed  with  a 
sensation  of  horror  by  those  who  could  only  surmise 
what  was  going  on  tmder  the  water.  The  man  was 
again  seen  to  rise  and  disappear,  so  that  the  work  of 
death  was  evidently  not  yet  complete. 

After  some  further  time  had  elapsed,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  were  assembled  on  the  beach,  for  by 
this  time  a  considerable  crowd  had  collected,  the  body 
of  a  huge  shark  was  seen  for  a  few  moments  above  the 
whitened  spray,  which  it  completely  crimsoned,  and  then 
disappeared.  An  instant  after,  the  man  rose  above  the 
anrf,  and  made  for  the  shore.  He  seemed  nearly  ex- 
haasted;  but  not  a  single  mark  appeared  upon  his 
hody,  which  bore  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  perilous 
conflict  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  had  scarcely 
landed,  when  an  immense  shark  was  cast  upon  the 
beach  by  the  billows.  It  was  quite  dead,  and  was 
immediately  dragged  by  the  assembled  natives  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  surf.  It  presented  a  most  frightful 
spectacle,  in  the  fatal  proofs  it  showed  of  the  terrific 
straggle  which  had  ensued  between  this  ravenous  tyrant 
^  the  deep  and  the  bereaved  father.     He  had  indeed^ 
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taken  a  most  signal  revenge.  On  the  body  of  the  hi^e 
creature  were  several  deep  gashes,  from  one  of  whidi 
the  mtestines  protruded.  The  knife  had  been  evidently 
plunged  into  tibe  belly  and  drawn  downward  with  unerr- 
ing precision,  presenting  an  immense  wound,  nearly  a 
yard  long.  There  were  also  several  deep  incisions  about 
the  gills  and  below  the  fins ;  in  short,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  fearful  evidences  which  the  monster  ex- 
hibited, of  the  prowess  and  dexterity  of  its  determined 
enemy,  who  had  so  boldly  periled  his  life  to  revenge 
the  death,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  of  his  only 
child. 

As  soon  as  the  shark  was  drawn  to  a  place  of  securify 
it  was. opened,  when  the  head  and  limbs  of  the  boy  were 
taken  from  its  stomach.  The  body  was  completely  dis- 
membered, and  the  head  severed  from  it ;  the  cUfferent 
parts,  however,  were  scarcely  at  all  mutilated.  It  would 
seem  that  after  separation,  they  had  been  swallowed, 
without  being  submitted  to  the  previous  process  of  mas- 
tication. The  moment  the  father  saw  the  homd 
remains  of  his  child,  the, habitual  coldness  of  the  Hin- 
doo merged  into  the  tenderness  of  the  parent,  and»  for 
the  moment,  he  gave  way  to  the  agonies  of  his  heart* 
throwing  himself  upon  the  sand,  and  mourning  his 
bereavement;  but  soon  recovering  his  constitutional 
serenity,  he  unrolled  his  dripping  turban,  and  placing 
the  remains  of  his  child  in  it,  carried  them  to  his  dwell- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  interment.  Upon  being  asked 
to  relate  the  particulars  of  his  encounter  with  the  sbaa^ 
he  stated,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  plunged  into  the  water, 
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which  he  did  a  few  moments  after  his  child  had  been 
dragged  under  it,  he  saw  the  monster  in  the  act  of 
iwidlowing  its  victim.  He  instantly  made  towards  it, 
and  stni<£  it  with  his  knife  upon  the  gills.  By  this 
time  it  had  completely  gorged  its  prey,  and  did  not  seem 
&t  all  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  encounter  to  which  it 
had  been  so  roughly  challenged.  Having  received  a 
Becond  stroke  in  the  gills,  it  rose  towards  the  surface, 
followed  by  its  enemy,  who  kept  plunging  the  knife  into 
nffioas  parts  of  its  body.  The  monster  turned  several 
timeB  to  seize  its  adversary,  who  dexterously  evaded  the 
shark  by  diving  under  it,  and  renewed  his  attack  with 
fte  knife.  The  shark's  voracity  had  been  so  completely 
f^tpeased  by  the  meal  which  it  had  just  made,  that  it 
showed  little  disposition  to  continue  the  conflict,  until 
fopeated  trenchings  and  wounds  from  the  knife  roused 
it  to  desperate  resistance,  and  it  turned  again  upon  its 
back,  though  with  less  activity  than  these  creatures  are 
^voQt  to  do  when  craving  for  food ;  but  the  man  dived 
npidly  under  the  shark,  and  watching  his  opportunity, 
as  the  monster  regained  its  natural  position,  the  Hin- 
doo plonged  his  knife  into  its  belly,  and  drew  the  weapon 
downward  with  all  his  might,  inflicting  that  mortal 
vound  which  the  body  of  the  shark  exhibited  on  the 
itmid.  After  this  it  made  a  tremendous  splashing  for 
•  few  moments,  and  then  sunk  lifeless  to  the  bottom. 
Seeing  that  the  strife  was  at  an  end,  the  man  made  for 
the  shore,  and  shortly  after,  the  huge  carcass  of  the 
ihaik  was  east  upon  the  beach  by  the  waves. 
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AN  OLD  DISCIPLE. 

The  Bible  says  "  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to 
die :"  Perhaps  you  have  seen  placed  in  the  coffin  the 
pale  and  lifeless  corpse  of  your  much  loved  playmate ; 
and  the  tear  has  triclded  down  your  cheek  when  you  laid 
your  hand  on  his  icy  cold  forehead,  and  thought  of  the 
day  when  you  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  walked 
through  many  pleasant  fields  and  lanes  to  gather  cow- 
slips, wild  roses,  and  the  sweet-scented  violet  But  allow 
me  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  When  you  read  these 
words  in  your  bible,  or  when  you  have  seen  the  coffin 
which  contained  the  lifeless  corpse  of  your  friend  let 
down  into  the  grave,  did  you  ever  think  that  you  should 
die?  or  if  you  thought  so,  were  you  not  afraid  t6  die? 
Now  I  will  tell  you  why  you  were  afraid.  It  was  be- 
cause you  were  not  prepared ;  because  your  heart  was 
not  right  in  the  sight  of  God ;  because  you  were  not  a 
child  of  God ;  if  you  had  been,  you  would  not  be  afraid 
to  die.  Perhaps  you  ask,  how  shall  I  be  prepared? 
How  am  I  to  become  a  child  of  God  ?  I  will  tell  yoo. 
Go  and  kneel  down  and  pray  that  God  would  give  yoa 
grace  to  be  sorry  for  your  sins,  and  look  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  he  may  forgive  you,  and  cleanse  yoa 
from  your  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  make  in  you  a 
clean  new  heart,  then  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  die, 
but  be  ready  to  go  whenever  your  heavenly  Father  should 
call  you.  I  will  now  tell  you  a  little  about  a  good  old 
gentleman,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  duriDg 
a  great  part  of  his  illness,  and  was  also  with  him  when 
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his  last  fond  look  on  those  he  loved,  and  sweetly 
ep  in  Jesos.  I  shall  not  tell  jou  his  name,  or 
le  lived,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true ;  and 
[ely  some  of  the  readers  of  this  will  know  who 

IS  one  evening  in  Octoher,  when  the  heau- 
0  of  night  was  shining  with  silvery  hrightness, 
>d  man  was  walking  across  his  chamber,  sup- 
)y  the  arm  of  a  beloved  daughter ;  he  stopped  at 
dow  to  gaze  awhile  on  the  ruler  of  the  night, 
6  exclaimed,  *'  Oh,  it  is  beautiful !  but  I  soon 
3  a  far  more  glorious  light.  Jesus  is  all  glorious, 
shall  see  him  as  he  is !"  Then  he  repeated 
ues: 

"  JetQS,  lorer  of  my  ionl, 

Let  me  to  thy  boisom  fly, 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll. 

While  the  tempest  atill  is  hij^ 

Hide  me,  0  my  SaTionr,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide ; 

0  reoeiTe  my  sool  at  last, 
other  reftiee  have  I  none. 

Leave,  ah  I  leave  me  not  alone  P* 

vith  a  holy  joy,  he  exclaimed,  "  He  has  not  left 
will  not  leave  me.  In  age  and  feebleness  ex- 
ile is  still  my  support  and  comfort;  and  he  will 
my  soul  at  last.  O  the  happiness  of  being  at 
ith  God  !*'  Addressing  his  little  neice  who  was 
,  he  said,  "  You  dont  hear  father  speak  in  this 
you?  God  grant  that  your  dear  father  may 
lat  peace  of  mind  which  passeth  all  understand- 
h!  how  valuable  is  the  word  of  God  to  a  believer. 
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'The  gospel  bean  mv  spirits  ap; 

A  ffuihnd  and  tmchanginff  Grod, 
Lajni  the  fovndation  of  tay  hop& 

In  oathSy  and  jpromisesi  and  blood."* 

Once,  after  manifesting  a  little  impatience, 
"  0,  what  a  poor  impatient  creature  I  am ;  how  n 
of  the  least  of  God's  manifold  mercies  toward  n 

*  A  gniltjTy  weak,  and  helpless  worm. 
On  thy  kind  arms  I  fieOl'— 

Look  at  me,"  he  said,  ''am  I  not  a  helpless  wo: 
that  the  Lord  would  ease  my  pain  !*'  hut  imm 
checking  himself,  he  added,  with  a  sweet  suh: 
"  Not  mj  will,  hut  thine  he  done.  Cease,  fond 
cease  thy  strife.  I  should  like  to  drop  into  e 
When  asked  by  one  who  tenderly  watched  o^ 
"  Are  you  perfectly  happy  ?"  he  sweetly  replied, 
can  I  be  oUierwise,  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  Je 
trust  I  can  say  Christ  is  mine,  and  I  am  his  ?" 
that  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  his  immon 
would  be  released  from  its  state  of  imprisonn 
desired  that  his  children  might  once  mor^  stand 
his  bed  to  hear  his  last  admonitions.  But  hov 
describe  the  scene  which  took  place?  I  shal 
forget  it.  It  was  some  time  before  his  feelingi 
allow  him  to  speak.  The  family,  with  tears  in  th< 
were  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  his  last  farewell ; 
length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  after  looking  a 
ately  at  them  for  some  time,  he  said,  '*  My  dear  c 
I  have  prayed  for  evexy  blessing  for  you,  both  t* 
and  spiritual.  Christ  is  precious !  0,  don*tlet  tl 
and  its  vanities  draw  your  hearts  away  from  Qoc 
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voice  faltered,  and  could  proceed  no  further — ^he  again 
closed  his  eyes :  his  children  kissed  his  pale  cheek,  and 
retired. 

His  concern  for  the  salvation  of  his  relatives  was  very 
great  Once  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  brothers !  my  poor 
brothers !  if  I  could  hope  that  my  God  was  your  God." 
In  the  last  conflict  his  mind  was  tranquil  and  serene. 
He  was  much  in  prayer.  Once  he  exclaimed,  "  0,  my 
heavenly  Father,  let  me  die."  Afterwards  he  said, 
"Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  dove."  His  last  words 
were,  ?•  The  Lord  be  with  you,  and  continue" — ^the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  he  was  unable  to  finish.  His 
last  look  was  full  of  peace  and  joy. 

"  The  holy  triumphs  cf  his  soul, 

md  death  itself  out-brave ; 
Left  doll  mortality  behind, 

And  passed  beyond  the  graTe." 

Lfttlb  Beadeb  :  you  have  read  of  the  death  of  this 
old  disciple.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  it?  was  it  not 
such  a  death  as  you  would  wish  to  die  ?  Well :  if  you 
voold  die  in  the  peace  of  God,  seek  his  favour  while 
you  are  young.  If  you  give  the  spring-time  and  blossom 
of  your  youth  to  sin  and  the  devil,  and  then  in  old  age, 
when  you  can  sin  no  longer,  go  to  give  to  God  the  last 
^d  and  dregs  of  life,  how  can  you  expect  him  to  be 
pleased  with  you?  No :  never  act  so  ungratefol  a  part. 
Kow  give  God  your  best  days,  and  he  will  bless  and 

S'de  you  all  your  way  Hirough  life,  be  with  you  in 
A,  and  take  you  at  last  to  a  better  world. 

Walteb. 
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THE  FABSIOM  FLOWXB. 

THE  PASSION  FLOWEB. 

■^  Wbai  an  endless  va 
form  and  colour  ma; 
in  the  field  of  flowers  a 
out  before  us  bj  the 
our  great  and  good  ( 
God  must  be  very  kinc 
na  so  many  lovely  tli 
loolc  at,  and  afford  as  j 
and  joy. 

The  engraving  nc 
«eBted  is  that  of  the 
Passion  Flower,"  one 
most  beanliful  and 
mental  flowers  in  our  | 
This  is  the  only  sp 
%at  flower  that  will  stand  the  climate  of  this 
out  of  doors.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  and  if  in  a 
condition  will  cover  an  entire  cottage  front  v 
growth  of  one  year.  It  has  what  are  ctdled  1 
resembling  a  coil  of  wire,  which  enable  it  to  fasti 
any  thin  rod,  stick,  or  stem,  so  firmly  that  yc 
break  the  tendril  to  separate  them. 

This  tribe  of  plants  are  natives  of,  and  ar< 
abundantly  in,  Boutb.  America,  where  their  frn 
important  article  of  diet  with  the  natives,  and  is 
called  "  Orenadilla."  It  does  not,  however,  beai 
any  size  in  Ihia  countiy. 
When  the  Spaniards  conquered  South  Amen 
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found  a  great  variety  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  which 
thej  thought  bore  a  representation  of  the  crucifixion  and 
sufferings  of  our  Sayiour,  and  therefore  called  it  the 
"  Passion  Flower.'*  The  five  stamens  they  compare  to 
the  five  wounds  of  Christ ;  the  three  styles  to  the  nails 
by  which  he  was  fixed  to  the  cross ;  the  column  in  the 
centre  jp  the  cross  itself,  or  to  the  pillar  to  which  he 
was  bound ;  and  the  beautiful  rays  of  the^nectary  to  the 
crown  of  thorns. 

"What  nonsense!*'  perhaps  you  will  say,  and  say 
right  too.  But  there  was  something  worse  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  superstitious  Spaniards  than  this.  Whilst 
they  pretended  to  so  much  veneration  for  the  Saviour 
and  ^e  cross  on  which  he  hung,  they  were  breaking  his 
commandments  in  the  most  shamefiil  manner.  Jesus 
Christ  taught  that  men  should  love  one  another;  and  he 
set  them  an  example,  for  he  went  about  doing  good. 
But  these  Spaniards  went  about  robbing  and  killing  their 
fellow-creatures  1  Such  men  should  never  have  called 
themselves  christians — they  were  worse  than  heathen. 

"  For  a  good  tree  bringeth  not  forth  corrupt  fruit ; 
neither  doth  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  For 
every  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit  For  of  thorns  men  do 
not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  bramble  bush  gather  they  grapes. 
A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  bring- 
eth forth  that  which  is  good ;  and  an  evil  man  out  of 
^e  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which 
is  evil :  for  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  his  mouth 
speaketh.  And  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not 
the  things  which  I  say  ?* 


It* 
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"TAKE  ME  HOME  TO  DIE,  MOTHEB* 

Sugpoted  to  haoe  leen  repeaUd  hu  a  dear  maaUddtiid'whick  had  Ifcm  remain 

warm  lilando/  the  South  /or  ite  recovery. 

This  land  is  yeiy  bright,  mother ! 

The  flowers  are  very  fair; 
There's  musio  in  the  orange  groves 

And  fragrance  in  the  air ;  ^ 

But  take  me  to  my  dear  old  home, 

Where  the  brook  goes  babbling  by— 
Let  us  go  back  again,  mother ! 

Oh!  " Take  me  home  to  die." 

And  take  me  past  the  play  ground. 

Where  I  played  in  diildhood's  mom; 
Ohl  lay  me  on  my  own  dear  cot. 

In  the  room  where  I  was  bom ; 
These  southern  flowers  are  fairer, 

And  they  have  gayer  bloom, 
But  yet  I  pine,  once  more  to  see 

My  own  dear  childhood's  home. 

These  flowers  the  sweetest  scents  affor^ 

I  smell  their  fragrant  breath. 
But  ere  they  bloom  again,  mother, 

I  shall  be  cold  in  death. 
Then  take  me  to  my  early  home ; 

No  roses  are  so  dear 
As  those  that  bloom  upon  the  bush 

To  your  old  room  so  near. 

It  will  be  blooming  soon,  mother; 

Then  come— oh !  let  me  go ! 
Give  me  once  more  its  roses 

Before  you  lay  me  low; 
You'll  lay  them  on  my  grave,  mother ! 

Say!  mother!  will  you  not? 

__  . 


«TAKX  ME  HOUl  TO  DIB,  MOTHER.** 


YouH  lay  me  by  the  mossy  bank — 
Vre  told  you  oft  the  spot. 

'TUb  dose  beside  the  place,  mother, 

Where  oft  you  kneel  to  pray ; 
111  listen  to  your  words,  mother. 

Though  I  am  fiur  away. 
Yon  must  not  weep  for  me,  mother. 

For  I  shall  happy  be ; 
And  though  I  cannot  stay  with  you. 

Yet  you  shall  come  to  me. 

Dear  mother,  I  am  weeping; 

I  cannot  stop  the  tears, 
They're  swelling  at  the  thought  of  home. 

And  of  my  early  years ; 
But  I  am  getting  faint,  mother! 

Oh !  take  me  to  your  breast, 
And  let  me  feel  your  lip,  mother, 

On  my  cold  forehead  press. 

There's  dimness  on  my  sight,  mother; 

I  cannot  get  my  breath ; 
Is  it  your  sobs  I  near,  mother ! 

Oh !  tell  me,  is  this  death? 
Youll  tell  my  flifher  how  I  longed 

Oooe  more  to  see  him  near; 
You'll  kiss  Toy  sisters  each  for  me— 

They  will  fotget,  I  fear. 

You'll  tell  my  little  brothers  dear, 

I  haye  gone  up  on  high ; 
And  if  they  loye  the  Sayiour, 

Theyll  see  me  when  they  die. 
I  feel  I'm  going  now,  mother ! 

One  kiss  before  we  part; 
I  can't  go  home  to  die,  mother ! 

But  my  home  is  in  thy  heart. 


Y"^^ 
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SUPPOSED  RUINS  OF  CAPERNAUM. 

PEBNAUM  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
.  of  Galilee,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 

0  that  lake.  It  cannot  have  heen  a  large  town,  but 
WBB  a  populous  and  prosperous  place  in  the  time  of 
rist  '  It  appears  to  have  been  connected,  to  some 
ent,  ^th  the  fishing  in  the  sea  of  Galilee,  perhaps 
supplying  a  market  for  the  fish  caught  in  the  lake ; 

1  it  sharedi  besides,  in  the  traffic  carried  on  between 
re,  Sidon,  Damascus,  and  other  places  on  the  north, 
i  Jerasalem  and  Arabia  on  the  south. 
[llapemamn  is  one  of  the  towns  most  frequently  men- 
Qed  in  the  gospels.  Christ,  after  his  defeat  of  the 
irderouB  attempt  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  to  cast 
a  from  the  brow  of  a  hill,  Luke  iv.  22,  retired  to 
pemaum,  and  make  it  his  abode :  it  was  called,  in 
isequence,  ''his  own  city,**  Matt.  ix.  1.  Simon  Peter, 
drew,  and  probably  others  of  the  twelve,  resided  in  it 
er  their  call  to  the  apostleship ;  and  it  is,  with  great 
)bability,  supposed  that  our  Lord  dwelt  in  Peter*s 
use.  Matt.  viii.  14.  The  miracle  which  he  wrought 
Dn  Simon's  mother-in-law  must  have  made  him  a 
niliarly  acceptable  guest  to  Simon's  family.  Matt 
i.  15.  Christ  frequently  preached  in  the  synagogue 
Capernaum,  Mark  i.  21,  Luke  iv.  31 ;  and  performed 
that  town  some  of  his  most  remarkable  miracles, 
tt.  viii.  6,  Mark  v.  22,  John  iv.  47.  But  on  the  great 
jority  of  the  people,  **  the  mighty  works  which  were 
te**  made  no  abiding  impression,  and  our  Lord  m  ^ 
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consequence  pronounced  on  Capernaum  the  sole 
doom  recorded  in  Matt.  xi.  23,  *'  And  thou,  Capemai 
which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  Bhalt  he  hrought  d( 
to  hell :  for  if  the  mightj  works,  which  hare  heen  d 
in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have 
mained  until  this  day.*' 

So  completely  has  the  desolation  foretold  bj 
Saviour  come  to  pass,  that  no  one  can  now  tcdl  wl 
exactly  the  guilty  city  stood.  Dr.  Bobinson,  pert 
our  greatest  authority  on  Bible  geography,  made  ear 
search  for  the  ruins  of  Capernaum,  in  the  fertile  p 
on  the  western  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  called  anciei 
the  land  of  Gennesareth.  Josephus,  ll^e  Jewish  hi 
rian,  describes  a  brook  or  fountain,  which  he  c 
Caphamaum,  as  watering  this  plain.  He  does  not  n 
tion  the  town ;  but  as  the  references  to  it  in  Scrip) 
show  that  it  must  have  lain  in  the  land  of  Gennesar 
it  has  been  reasonably  enough  su{^osed  that  this  £c 
tain  took  its  name  from  the  town,  and  was  neai 
There  are  now  two  fountains  in  the  locality  referrec 
One  of  these,  called  **  Ain  et  Tin,"  from  a  great  fig- 
which  overhangs  it,  and  situated  near  the  northern 
tremity  of  the  plain,  not  far  from  the  lake,  Dr.  Bo 
son  conceives  to  have  been  the  Caphamaum  of  i 
phus.  Near  it  is  a  low  mound  of  ruins  of  consider 
circumference,  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  sit 
the  doomed  city  of  Capernaum.  No  ancient  remaii 
any  kind  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  o 
spring,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  '^Ain  el  Mu 
warah,"  or  the  Bound  Fountain. 
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:BRS  from  missionaries.    No.  IV. 

BAB  Boys  and  Gibls, — It  is  now  mj  turn  to 
you  from  mj  Indian  home.    Since  my  visit  to 

England,  I  seem  to  know  you  all,  and  to  have 
ngraven  on  my  heart ;  and  the  longing  desire 
ul  is  that  each  of  you  may  look  to  Jesus,  God's 
I,  who  has  died  to  save  you  from  sin  and  its 
isequences.  If  you  look  to  him,  be  assured  he 
irt  to  each  of  you  a  '*  new  heart"  and  a  '*  right 
lat  yon  may  hate  and  turn  from  sin."  You  will 
erstand  more  and  more  the  love  of  God  to  you ; 
will  draw  out  your  heart  in  love  to  him.     This 

wiU  make  you  desirous  of  obeying  and  pleas- 

in  all  things.  You  will  be  filled  with  love  to 
her  and  all  mankind,  and  will  try  to  do  what 
to  make  all  around  you  good  and  happy.  I 
ell  you  how  much  I  love  you — ^how  often  I 
mt  you,  and  pray  that  the  good  instruction  you 
rom  your  kind  teachers  and  ministers,  from 
to  sabbath,  may  abide  in  your  heart  and  in- 
our  conduct.   Even  now,  whilst  I  am  sitting  at 

how  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  your 
rosy  faces,  in  imagination,  I  am  gazing  upon. 
w,  as  I  have  not  time  to  visit  each  sabbath 
parately,  as  I  onee  did,  let  us  just  fancy  your 
have  met  together,  and  arranged  to  bring  you 
lightning  speed  on  a  visit  to  Cuttack,  where  I 
1  arrive,  and  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

suppose  you  to  possess  the  gift  of  tongues,  or 
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it  will  take  away  much  of  the  pleasure  you  would  feel 
on  being  introduced  to  our  Indian  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  solemn  farewell  services  held 
at  Loughborough  before  our  return  to  Orissa ;  so  to-daj 
we  have  thought  and  talked  much  about  our  dear  friends 
far  away.  It  is  the  rainy  season,  and  much  rain  has 
fallen.  The  tanks  are  all  full  of  water  to  overflowizig, 
and  quite  a  number  of  little  fish  have  been  picked  up 
in  the  garden  and  compound.  Several  of  our  little  girls 
have  been  to  ask  me  if  the  fish  have  come  down  from 
the  clouds  with  the  rain.  Hundreds  of  little  frogs,  too, 
are  seen  leaping  about  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  walk  even  in  the  verandah  without  setting 
your  foot  on  some  of  them.  The  continuous  heavy  M 
of  rain  and  cloudy  weather  have  cooled  the  air;  and  now, 
as  if  to  favour  you  with  a  treat,  it  has  left  off  raining, 
and  we  propose  showing  you  some  of  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  capital  of  Orissa.  As  soon  as  our  children 
are  told  to  get  ready  for  a  trip  to  the  river,  you  see  them 
clapping  their  hands  and  dancing  for  joy,  and  as  de* 
lighted  as  any  little  English  boys  and  girls  living  in 
towns  are  to  take  a  trip  into  the  country.  We  are  sD 
ready.  Miss  Butler  arranges  you  in  marching  order. 
As  I  am  not  able  to  walk  all  the  way,  I  take  a  tonjoUt 
which  is  very  like  a  sedan  chair,  with  two  long  poles, 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  called  bearers. 
Seated  on  my  knee  is  a  little  girl  one  year  and  eight 
months  old.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lai  Behari 
Singh,  who  was  brought  up  and  educated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Sutton  and  his  excellent  wife.     Very  grateful  is 
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3ther  to  God  for  giving  her  such  good  Mends, 
jched  her  from  death,  and  brought  her  up  in 
>i  the  Lord ;  and  she  is  prayerfully  desirous  of 

into  the  mind  of  her  little  girl  the  holy  prin- 
light  to  her  as  soon  as  she  can.  Baby  is  de- 
0  see  you  all,  and  she  invites  you  with  her 
nd  litde  hands  to  keep  near  her  side.  The 
e  again  gathering ;  we  will  go  the  nearest  way 
'er,  though  it  is  not  the  pleasantest.  This  wiU 
iirough  the  south-west  part  of  Guttack :  the  dis- 
not,  I  think,  more  than  half  a  mile  from  our 
it  we  shall  pass  by  four  temples  and  a  Mussul- 
sque.  Two  of  the  temples  are  large  and  in 
air,  and  occupy  a  large  portion  of  land,  which 
ited  with  flowers  and  all  kinds  of  fine  fruit 
ere  are  high  whitewashed  walls  all  round  the 
>nging  to  these  temples,  so  that  the  images  on 
des  are  not  visible  without  going  inside  the 
).  The  houses  belonging  to  the  temples  are 
e,  and  would  have  a  splendid  appearance  if 
d  neat,  but  as  they  are  they  look  dirty  and 
The  two  streets  we  pass  through  are  broad, 
elled,  and  clean.    The  houses  on  each  side  the 

chiefly  built  of  mud,  and  thatched,  with  here 
e  a  brick  plastered  and  whitewashed  house> 
f  they  do  not  look  so  clean  and  comfortable  as 
s  in  England.  They  have  little  square  holes 
»ws,  with  rough  unpainted  boards  for  shutters ; 
places  are  narrow  and  low,  and  many  houses 
r  mats  for  doors.   As  we  pass  along,  very  many 
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litHe  naked  boys  and  girls  are  looking  at  us  with  Bta- 
prise  and  wonder.  Some  of  them  are  not  poor,  for 
they  have  gold  and  silver  rings  in  their  noses  and  ears 
and  on  their  toes  and  fingers,  and  a  profdsion  of  beads 
round  their  necks ;  on  their  foreheads  are  the  maiks  of 
the  ugly  gods  and  goddesses  their  parents  teach  tiiem 
to  worship.  Poor  little  ones !  how  I  pity  you,  and  how 
gladly  would  I  tell  you  about  "  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and 
mild,'*  who  died  to  save  you,  if  your  parents  would  only 
send  you  to  my  school. 

Having  now  reached  the  river  side,  we  shall  see  ilia 
works  of  God,  and  behold  in  them  his  goodness  to  man, 
although  man  has  corrupted  himself  and  forsaken  his 
Maker.  The  province  of  Guttack  is  watered  by  many 
streams,  which  swell  into  rivers  of  great  magnitude 
during  the  rains,  but  most  of  them  dry  up  in  the  hot 
months. 

The  Mahanuddy  (which  means  the  great  river)  is  the 
chief  river  in  Orissa.  That  part  on  which  we  are  now 
looking  is  its  principal  branch,  and  is  called  the  OajorOi 
which  runs  south.  Another  branch  flows  to  the  north, 
and  is  called  the  Berupa.  The  width  of  the  Mahanuddy, 
near  Guttack,  during  the  rains,  is  full  two  miles,  and  its 
course  from  its  rise  to  emptying  itself  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  is  more  than  five  hundred  miles.  In  the  rainy 
season  it  may  be  navigated  for  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  but  the  passage,  in  some  places,  is  rendered  diffl- 
cult  on  account  of  rocks.  In  the  hot  season  a  great 
portion  of  the  bed  is  dry,  and  it  is  fordable  from  January 
to  June  even  at  Guttack.  In  1817  the  waters  of  the  |j 
__ 


Gigore  rose  in  one  night  a  height  of  eighteen  feet. 
Tlds  immense  volume  of  water  overtopped  the  general 
lerel  of  the  town  by  nearly  six  feet,  and  was  only  ro* 
strained  from  overwhelming  it  by  a  solid  embankment, 
&ced  vnth  stone  and  supported  by  buttresses.  This 
d^Bnoe  is  maintained  by  the  British  government  at  a 
great  expence ;  but  these  works  are  indispensably  neces- 
uiy  to  preserve  life  and  property.  Now  let  us  seat 
onrselves  on  the  stone  steps  of  one  of  the  buttresses 
ind  survey  the  lovely  scenery.  At  a  short  distance  from 
us  are  a  number  of  workpeople,  superintended  by 
government  officers,  who  are  arrayed  in  white  flowing 
garments  with  turbans  and  a  scarlet  band  over  the  right 
dumlder,  which  fastens  at  a  point  under  the  left  arm ; 
on  the  band  is  a  small  brass  plate,  which  indicates  the 
posidon  of  the  wearer.  Some  have  scimitars  in  their 
hands,  which  ii  another  sign  of  authority.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  carefully  examining  the  bank,  and  using 
diffiarent  means  to  prevent  the  water  from  injuring  it. 
The  present  rise  of  water  is  four  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  iMmk.  The  Guttack  rivers  are  usually  swollen  to 
ftor  extreme  height  three  times  during  each  rainy 
MaBon;  and  at  such  periods  the  crops  and  villages  near 
to  the  rivers  are  exposed  to  great  danger.  The  rise  in 
the  rivers  is  principally  occasioned  by  the  torrents  of 
vater  that  flow  down  those  beautiful  blue  mountains 
that  we  sea  so  distinctly  in  the  distance.  The  torrents 
m  increased  by  several  rivers  overflowing  their  banks 
lad  uniting  with  the  regular  stream.  Trees  of  all  sizes 
lie  seen  floating  down  the  stream,  and  numbers  of  the 
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poor  people  ore  out  in  boats  trying  to  bring  thai 
ashore :  when  they  have  succeeded  they  will  chop  thei 
up  and  sell  them  for  firewood.  What  do  you  think  tl 
ignorant  natives  do  to  prevent  the  river  from  delagii 
the  town.  They,  in  their  blindness,  fancy  the  river  is 
great  god  or  goddess,  and  that  it  is  angiy  with  then 
so,  to  appease  its  anger,  they  sacrifice  animals  to  it 

The  late  Dr.  Sutton,  when  living  in  a  house  near  tl 
river,  witnessed  the  ceremony.  "  There  were,  a  gre 
many  people,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  noisy  barfoaroi 
music.  A  black  he-goat  headed  the  procession;  the 
the  music,  next  the  priest,  and  offerings  consisting 
sweetmeats,  little  ornaments,  such  as  psdtry  rings,  nee 
laces,  and  a  looking-glass  for  the  goddess;  some  n 
powder,  different  sorts  of  fiiiit,  a  remnant  of  red  az 
another  of  yellow  silk,  some  rice,  spices,  combs,  ai 
several  other  trifling  articles.  The  man  who  made  tl 
offering  threw  himself  in  the  dust  every  step  from  h 
house  to  the  river,  and  every  time  he  lay  flat  on  his  fin 
and  muttered  something,  knocking  his  head  on  tl 
ground.  Of  course  he  proceeded  very  slowly.  Whi 
&ey  arrived  at  the  waterside,  the  brahmin  first  arrangi 
the  articles,  then  kindled  a  fire,  into  which  he  tfan 
incense  the  whole  time  of  the  ceremony ;  he  then  pi 
sented  the  offerings,  and  rewarded  the  offerer  and  li 
family  by  touching  their  foreheads  and  pouring  wat 
into  their  himds.  Five  lamps  were  then  lit  and  waf« 
before  the  river.  The  people  then  lay  down  fiat  i 
their  faces  and  worshipped  the  river.  The  prindi 
offerer  was  in  such  a  state  of  terror  that  he  was  obliged 
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sported.  The  greater  part  of  the  ornaments  were 
ilaced  on  a  plaintsun  stage,  and  let  down  into  the 
but  the  sweetmeats  were  taken  away,  probably  by 
Lest  The  things  floated  some  distance  down  the 
before  they  were  upset  Some  red  and  yellow 
»rs  were  smeared  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  It 
len  presented  to  the  goddess,  and  when  all  was 
a  man  with  a  sword  severed  the  head  from  the 
it  a  stroke.  The  blood  was  then  poured  into  the 
and  afterwards  both  head  and  body  were  thrown 
i?he  struggling  body  appeared  for  a  few  moments, 
hen  sunk,  tibe  people  shouted  their  deafening 
of  '  Hurri  bol,'  saying  it  was  well  done,  and  then 
sed.**  This  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  of  the 
foolish  ceremonies  connected  with  idolatry.  Yet 
bsurd  it  is  I  What  an  abomination  it  must  be  to 
preat  and  good  Being  who  has  said,  **  I  am  the 

that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  I  will  not  give  to 
BT,  neither  my  praise  to   graven  images.*'     We 

unceasingly  to  pity,  and  pray  for  the  conversion 
3  heathen,  and  use  every  means  to  teach  them  the 
ing  and  blessed  truths  of  the  Bible ;  and  do  not 
,  dear  children,  that  in  this  service  for  God  you 
rork.  With  what  different  emotions  do  those  who 
and  feel  the  power  of  Bible  truths  *'  look  abroad 
he  varied  field  of  nature.**  They  can  lift  their 
JO  heaven,  and  smiling,  say,  "My  Father  made 

List  we  sat  resting  ourselves  and  looking  on  the 
scenery,  we  sang  that  pretty  hymn  in  Orv^^^ 
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"There  is  a  happy  land,*"  and  another  little  piece 
called,  "The  Wanderer  Warned."  The  people  left 
their  work  and  came  near  to  us,  and  list.ened  in  hreath- 
less  silence.  And  when  I  requested  them  to  allow  ns 
to  pass  on,  they  very  politely  opened  a  broad  way,  and 
several  of  them  gave  us  a  graceful  salam.  As  we  pro* 
ceeded  along  the  embankment  we  saw  many  idols 
smeared  over  with  red  paint  under  the  trees  that  groit 
by  the  river  side.  How  it  made  us  long  for  the  time 
when  the  idojs  shall  be  utterly  abolished !  When  wc 
were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  we  encoun- 
tered a  thunder  shower :  it  rained  as  no  English  chU^ 
dren  have  ever  seen  it ;  even  some  of  the  little  Oiijl 
girls  were  frightened,  and  thought  they  should  nd 
reach  home  again ;  but  in  due  time  we  saw  the  cheer 
All  lights,  and  then  our  dear  friends  standing  ready  to 
receive  us,  and  aid  us  in  removing  our  wet  garmenta 
When  we  had  assembled  under  the  portico,  we  couU 
not  help  laughing  at  each  other's  droll  appearance. 
We  all  looked  as  if  we  had  been  dipped  in  the  river. 
Not  one  of  us,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  took  cold  or  snf 
fered  in  any  way  from  this  little  adventure. 

And  now,  my  beloved  children,  I  must  bid  yoi|  ia» 
well  for  the  present.  That  "  the  Angel  who  rede^eA 
us  from  all  evil"  may  bless  you  all,  and  make  yoa  I 
blessing  to  your  parents  and  your  fellow-creatares,  ii 
the  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  afifectionate  friend, 

CvXUick^  Orissa.  Sarah  Buckley. 
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A  PRESENT  FOR  MY  DAUGHTER. 

Yes  :  she  ia  com- 
ing home  agftin  I 
We  had  a  letter 
from  her  the  other 
day,  and  she  re- 
minded us  that  in 
a.  fortaight,  if  all 
is  well,  she  should 
return  to  her  own 
dear  home  s^ain, 
^  to  fother  and  mo- 
/  ther,  and  all  the 
rest  of  us.  And 
what  pleased  us 
yet  more /was  to 
hear  that  she  hod 
come  off  second 
it  the  school  ezaminations,  only  one,  and  she  an 
scholar,  being  before  her.  We  always  thought 
oold  get  on  well  if  she  tried.  But  when  she  first 
■he  thought  so  much  about  home  that  she  could 
et  on  at  all.  We  are  all  glad  now  that  she  is 
of  her  home-sickafiSB,  and  has  not  only  worked 
I  little  woman  at  her  lessons,  but  can  play  as 
ly  and  h^ipily  as  she  did  at  home  before  she  went. 
her  was  very  pleased  to  hear  all  this  about  her, 
>  be  thoiwht  to  himself,  "  Well :  I  will  encour^e 
r  making  bar  some  present  when  she  comer.    Let 
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me  see :  what  shall  it  be  ?  Something  that  will  remin 
her  of  what  she  will  have  to  do  as  she  grows  to  be 
woman.  Oh,  now  I  have  it !  It  shall  be  a  nice  litti 
basket,  that  will  hold  her  tools — scissors,  and  thimbli 
and  needles,  and  crotchet-hooks,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
There  is  a  picture  of  it.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  one  ?  an 
wont  she  be  pleased  with  it  ?  I  am  sure  she  will ;  an 
I  hope  she  will  make  good  use  of  it,  and  keep  aU  hi 
things  in  it  very  neatly  and  tidily,  that  when  she  hi 
any  little  job  to  do  for  mother  or  herself,  she  may  kno 
where  to  go  to  find  all  she  wants,  and  not  have  to  hm 
all  about  the  house  for  them.  We  shall  see :  for  if  this  woii 
basket  is  made  good  use  of,  something  else  may  folloi 


THE  DYING   SABBATH  SCHOLAR. 

Elizabeth  Goddard  was  a  scholar  in  the  Baptist  Sa 
bath-school.  Friar-lane,  Leicester.     For  some  time  1: 
conduct  had  been  admired  by  her  teachers,  who  obsen 
that  a  deep  seriousness  pervaded  it.    Her  attentior 
the  Word  of  God  was  great ;  and  when  at  home 
would  ask  her  mother  the  meaning  of  different  pas» 
of  Scripture.     She  was  regular  in  her  attendanc 
school,  and  on  the  means  of  grace,  until  she  was  t 
ill.     On  hearing  of  her  affliction  her  teachers  visitec 
when  they  entered  into  serious  conversation  wiU 
In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  one  of  them  she  s» 
am  a  great  sinner  ;**  uttering  the  words  with  mac 
phasis,  the  tears  at  the  same  time  gashing  fro 
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.  When  asked,  "  Do  you  know  from  whom  you  are 
3ceive  forgiveness  ?"  "  O,  yes,"  said  she,  "  through 
blood  of  Christ."  Whenever  her  friends  visited  her, 
conversation  always  turned  upon  Christ's  love  to 
lers.  One  time  seeing  her  parents  greatly  distressed, 
I  peculiar  sweetness  she  said,  "  Dear  mother,  do  not 
for  me ;  and  as  for  yourself  the  Lord  will  provide." 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  she  died,  some 
ids  were  standing  by  the  bed-side,  when  she  sud- 
ly  lifted  her  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven  and  ex- 
med,  "  Come,  come,  come !"  She  appeared  anxious 
epart ;  and  her  little  heart  was  as  if  it  would  burst 
I  rapturous  delight  About  eleven  o'clock  her  teacher 
ed  to  see  her,  and  entering  her  room  found  her  very 
py.  He  said,  *'  Elizabeth,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?" 
I  made  no  reply:  he  said,  '*Do  you  know  me?" 
yes !"  she  replied.  He  asked,  "  Do  you  think  you 
U  go  to  heaven  when  you  die?"  "Yes."  "But 
lid  you  not  rather  get  well  and  come  to  school 
in?"  "  O  no,  I  would  much  rather  go  to  heaven  !" 
I  whom,  my  dear,  do  you  put  your  trust  ?"  "  In 
OB  Christ"  She  then  requested  him  to  pray  with 
;  he  did  so,  and  bade  her  farewell.  Several  of  the 
Dds  continued  with  her  expecting  that  in  a  little  time 
irould  be  over.  About  a  few  minutes  before  she  died, 
told  one  of  the  Mends  tbat  she  was  happy.  "  From 
ince,  my  dear,  does  that  happiness  spring  ?"  She 
led,  "  from  Jesus,  whose  blood  cleanseth  us  from  all 
"*  "  Now,  teacher,"  said  she,  "  pray  with  me."  "  For 
t  shall  1  pray  ?"     "  Pray  that  I  may  go  to  heaven^ 
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for  I  know  that  my  sins  are  pardoned,  throo^^  the 
of  Christ ;  and  when  I  am  dead,  tell  the  o^er  eh 
that  '*  the  hlood  of  Christ  deansed  me  from  all  m, 
a  few  minutes  after  this  conversation,  she  doee 
eyes,  and  without  a  struggle  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  < 
aged  fourteen  years. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  nncertain  as  lidB, 

And  nothing  more  certain  than  death ; 
We  spend  a  few  moments  in  sorrow  and  strife, 

And  then  we  relinqnish  oar  breath. 

Onr  health  and  onr  strength  are  so  qmeUyimpati'd, 

And  so  feeble  and  firail  is  onr  frame; 
That  our  life  when  at  longest  is  justly  compared 

To  things  that  are  transient  and  Tain. 

We  wander  awhile  in  this  yalley  of  tears, 

Where  pains  and  afflictions  attend ; 
like  a  tale  that  is  told,  we  are  spending  onr  years, 

And  soon  they  are  brought  to  an  end. 

In  the  morning,  like  grass,  we  may  flourish  and  grofWi 
And  look  gay  as  the  flowers  of  the  field; 

But  if  death  should  approach,  we  must  leaye  all  below, 
And  ere  evening  arrives  we  must  yield. 

Like  a  watch  in  the  night,  like  a  flood,  or  a  dream. 

Our  days  with  rabidity  run : 
And  swift-winged  time,  Uke  a  strong  sweeping  stream, 

Is  bearing  us  on  to  the  tomb. 

But  when  this  short  scene  of  mortality  ends, 

The  soul  its  last  impress  receives ; 
And  if  pardon*d,  to  bliss  everlasting  ascends. 

But  if  guilty,  in  misety  fives.  J 
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THE   LADYOOW. 

I  a  fine  Bummer's  morning,  and  Emily  walked  into 
tfden  before  breakfast,  to  look  at  the  blooming 
i,  and  smell  their  fresh  fiagrance— more  blooming 
agrant  after  being  steeped  in  tbe  dews  of  tbe  past 
The  sun  was  shedding  his  warm  rajs  on  the 
scene,  and  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  hum  of 
lees,  and  the  fluttering  wings  of  numerous  little 
1  creatures,  made  the  air  seem  instinct  with  life 

jping  on  a  moss-rose- tree  leaf,  Emily  saw  one  of 

tie  favourites — a  red-coated  Ladycow,  and  moving 
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it  gently  into  the  palm  of  her  hand,  began  to  e 
it  carefully,  when  the  little  creature  began  to  run 
as  it  could,  and  before  she  could  turn  her  hand 
tumbled  over  on  the  gravel  walk.  Emily  was  a 
had  hurt  itself,  and  stooping  down  she  picke( 
again,  and  was  glad  to  find,  when  she  again  pJ 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  that  it  could  run  as 
ever.  Glad  to  find  that  it  had  not  hurt  itself, 
opened  her  hand  and  began  to  sing,  just  as  i 
when  she  was  a  very  little  girl, 

TiadTCowI  Ladyconi  fly  away  homeT' 

When  it  lifted  up  its  red  coat,  and  stretched  out  i 
wings  that  were  underneath,  and  away  it  flew  1 
itself  among  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
Well,  I  like  that  little  song, 

''Ladycowl  Ladycowl  fly  away  home !' 

for  it  is  a  song  of  kindness  and  freedom.     It 
children  not  to  hurt  such  pretty  little  creatures, 
them  fly  about  and  enjoy. themselves  in  the  ' 
great  and  good  God  intended  them  to  do  w 
made  them. 

Oh,  how  wonderful  are  the  works  of  God ! 
the  angels  in  heaven  could  make  such  a  pret 
creature.     And  how  good  is  He,  to  fill  our  wo] 
so  many  beauties  in  flowers,  and  birds,  and  inse 
shells,  for  our  admiration  and  our  praise ! 

''Lord,  how  thy  wonden  are  displayed 

Where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes; 
If  I  sorvey  the  gnronnd  I  tread, 

Or  gase  upon  the  skies." 
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OLD   JONATHAN. 

I  LOYB  a  good  old  man,  especially  if  he  is  one  viho 
fills  a  humble  station  in  life  well.  Old  Jonathan,  as  we 
were  wont  to  call  him,  was  one  of  these  poor  but  hon- 
onrable  men.  There,  I  now  think  I  see  him  with  his 
shining  forehead  and  hoary  locks,  and  his  face  furrowed 
by  time,  and  his  body  bent  by  the  weight  of  years,  and 
haying  the  peculiar  gait  of  one  who  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  shoemaker,  though  at  the  time  of  which  I  write 
he  was  employed  in  a  large  furnishing  ironmongery 
establishment. 

Old  Jonathan  was  one  of  those  whose  cheerfulness 
ripened  with  his  age,  and  whose  especial  pleasure  it  was 
to  show  kindness  to  youth ;  and  I  need  hardly  say,  that 
it  was  always  heartily  returned  by  them.  The  way  to 
be  loved,  is  to  love.  The  way  to  be  esteemed,  is  to 
endeavour  to  merit  esteem,  by  a  cheerful  and  obliging 
disposition.    Never  forget  that  love  is  its  own  reward. 

One  part  of  old  Jonathan's  duty  during  the  winter 
months  was  to  attend  to  the  fires,  which,  in  various 
phuses,  were  kept  burning  for  warming  the  stores.  I 
can  picture  him,  even  now,  running  here  and  trotting 
there,  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  the  fire's  burning  brightly. 

One  day  a  young  shopmate  and  myself  had  occasion 
to  go  to  a  warehouse  in  which  was  one  of  these  fires. 
Hearing  the  well  known  footsteps  of  Jonathan  approach- 
log,  we  hastily  ascended  into  a  loft  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  old  man's  movements.  Having  attended 
to  the  fire,  we  were  about  to  amuse  ourselves  at  his  ex- 
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pense,  when,  judge  of  our  surprise,  he  quietly  knelt 
down  and  spent  some  time  in  earnest  prayer.  Think 
you  this  was  a  time  for  sport  ?  Oh,  no !  there  we  sat 
motionless  and  quiet,  until  the  old  man  went  to  attend 
to  a  fire  in  another  place;  when,  descending,  we 
hastened  to  our  workshop,  thoughtful  and  serious. 
Much  as  I  respected  the  good  old  man  before,  I  did 
now  much  more.  We  had  assurance  of  his  sincerity. 
No  eye,  to  his  knowledge,  but  His  who  seeth  all  things, 
saw  him  there.  We  heard  not  the  whole  of  his  petition, 
but  the  Lord  heard  him,  andHsince  then  has  taken  him 
to  be  where  prayer  is  turned  into  praise  for  ever  I 


A  YOUNG  DISCIPLE. 

I  HAVE  told  you  of  the  peaceful  departure  of  "An  Old 
Disciple;"  now  let  me  tell  you  of  the  happy  dyiag 
hours  of  "  A  Young  Disciple." 

How  delightful  would  it  be  could  I  indulge  in  the 
sweet  thought,  that  every  reader  of  this  little  book  was 
a  child  of  God :  but  I  fear  this  is  not  the  case.  How 
pleasing  would  it  be  to  know  that  the  account  of  the 
*'  Old  Disciple"  had  been  the  means  of  rousing  you  to 
become  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  your  soul — this  is 
what  I  long  for,  and  why  will  you  not  let  it  be.  Oh, 
how  it  would  gladden  my  heart ;  and  not  mine  alone, 
there  would  be  joy  in  heaven!  yes,  my  dear  child, 
another  burst  of  hallelujahs  would  echo  through  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  as  Gabriel  entered  the  gates  of  that 
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ity,  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  that  a  sinner  was 
rted.  ''  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,^' 
le  exclamation  of  one  of  old :  hut,  mj  child,  you 
not  rest  here — if  you  wish  to  die  as  did  the  '*  Old 
de,"  you  must  live  as  he  did.  But  it  is  not  the 
done  who  die — ^no  !  the  kind  hrother,  or  the  fond 

is  sometimes  made  the  subject  of  some  direful 
e ;  their  youtMul  form  is  laid  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
smd,  like  the  rose  in  the  garden,  sinks  beneath  the 
ing  blast.  And  then,  how  awful  is  the  state  of 
who  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts; 
those  who,  like  young  Samuel,  have  known  the 
Tom  their  youth,  can  cheerfully  look  upwards,  and 
O,  my  heavenly  Father,  into  tiiy  hands  I  commit 
irit :  do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight" 
dl  the  events  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  witness, 
;an  be  more  interesting  than  to  see  a  christian 

Who  would  not  leave  the  gay  and  thoughtless 
permitted  to  see  one,  whose  immortal  spirit  is 
to  leave  its  clay  taberqacle,  and  soar  away  to  those 

of  bliss,  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord?  *Tis  then 
'  the  value,  the  importance,  and  the  power  of  reli 
Methinks  that  if  any  little  reader  of  this  had  seen 
sard  that  which  I  have,  they  would  be  convinced 


'^'Tis  refigion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  live ; 
Tis  religion  must  supply. 
Solid  comforts  when  we  die." 

Bdl  now  proceed  to  tell  you  something  about  one 
I  shall  call — a  young  disciple. 


YOUNG  DISCIPLE. 


/ 


Miss  was  the  subject  of  serioos  impressions 

when  very  young.  She  was  blest  with  a  sister  whose 
heart  had  been  softened  by  divine  grace,  who  had  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  religion,  and  who  was  also  anxious 
that  this  dear  girl  should  know,  by  happy  experience, 
that  religion*s  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  paths  of  peace.  And  did  this  sister  labour  in 
vain,  or  spend  her  strength  for  nought?  No:  her 
heavenly  Father  heard  her  prayers,  and  accompanied 
her  instructions  with  a  blessing.  The  mind  of  her 
sister  became  enlightened,  and  she  was  taught  to  pray 
for  that  grace  which  alone  can  change  the  heart  On 
one  occasion,  when  this  sister  was  conversing  with  her 
on  the  sufferings  Christ  endured  for  sinners,  and  of  his 
willingness  to  receive  them,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Will  Jesus 
hear  my  prayer  ?"  On  being  told  that  he  was  waiting 
to  hear  her  prayer,  it  was  enough — she  from  that  time 
commenced  praying,  nor  did  she  wrestle  long  before  she 
found  that  peace  which  she  so  earnestly  wished  for. 
Oh!  how  her  heart  did  beat  with  love  to  God;  then 
she  could  say,  as  every  child  of  God  can — 

"  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jefliu  soniid% 

In  a  believei's  ears; 
It  soothes  his  sorrowi^  heals  his  wounds. 

And  driyes  away  his  fears." 

How  she  was  delighted  as  she  heard  the  minister  of 

Christ  unfolding  the  great  mystery  of  redemption !    Oh  1 

how  she  loved  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  tiie  company 

of  his  people ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  her  had 

she  thus  continued  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  holiness^ 

but,  alas  I  alas !  this  liea^eiA^-xoAxA^^^iasi  ^^  Vwt  of 
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ration;  she  lost  her  "first  love!"  She.  was 
Providence  to  remove  firom  her  home;  she 
ind  sister  with  her  who  cared  for  her  soul,  and 
rurally  volatile,  she  was  easily  led  away  hy  those 
t  "  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God." 
s  to  a  throne  of  grace  became  less  frequent, 
leart  by  degrees  became  cold,  imtil  the  sacred 
s  nearly  extinguished.  Sad,  indeed,  was  her 
1.  Her  friends  witnessed  her  backsliding,  and 
mented  it.  Numerous  were  the  letters  she 
from  those  who  had  once  rejoiced  at  seeing  her 
disciple  of  Christ  so  young,  entreating  her  to 
er  wicked  ways,  and  turn  to  the  Lord  before  it 
eite.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  she  regarded  not 
'eaties.  True  she  felt  as  she  read,  and  the  tear 
)al  firom  her  eye  as  she  remembered  *' those 
urs  when  first  she  knew  a  Saviour*s  love;"  but 
Lings  were  soon  driven  away,  the  eyes  forbade 
and  the  mmd  employed  in  pursuing  some 
)leasure,  which,  when  tasted,  proved  to  be 
Tears  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  change : 
lived  afar  from  God.  But  at  length  the  time 
the  strayed  sheep  was  brought  back  to  the 
hile  sitting  in  the  house  of  God  one  sabbath, 
were  directed  to  these  lines — 


"Betarn,  0  wanderer,  retnm, 
And  seek  jeui  ii^ar6d  Father'B  face  I" 


ppeal  reached  her  heart — she  could  iio\>  i:e<^\%\. 
1  she  was  foand  in  humble  attitude  «A,  VScl^  tocAr 
mere^,  beseeching  the  Lord  that  \ie  ^oxiA 
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graciously  pardon  her  sins,  and  once  more  receive  her 
into  his  family.  Deep  was  the  anguish  she  then  fdt 
Oh,  how  earnestly  she  hesought  the  Lord  to  heal  her 
hacJcslidings  I  He  heard  her  cries,  He  saw  her  tears, 
He  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  she  again  eigoyed 
that  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  The  service  of  God  was  again  her  delist,  the 
approach  of  the  sabhath  was  hailed  with  pleasure,  aad 
her  prayer  was — 

**  Oh,  for  a  doser  walk  with  God, 
A  calm  and  heavenly  frame  I" 

But  knowing  the  waywardness  of  her  heart,  and  fearing 
lest  she  should  again  fall  into  sin,  she  became  more 
watchful ;  she  frequently  retired  to  her  closet  to  pnj 
that  she  might  be  kept  from  wandering  again.  Her 
supplications  were  heard,  and  her  heart  was  stayed  upon 
the  Lord,  and  she  bid  fair  to  become  a  bright  and  shining 
light  in  the  world.  But  her  heavenly  Father  had  dete^ 
mined  on  taking  her  to  himself,  and  in  the  spring  of 
18 —  he  laid  his  afflicting  hand  upon  her.  During  the 
first  part  of  her  illness  she  had  many  doubts  and  fean 
respecting  the  sincerity  of  her  heart,  and  the  safetjof 
her  soul,  but  the  Lord  graciously  removed  them  ilL 
How  earnestly  she  then  prayed  that  the  companions  of 
her  folly  might  see  the  error  of  their  ways ;  that  thoj 
might  not  be  cut  ofi  in  the  midst  of  their  sins,  and  sent 
to  their  account  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
head.  To  some  she  sent  serious  books — to  others  she 
requested  that  letters  might  be  sent,  entreating  them  to 
remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth.    An 
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timate  friend  having  called  in  to  see  her,  made  a  memo- 
ndum  of  her  visit,  from  which  the  following  is  taken — 

Monday,  June  Hth. — This  afternoon  visited  Miss ; 

and  her,  apparently,  just  ahout  to  leave  this  world  of 
rrow,  and  enter  the  world  of  spirits.  She  was  quite 
sured  that  the  trying  hour  of  her  departure  was  at 
ind ;  her  mind,  nevertheless,  was  quite  tranquil.  She 
rpeared  to  behold  the  messenger  death  rapidly  ap- 
oaching,  and  said,  '*  You  see  me  now  for  nearly  the 
St  time ;  I  shall  soon  be  gone.  How  mysterious  are 
e  ways  of  God !  like  a  young  flower  have  I  been  cut 
rwn ;  but  God,"  she  said,  "  is  too  good  to  be  unkind." 
le  then  mentioned  her  favourite  hymn,  "  Betum,  0 
mderer,  return !"  and  feelingly  repeated  a  portion  of 
She  also  spoke  of  other  hymns,  part  of  which  she 
lew,  and  expressed  what  joy  she  felt  when  reflecting 
I  certain  verses ;  particularly  these — 

«Up  to  that  world  of  Ught 
Teka  me,  dear  SaTioarl** 

ith  great  earnestness  she  said  to  me,  '*  Do  yon  think 
at  my  immortal  soul  is  safe  ?"*  I  answered  by  speak- 
g  to  her  of  faith  in  Jesus,  of  trusting  in  Him  alone, 
id  reminded  her  that  the  scriptures  say,  "He  that 
^eveth  hath  everlasting  life."  She  almost  immediately 
emed  to  be  comforted.  She  felt  that  she  was  trusting 
Jesns.  "  I  have  sought  him,"  she  said,  '*  I  have 
ught  him  earnestly,  and  none  that  cometh  unto  him 
Jl  he  east  out."  I  replied,  "  No ;  *  He  that  believeth 
Ih  everlasting  life.' "  "  That  is  sweet,"  she  said,  *'  I 
m  feel  such  a  firmness !"    She  continued  speaking  in 
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a  very  delightful  manner;  her  mind  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  joy  at  the  thought  of  having  Jesus  for  her  friend. 
When  rising  to  leave  her,  she  said,  "Pray  for  mel  pray 
that  I  may  fall  asleep  in  Jesus !"     She  then  added, 
*'  Gome  to  night  and  pray  with  me ;  dont  stay  tiU  to- 
morrow, for  I  may  be  gone."    In  compliance  with  her 
request,  at  night  I  visited  her  again.     When  I  entered 
the  room,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  welcomed  me 
with  a  smile.     She  then  requested  that  all  the  familji 
and  other  of  her  relations  who  were  then  in  the  house, 
should  come  and  spend  a  few  minutes  in  prayer.    With 
weeping  eyes  and  sorrowful  hearts  they  all  came,  and, 
oh,  what  an  affecting  scene !     After  inviting  me  to  draw 
nearer,  she  softly  said,  "  Now,  I  want  you  to  pray — ^fint, 
that  I  may  gently  fall  asleep  in  Jesus — that  I  may  find 
myself  with  him — that  I  may  arise  in  heaven  to  dwell 
there.     Then,  pray — that  those  who  will  be  left  behind 
may  be  supported — and  then  I  want  you  to  pray  thtt 
my  affliction  and  dieath  may  be  blessed  to  others.**    She 
then  said,  **  Now,  you  pray,  if  you  please,  with  your  lipif 
and  I  will  try  to  pray  with  my  heart."      During  the 
solemn  but  refreshing  time  of  devotion,  she  appeared 
to  be  quite  composed,  and  evidently  much  engaged  m 
converse  with  God.    Alluding  to  the  exercise,  she  said, 
**  It  is  sweet !     I  enjoyed  it  I"    She  then  referred  to  Ibe 
conversation  of  the  afternoon,  and  asked  me  to  bring  to 
her  recollection  something  which  she  had  forgotten.    1 
reminded  her  of  the  promises  of  God,  and  repeated  the 
passage  to  her  which  I  had  repeated  in  the  aftemo(}n, 
**  He  that  believeth  hath  everlasting  life."    "  Yes :"  she 
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cl,  "  that  is  it  I  that  is  what  you  said  1"  I  talked 
ler  a  little  longer,  and  arose  to  take  my  farewell  of 
She  appeared  to  he  very  happy,  and  quite  resigned 
will  of  her  heavenly  Father.  In  this  delightful 
Qviable  state  of  mind  she  remained  until  the  17th 
le,  when  the  King  of  terrors  struck  the  fatal  blow ; 
16  feared  him  not — ^her  faith  was  imshaken,  and — 

-■         '*0 1  *tws8  sweet  to  mark  her 

Am  she  lay  upon  that  couch  of  death ;  bright 

With  tiiiimph  was  her  brow, — for  she  had  made 

Her  peace  wiUi  God;  and  in  atoning  blood 

Her  aool  was  wash'^ — ^while  on  the  wings  of  fitdtii, 

Her  spirit  soar'd  on  high,  ere  yet  fh>m  earth 

Its  bonds  were  loos'd.    Sweet  were  the  words  s&e  spoke. 

We  breath'd  the  air  of  heaven  as  we  stood 

Around  her  bed,— and  when  her  spirit  press'd. 

We  felt  the  longings  of  the  soul  to  reach 

Its  glorious  destiny,  and  share  the  bliss 

Of  one  we  loved  so  well." 

dear  little  reader,  let  the  life  and  experience  of 
teach  you  an  important  lesson.     Eemember, 


I  uncertain.  Seek  the  Lord  at  once;  seek  him 
he  may  be  found ;  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near 
n  you  will  be  happy  indeed.  She  sought  the  Lord 
blessed  her  soul.  She  died  in  peace,  and  is  now 
r,  and  will  be  for  ever — ^yes — 

''She  is  gone  I  happy  saint  I  to  those  manstons  of  blissi 
Where  sorrow  and  sin  are  unknown." 

9  has  joined  the  innumerable  company  of  the 
med,  who,  with  palms  of  victory  in  their  hands, 
rowns  of  glory  on  their  heads,  and  songs  of  praise 
eir  lips — 


''Delighted  range  the  ethereal  plains, 
And  take  their  fill  of  joy." 


Walter, 


\ 


THE  MISSION   SHIP. 

Whbh  Ibe  apostles  and  disciples  of  tha  Lord  J 
obedience  to  his  orders,  set  out  on  their  great  ei 
preach  the  gospel  to  ever^  creature,  they  travt 
the  beet  vay  they  could  over  the  land,  and  got  o 
any  vessel  they  could  find  to  visit  foreign  countri 

And  when  £ngUsh  christians,  sixty  years  age 
to  think  how  the  poor  heathen  were  living  am 
without  hope  and  without  God,  their  first  miss 
had  to  do  much  the  same.  There  were  not  sucl 
of  getting  to  distant  nations  as  there  are  now. 
change  has  taken  place  since  then ! 

Indeed  I  think  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  things  that  I  rememb 
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*  1800,  for  I  can  remember  as  long  past  as  that, 
lat  Sunday  school  children  in  England,  by  a 
)r  a  hal^enny  at  a  time,  have  raised  money 
to  buy  more  than  one  missionary  ship,  in  which 

missionaries  to  the  heathen,  who  live  far  off, 
1  the  other  side  of  the  world  from  England! 
say,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  things  I  ever 
L  my  life. 

lid  tell  you  much  about  those  who  went  in  the 
md  more  about. the  good  they  did  among  the 
t  heathen,  in  teaching  them  to  know  the  great 
d  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  sent  to  save  us,  but  I 
3t  now,  for  you  are  often  reading  about  these 

Now  in  many  of  those  places  where  before  the 
imes  went  they  had  never  heard  of  such  things, 
vwe  places  of  worship,  and  schools,  and  bibles, 
)ks,  and  sabbaths,  as  we  have  here  in  England. 
iiat  a  great  blessing  have  the  missionaries  been 
3  once  savage  and  idolatrous  nations. 
1  you  this  that  you  may,  every  one  of  you,  as 
you  live,  do  all  you  can  for  missions.  Hundreds 
ons  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  are  yet 
dthout  QogC  have  never  heard  of  the  Saviour,  or 
le  bible.  Pity  them;  pray  for  them;  and  give 
3lp  you  can  to  send  them  the  glorious  gospel  of 
)sed  God. 


**  Oh.  tiiat  the  world  might  taste  and  se^ 

The  riches  of  his  grace ; 
The  arms  of  love  which  compass  me, 

Would  aU  mankind  embrace." 


"SiVl 
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THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE, 

OB  LAKE  OF  GENKBSSABET. 

BBEEH,  Nam.  zzxiy.  11,  Deut  iii.  17 ;  or  Chinneroth, 
d.  3  and  zii. .  3 ;  or  Cinnerothj  1  Kings  xy.  ^0 ; 
lames  cd  a  place  and  lake  in  Lower  Galilee.  The 
if  Oinneroth  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
16  border  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali.  The  town  is 
led  to  baTe  been  the  same  with  Tiberias,  and  the 
called  the  lake  of  Gennessaret^  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
a  sea  of  Tiberias,  which  is  its  present  name. 
re  is  ZK)  part  of  Palestine  to  be  compared  with 
▼irons  of  this  lake  for  climate,  fertility,  and  rich- 
r  scenery.  Many  cities  of  note,  as  Capernaum, 
tida,  and  Ghorazin,  stood  upon  its  shores.  The 
ordbuQ  flows  through  it,  and  it  formerly  abounded 
3h,  and  gave  occupation  to  four  of  the  first  disci- 
'  our  Saviour,  who  were  bom  in  its  vicinity,  and 
Edled  from  their  worldly  business  to  follow  him. 
of  the  time  of  his  ministry  was  spent,  and  many 
most  wonderful  works  were  done  on  these  shores. 
h  this  lake  was  less  than  twenty  miles  long,  by 
3i^t  ^ide,  it  was  subject  to  violent  squalls.  The 
rom  the  south  sweeping  down  the  sides  of  the 
lins,  and  setting  up  against  the  strong  current 
Jordau,  rendered  the  lake  boisterous  and  full  of 
No  craft  is  seen  upon  its  waters  in  modem  days, 
rab  fishermen  wade  in  with  hand-nets,  and  take 
sh  they  can. 


HAKYB8T  HTMH. 


Mr.  Fiske,  an  American  missionary,  was  a 
(Tabaria)  in  1828.  The  old  town  is  surroui] 
wall,  but  within  it  is  very  ruinous,  and  the  p 
mile  or  two  south  is  strewed  with  ruins.  Th 
where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  was  so  shallow  t 
and  asses  forded  it  easily.  Mr.  F.  was  show] 
called  the  house  of  Peter,  which  is  used  as  t 
Catholic  church,  and  is  the  only  church  in 
The  number  of  christian  families  is  thirty  or 
Greek  Catholics.  There  were  two  sects  of  J 
of  whom  had  a  synagogue.  The  Jewish  p 
was  estimated  at  about  1000.  On  the  1st  of 
1837,  Tiberias  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 


HARVEST  HTMN. 

6ladx»y  the  resper's  hand 
Binds  in  his  harvest  band, 
Sheaves  of  the  fruitful  land. 
P^raise  ye  the  JjotA  I 

Wheat,  with  its  ripened  ear. 
Plenty  both  far  and  near, 
Crowneth  the  golden  year. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord ! 

Barley,  and  beans,  and  pea9> 
Waving  in  balmy  breeze ; 
Join  we  our  voice  with  these. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord ! 

Oat,  with  its  trembling  bell. 
Produce  of  hill  and  deB, 
Allofl^boTmt7\e\\. 
Pruse  ye  ihe  1j«id.\ 
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Shouts,  and  a  grateful  song, 

Unto  our  God  belong ; 

Bich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 

Praise  ye  die  Lord !  J.  A. 


CONVERSATION   ON  NAMES. 

BETWEEN   WILLIAli  AND  HIS  FATHEB. 

.. — 1  think,  father,  you  once  promised  that  yon 

.  me  the  meaning  of  my  name. 

—Your  name,  William,  is  of  Saxon  origin. 

ixon  1  father,  what  does  that  mean  ? 

le  Saxons  were  an  idolatrous  and  harharous 

ancient  Oermany,  who,  about  a.i).  447,  settled 

^untry.     They  derived  their  name,  it  is  said, 

rtain  weapon  they  used  in  war,  resembling  a 

cythe,  and  which  they  called  Seasen, 

hat  made  them  come  hither? 

ley  were  invited  over  by  Yortigem,  a  British 

isist  him  in  repelling  an  incursion  of  the  Scots 

,  and  had  a  part  of  Kent  assigned  to  them  as 

iration  for  their  services, — ^a  policy  of  which 

»ns  had  soon  reason  to  repent:    for  these 

had  scarcely  established  themselves,  before 
ed  their  arms  against  their  benefactors ;  and, 
tries  of  wars,  during  two  hundred  years,  sue- 
I  possessing  themselves  of  the  finest  parts  of 
ry,  which  they  divided  into  seven  kingdom*, 
)  Saxon  Heptarchy.  These,  at  a  subsec^ent 
ere  formed  into  one,  and  received  13eiq  'SASSi'^  ^'l' 

TJie  Saxons'  dominion  in  fr\H  coxai\3rj  '\ste^ 
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duced  their  customs  and  language;  in  which  we  ma^ 
trace  the  hasis  of  our  own. 

W. — But  what  does  my  name  mean,  father  ? 

F. — Your  name  is  properly  Gild-helm;  in  Latii 
Gulielmus.  It  was  originally  a  name  of  dignity,  anc 
afterwards  assumed  as  a  proper  name.  When  a  soldiei 
in  the  wars  with  the  Bomans,  who  were  well  and  some 
times  splendidly  armed,  succeeded  in  killing  a  Bomai 
knight,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  gilded  helmet  of  th( 
fallen  officer,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Gild-helm 
Becoming  afterwards  an  ordinary  name,  it  was  cor 
rupted  into  William. 

W, — ^Well,  this  is  curious;  and  how  many  mor< 
names  come  from  the  Saxon  ? 

F. — I  think  I  could  mention  more  than  a  hundred 
I  will  tell  you  a  few. — Edward,  means  keeper  of  his  word 
— Charles,  signifies  entirely  noble. — Henry.  The  firs 
syllable  of  this  name  was  originally  written  Han,  t( 
have ;  and  it  is  so  used  in  some  parts  of  England  now 
Bye  means  possession.  So  that  Henry  signifies  a  ricl 
man.— rl  shall  only  further  mention  the  venerable  Bede 
who  was  a  •very  learned  priest,  who  resided  at  th< 
monastery  of  Jarron,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  nea 
which  he  was  bom,  a.d.  672 ;  and  where  he  died  at  th< 
age  of  seventy-three.  His  writings  are  of  great  impor 
tance  to  church-history.  The  name  signifies  prayer 
Hence  comes  the  name  of  Beadsman,  who  was  former!; 
the  person  that  presented  prayers.  From  this  won 
proceeds  our  verb  to  Udy  which  formerly  signified  no 
to  command,  but  to  entreat 
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WHO  LOVES  ME  BEST? 

Who  loves  me  best? — My  mother  sweet, 
Whose  every  look  with  love  is  replete ; 
Who  held  me,  an  infant  on  her  knee, — 
Who  hath  ever  watched  me  tenderly ; 
And  yet  I  have  heard  my  mother  say, 
That  she  some  time  mnst  pass  away : 
Who  then  shall  shield  me  from  earthly  ill? 
Some  one  must  love  me  better  still 

Who  loves  me  best? — My  father  dear. 
Who  loveth  to  have  me  always  near; 
He  whom  I  fly  each  eve  to  meet, 
When  past  away  is  the  noontide  heat; 
Who  from  the  bank  where  the  sunbeam  lies 
Brings  me  the  wild  wood  strawberries. 
Oh !  he  is  dear  as  my  mother  to  me, — 
But  he  will  pass  away,  even  as  she. 

Who  loves  me  best  ? — The  gentle  dove 
That  I  have  tamed  with  my  childish  love. 
That  every  one  save  myself  doth  fear. 
Whose  soft  coo  soundeth  when  I  come  near : 
Yet  perhaps  it  but  loves  me  because  I  bring 
To  its  cage  the  drops  from  the  clearest  spring,- 
And  hang  green  branches  around  the  door : 
Something,  surely,  must  love  me  more ! 

Who  loves  me  best? — ^My  sister  fair. 

With  her  laughing  eyes  and  clustering  hair; 

Who  flowers  around  my  head  doth  twine, 

Who  presseth  her  rosy  lips  to  mine,  V^ 
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Who  singeth  me  aonga  in  artless  glee. 
Can  any  love  me  better  than  she  ? 
Yet  when  I  asked,  that  sister  confest^ 
Of  all,  she  did  not  love  me  the  best ! 

"Who  loves  me  best? — My  brother  young, 
With  his  healthy  cheek  and  his  lisping  tongue ; 
Who  delighteth  to  lead  me  in  merry  play 
Far  down  the  green-wood's  bi&hy  way; 
Who  showeth  me  where  the  hazel-nuts  grow, 
And  where  the  fairest  field-flowers  blow ; 
Yet,  perhaps,  he  loves  me  no  more  than  the  rest,- 
How  shall  I  find  one  who  loves  me  the  best  ? 

My  mother  loves  me, — but  she  may  die ; 
My  white  dove  loves  me, — ^but  that  may  fly ; 
My  father  loves  me, — ^he  may  be  changed ; 
I  have  heard  of  brothers  and  sisters  estranged; 
If  they  should  forsake  me,  what  should  I  do  ? 
Where  should  I  bear  my  sad  heart  to  ? 
Some  one,  surely,  would  be  my  stay — 
Some  one  must  love  me  better  than  they. 

Yes,  fair  child,  there  is  One  above, 
Who  loves  thee  more  than  any  can  love ; 
He  who  made  all  those  frail  dear  things. 
To  which  thy  young  heart  fondly  clings, — 
Even  though  all  should  forsake  thee,  still 
He  would  protect  thee  through  every  ill. 
Oh,  is  not  such  love  worth  all  the  rest? 
Child,  it  is  Chbist  who  loves  thee  best! 

M.  A 
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SIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

a  blessing  is  sight  I  What  pleasure  we  feel  at 
asos  of  the  year  in  beholding  the  varied  beanties 
fields  and  gardens  !  We  do  not,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
utly  value  this  great  privilege.  We  have  always 
the  light,  and  not  having  been  deprived,  even 
iason,  of  the  use  of  our  ejes,  vre  are  not,  perhaps, 
lible  as  we  ought  to  be  of  our  obligations  to  a 
IS  Providence  for  one  of  ihe  greatest  of  euthly 
gB.    Hear  the  poor  blind  boy. 
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To  be  fully  sensible,  then,  of  the  value  of  sight,  we 
must  have  been  bom  blind,  and  after  arriving  at  years 
of  maturity,  and  having  heard  our  fellow  creatures  ex- 
press their  delight  in  beholding  the  beauties  of  creation, 
while  to  us  all  was  dark  and  cheerless,  we  must  have 
had  the  gift  of  eye-sight  imparted.  What  a  scene  would 
then  have  opened  before  us !  we  should  have  seemed  in 
a  new  world.  Introduced  to  new  scenes ;  beholding,  to 
us  hitherto  unknown,  beauties;  and  gazing  on  colours 
of  the  richest  hues,  of  which  we  had  before  no  possible 
conception ;  we  should  be  lost  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion! we  should  feel  as  if  some  new  power  had  been 
added  to  our  capacities.  And  this  would  be  the  fact. 
Possessed  before  of  hearing,  tasting,  touching,  and 
smelling,  we  have  now  the  sense  of  sight  communicated, 
which  completes  the  five  senses  or  corporeal  faculties 
with  which  the  Great  Creator  has  endowed  the  human 
species.  To  be  deprived  of  any  one  of  these  organs,  is 
to  sustain  a  great  loss.  Young  reader,  be  very  thankful 
to  God  for  the  use  of  your  senses.  The  above  picture 
represents  the  Divine  Saviour  giving  sight  to  a  blind 
man.  Turn  to  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Luke,  and  you  will  find  a  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. But  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  another 
subject.  You,  my  young  friend,  like  all  your  fellow 
creatures,  are  possessed  of  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body ;  and 
the  soul  has  its  powers  and  fiEU^ulties  as  well  as  the  body. 
It  is  the  soul  which  thinks,  and  reasons,  and  reflects ; 
which  sorrows  or  rejoices;   or  loves  or  hates.     Mesh, 

and  blood,  and  bones,  cannot  think.    It  is  that  some- 
L 
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thing  within  you  called  a  soul  which  is  thus  exercised. 
Now  ignorance  is  to  the  soul  what  darkness  is  to  the 
body.  Ignorance  is  the  blindness  of  the  soul.  Hence 
we  say  of  the  poor  heathens,  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  their  own  souls — of  the  greatness  and 
holiness  of  God— -of  their  smful  and  guilty  state-— of 
the  atonement  made  for  sin  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
blessings  and  hopes  of  the  gospel,  that  they  are  dark 
and  ignorant  creatures.  Not  that  they  are  blind  in  body 
but  dark  in  mind.  And  it  is  the  case  in  this  country 
also,  where  there  are  many  who  are  very  dark  and  igno- 
rant on  these  subjects.  Indeed  all  men  are  in  this 
state  by  nature, — ignorant  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  sal- 
vation. And  many  are  wilfully  ignorant,  especially 
those  who  live  in  a  christian  land  like  this.  And  on 
this  account  they  are  more  guilty.  ''For  this  is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  imd 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.**  ''  For  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  image  of  God, 
should  shine  into  them.'*  Little  reader,  you,  by  nature, 
are  dark  and  ignorant.  God  hath  given  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  teach  you  his  will,  and  he  has  graciously  pro- 
mised also  that  he  will  teach  you  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 
Be  careful,  then,  that  you  do  not,  like  the  men  de- 
scribed above,  shut  your  eyes  to  the  light,  but  come  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World.  In  his 
light  you  shall  see  light ;  you  shall  learn  the  vast  value 
of  your  own  soul ;  you  shall  have  enlarged  views  of  th^ 
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spotless  holiness  of  the  great  Jehovah ;  you  sb 
more  of  the  depravity,  guUt,  and  danger,  of  your  ] 
state,  and  shall  be  led  to  loo]s  to  Jesus  for  the  i 
ness  of  your  sins,  and  finding  pardon  and  peace  t 
his  blood,  you  shall  behold  Jesus  Christ  your  { 
as  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  altc 
lovely.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  then  take  of  the  th 
Jesus,  and  show  them  unto  you.  You  shall  see  i 
new  eyes.  Old  things  will  pass  away,  and  all 
become  new.  Heaven,  too,  shall  be  opened  t 
view ;  you  shall  behold  by  faith  the  pearly  gate 
golden  streets — the  crowns  of  glory — the  pa 
victory — the  spotless  robes  -  the  countless  multit 
the  jasper  throne— and  the  Lamb  that  was  sh 
your  sins— all  these,  and  ten  thousand  unknown, 
glories,  will  be  priasented  to  your  admiring  view. 
Young  reader,  be  not  content  to  be  in  darkne 
seek  the  light  of  life.  Be  assured  that  the  chan 
wonder,  and  the  joy,  produced  in  the  mind  by  the 
and  Spirit  of  God,  are  as  great,  yea,  infinitely  § 
than  when  a  man  who  was  bom  blind  beholds  J 
first  time  the  beauties  of  creation. 

"When  God  revealed  his  gracions  name, 
And  changed  my  monmful  state, 

My  raptvre  seemed  a  pleasing  dream. 
The  grace  appeared  so  great. 

The  world  beheld  the  glorioos  change, 

And  did  thy  hand  confess; 
My  tongue  broke  out  in  unknown  strains. 

And  snng  surprising  grace.** 
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THE  SMILE  OF  JESUS. 

Sweet  is  the  face  of  nature 

When  flowers  deck  the  Tales ; 
When  air  is  flll'd  with  fragrance, 

Wafted  by  yemal  gales : 
Bnt  zephyrs  yainly  fan  me, 

And  flowers  to  groyes  inyite! 
Without  the  smile  of  Jesus, 

They  giye  me  no  delight. 

Sweet  are  the  shady  bowers ; 

The  silent,  still  retreat, 
The  sunshine  after  showers. 

And  morning  airs  are  sweet: 
But  yain  are  nature's  beauties, 

And  lost  her  sweets  to  me; 
Dear  Jesus !  naught  shall  charm  me, 

Without  a  smile  from  thee. 

Though  ciystal  streams  meander, 

And  fertilize  the  plain ; 
Though  gentle  zephyrs  wander. 

And  waft  each  pleasing  strain ; 
Though  yalleys,  groyes,  and  flowers. 

Unite  to  charm  my  sight ; 
Without  the  smile  of  Jesus 

They  cannot  giye  delight. 

Jesus,  thy  smile  of  mercy 

Can  make  my  spirit  whole, 
And  driye  these  clouds  of  darkness 

From  my  afflicted  soul : 
0  pardon  my  trangressions 

And  purify  my  heart; 
Speak  all  my  sins  forgiyen 

And  bid  my  fears  depart 

For  thee  my  spirits  languish 
While  all  my  joys  are  fled ; 
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0  smile  away  this  anguish, 
And  raise  my  drooping  head : 

Then  saints  shall  hear  my  story, 
And  share  my  happiness ; 

While  thine  shall  be  the  glory, 
And  mine  the  endless  bliss. 
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0  LoBD,  we  now  before  thy  face, 
With  thankful  happy  hearts  appear, 

To  bless  thy  name,  adore  thy  grace. 
And  worship  thee  with  holy  fear. 

How  great  the  blessings  thou  hast  shown ! 

How  undeserving,  Lord,  are  we  ! 
'Tis  to  thy  grace,  and  it  alone. 

We  would  that  all  the  glory  be. 

We  tread  not  Lidia's  burning  sands ; 

We  toil  not  'neath  the  torrid  zone ; 
We  were  not  bom  in  heathen  lands. 

Where  Jesus'  name  was  never  known. 

We  thank  thee  that  our  lot  is  cast. 
Where  light  and  liberty  abound ; 

We  pray  tbee  that  they  yet  may  last, 
And  ever  to  thy  praise  redound. 

We  pray  thee  for  omr  teachers  dear, 
Ovm  thou  their  work  of  faith  and  love ; 

Their  oft-tried  spirits  sweetly  cheer. 
With  blessings  from  thy  throne  above. 

Above  all  knowledge  may  we  know. 

Each  one,  and  all,  thy  love,  we  pray 
That  we  may  walk  with  thee  below. 
And  live  with  thee  in  endless  day. 
Nnpport,  I,  W, 
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"FEED   MY  LAMBS.- 

BY  A  YOX7NO  TEACHEB. 

«  Feed  my  lambs,"  my  Sayioor  said, 

I  would  joyfully  obey ; 
May  I  teach  them  how  to  tread, 

In  the  holy  happy  way, 
Up  to  heaven  where  thou  art  gone, 
To  sit  upon  thy  glorious  throne. 

"  Feed  my  Iambs" — ^this  sweet  employ. 
Would  not  angels  love  to  share  ? 

Yes,  m  teach  them  Lord  with  joy. 
Only  be  thy  blessing  there ! 

Seed-corn  on  the  waters  cast, 
Hoping  fruit  to  see  at  last. 

With  the  zeal  thy  love  inspires, 
I'll  endeavour  to  impart, 

Peace  and  heavenly  desires, 
To  the  young  and  tender  heart ; 

Joy  and  peace  that  ne'er  decays. 

Blooming  on  through  endless  days ! 
'arley  Street,  Leieeiter, 
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J  Esus,  now  to  thee  I  come, 

0  n  thy  grace  my  soul  would  rest; 

S  end  thy  Holy  Spirit  down, 

£  ase  and  cheer  my  troubled  breast; 

P  ardon  all  my  sin  and  badness, 

H  ear  me !  'tis  a  time  of  sadness! 

D  ay  star!  Sun  of  Righteousness ! 
O  n  me  rise  with  beams  of  grace ; 
B  reak  the  mists  of  sin  and  sense, 
S  hine  with  lustre  on  my  face. 
0  thou  meek  and  lowly  Saviour, 
N  ow  to  me  impart  thy  favour ! 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  MABT  LANCA8TIB. 
IN  MEMORY  OF  MAEY  LANCASTE 

OF  CASTLEAGSE,  HOKTOLK, 

Late  a  teacher  in  the  Baptist  sabbath  school  in  that  vilk 
May  dOth,  1857,  aged  17,  and  sung  by  her  fellow  teach 
day  evening,  June  7  th,  when  her  funeral  sermon  was  p 
Rev.  J.  Stuiterd. 

The  blissful  day  is  now  arriyed, 
The  joyful  hour  is  come ; 

The  happy  moments  are  at  hand. 
That  bring  me  to  my  home. 

The  end  of  all  my  woes  is  near, 
Of  all  my  sufferings  nigh ; 

In  faith  upon  m^  Lord  I  Uved, 
And  now  in  faith  I  die. 

Farewell  ye  children  of  my  class, 
Forsake  your  childish  toys ; 

They  sdl  are  empty  painted  shows 
Of  transitory  joys. 

Adieu  to  all  I  here  did  prize ; 

Adieu  each  christian  friend; 
Henceforth  my  home  is  in  the  skies 

Where  pleasures  never  end. 

There  will  I  bless  my  loving  Lord ; 
His  praise  for  ever  sing ; 

0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory ! 
0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting ! 

1  go  to  realms  of  endless  day ; 
Its  wonders  who  can  tell; 

'Tis  Jesus  calls,  I  must  obey, 
Farewell,  dear  Mends,  farewell ! 

las 
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WILLIAM  TYNDALE, 

AND   THE    FIRST  FEINTED   ENGLIBH  BIBLES. 

The  name  of  William 
Tyndale  deserves  to  be 
had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance by  every  English- 
man. The  greatest  gift 
England  ever  received  was 
the  Printed  Bible,  and 
AVilliam  Tjndale,  under 
God'sprovidence  and  bless- 
ing, hrst  gave  it 
king  or  queen,  prince,  poet,  or  philosopher,  ever  be- 
stowed on  us  a  greater  boon.  Every  English  boy  and 
girl  ougbt  to  know  that. 

The  Gospel  was  broaght  to  our  shores  at  an  early 
period — long  before  popery  was  known  in  the  land. 
Gut  popery  came  and  prevailed  iii  England  as  the 
national  religion  for  many  hundred  years.  No  doubt 
there  were  many  who  feared  God  and  loved  the  Saviour, 
even  in  those  days  of  popish  darkness.  Among  these 
was  John  Wychffe,  Rector  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire, who  translated  the  whole  bible  into  English  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  about  the  year 
1380.  Thb  was  before  printing  was  invented;  and  a 
written  copy  of  the  New  Testament  alone  would  then 
cost  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eigbtpence,  equal 
to  nearly  fifty  pounds  of  oi:jr  money.    We  give  a  curious 
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extract  of  his  translation  in  the  old  English,  which  our 
young  friends  will  easily  make  out. 

"Therfore  whane  Jhesus  was  bom  in  bethleem  of 
Juda  in  the  daies  of  king  eroude  loo  astronomyens 
camen  fro  the  eest  to  Jerusalem  and  seiden  where  is  he 
that  is  bom  king  of  Jewis,  for  we  han  seyn  his  sterre 
in  the  eest  and  we  han  comen  for  to  worshipe  im." 

Though  the  process  of  writing  was  tedious  and  expen- 
sive, yet  numerous  copies  of  Wycliffe*s  translation  were 
taken  and  read  extensively ;  and  no  doubt  these  were 
the  means  of  enlightening  many  of  our  countrymen, 
who,  on  renouncing  the  errors  of  popery,  were  called 
Lollards,  many  of  whom  were  persecuted  and  burnt  as 
martyrs  of  Jesus. 

Some  rude  attempts  had  been  made  at  printing  pic- 
ture books  from  wooden  blocks,  like  playing-cards ;  but 
it  was  not  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  art  of  printing  words  in  pages,  and  forming 
them  into  books,  was  invented  and  executed  in  Germany. 
The  first  use  made  of  this  wonderful  art  was  to  print 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Not  until  the  next  century,  however,  did  any  portion 
of  the  bible  appear  in  print  in  English.  The  first  scraps 
were  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  by  bishop  Fisher,  in 
1505.  The  following  facts  respecting  Tyndale  and  his 
translations  are  from  **  Our  English  Bible."* 

'*At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuij, 
there  lived  in  the  manor  house  of  Little  Sodbury,  in 
Gloucestershire,  a  worthy  knight  of  the  name  of  Sir 

*   Beliglons  Tract  Society-. 
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John  Walsh.  His  dwelling  belonged  to  that  class  of 
which  a  few  relics  may  still  be  seen  in  the  quiet  country 
nooks  of  old  England,  displaying,  in  picturesque  beauty, 
their  fantastic  gables  and  twisted  chimneys  embosomed 
among  shrubs  and  trees.  There  was  abiding  in  this 
mansion,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  a  humble  priest, 
who  filled  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  family. 

He  was  a  person  of  quiet  and  retired  habits,  devoted 
to  study,  and  exemplary  in  his  moral  and  religious 
character.  But  no  one  could  look  on  him  without  per- 
ceiving at  once  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  common  stamp, 
for  his  expansive  forehead  indicated  a  comprehensive 
mind,  his  eyes  betokened  quicU  and  penetrating  thought, 
his  whole  countenance  was  expressive  of  extraordinary 
firmness,  while  round  his  lips  there  lurked  something  of 
quiet  humour.  He  often  mingled  with  the  guests  who 
gathered  round  the  social  board  in  the  dining  hall  of 
Sod  bury,  including  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastics,  and 
even  some  company — a  courtier,  and  a  favourite  with 
his  prince.  It  happened  sometimes  that  the  conversa- 
tion of  these  parties  turned  upon  theological  topics,  when 
our  tutor  was  wont  to  express  his  opinions  with  some 
freyedom. 

*  As  he  was  learned  and  well  practised  in  God*s  matters, 
so  he  spared  not  to  show  unto  them  simply  and  plainly 
his  judgment ;  and  when  they  at  any  time  did  vary  from 
his  opinions,  he  would  show  them  in  the  book,  and  lay 
before  them  the  manifest  places  of  scripture,  to  confute 
their  errors,  and  to  confirm  his  sayings.**     When  he 

*    John  Foxe. 
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accompanied  Sir  John  and  his  lady  to  the  tables  of 
these  dignitaries,  he  scrupled  not  to  talk  with  the  same 
boldness,  till  deep  suspicion  of  his  heterodoxy  began  to 
be  felt  by  his  ecclesiastical  brethren. 

Even  the  knight  himself  and  his  fair  spouse  enter- 
tained some  fears  on  the  subject,  and  thought  it  right 
to  expostulate  with  the  tutor  respecting  his  sentiments. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  yield  any  point  which  his 
judgment    approved,   and   he    firmly  maintained  his 
opinion.     *  Well,*  said  lady  Walsh,  *  there  was  such  a 
doctor  there  as  may  dispend  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
another  two  hundred,  and  another  three  hundred  pounds; 
and  what  were  it  reason,  think  you,  that  we  should  be- 
lieve you  before  them  ?*     Her  ladyship's  logic  was  of  a 
kind  to  which  the  tutor  knew  not  how  to  reply,  and  he, 
therefore,  politely  held  his  tongue.     But  there  were 
deep  thoughts  at  work  under  that  capacious  brow,  and 
mighty  purposes  springing  up   within  that  dauntless 
breast.     On  another  occasion,  a  priest  observed  to  him, 
*  We  are  better  without  God*s  laws  than  the  pope's.'    ^I 
defy  the  pope  and  all  his  laws,'  he  replied ;    and  added, 
'  K  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years,  I  will  cause  the 
boy  who  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  scrip- 
tures than  you  do.' 

The  man  who  thus  valorously  threw  dovm  the  gaunt- 
let at  the  pope  was  William  Tyndale ;  and  such  was  the 
commencement  of  the  work  which  has  given  immor- 
tality to  his  name.  He  was  bom  in  Gloucestershire  in 
1477,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  '  he  grew  up, 
and  increased  as  well  in  the  knowledge  of  tongues  and 
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Other  liberal  arts,  as  especially  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures,  whereunto  his  mind  was  singularly 
addicted.'  Amidst  the  scenes  and  associations  of  that 
far-famed  university,  then  sharing  in  the  revival  of  letters 
which  had  just  broken  upon  Europe,  and  advancing  in 
literary  renown,  Tyndale  began  to  acquire  that  learning 
which  fitted  him  for  his  important  task,  and  from  the 
private  study  of  the  bible  imbibed  that  taste  for  its  pre- 
cious truths,  which  animated  him  under  all  his  subse- 
quent pious  toils." 

Leaving  Sodbury  he  visited  London,  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  bishop,  but  was  repulsed.  "Koom 
enough,"  he  quaintly  writes,  "  there  was  in  my  lord's 
house  for  belly  cheer,  but  none  to  translate  the  New 
Testament."  He  found  a  friend  in  a  wealthy  London 
citizen.  Sir  Humphrey  Monmouth,  who  assisted  him  to 
reach  Germany.  He  went  to  Cologne  and  commenced 
his  great  work,  but  being  discovered  and  disturbed  by 
the  papists,  he  hastily  gathered  up  his  papers  and  fled 
up  the  Ehine  to  Worms. 

"  Often  had  the  vessel  laden  with  the  stores  of  mer- 
chandize, or  with  the  rich  spoils  seized  by  the  robber 
lords  who  dwelt  in  the  castles  which  bristled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine,  been  seen  gliding  up  that  beautiful 
river ;  but  never  before  had  a  boat  freighted  with  such 
a  treasure  as  that  which  the  ship  with  Tyndale  and  his 
half-printed  testaments  contained,  been  borne  upon 
those  gently-flowing  waters.  He  hastened  to  Worms — the 
city  which  had  been  entered  in  triumph  by  Luther  four 
years  before,  when  the  herald  of  the  Emperor-  preceded 
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him  on  horseback,  and  two  thousand  persons,  including 
several  Saxon  noblemen,  accompanied  him  to  his  inn. 

*  What  a  contrast  have  we  between  Luther's  entrance, 
surrounded  by  his  electors  and  princes,  and  the  humble 
approach  of  Tyndale,  with  his  bale  of  printed  sheets !' 
These  facts,  in  their  history,  are  significant  of  the  two 
different  paths  in  which  these  two  great  reformers  had 
to  tread.  We  detract  nothing  from  the  greatness  of 
Luther.  We  admire  his  heroism.  We  are  ready  to  bind 
wreaths  of  verdant  honour  round  his  noble  name  ;  but 
in  Tyndale  we  recognize  more  of  patient  endurance,  of 
sacrifice,  and  of  suffering.  No  princely  patron  ever 
threw  over  him  his  shield  ;  the  smiles  of  the  great  never 
brightened  his  path.  A  London  merchant  was  his  most 
distinguished  friend  on  earth ;  from  first  to  last  his 
course  was  one  of  obscurity  ;  for  many  years  before  his 
death  he  was  a  sorrowful  exile." 

His  first  attempt  at  Cologne  was  the  New  Testaijient, 
in  quarto  form.  At  Worms  he  laid  it  aside  and  com- 
menced an  octavo. 

"  A  precious  relic  of  the  old  quarto  was,  a  few  years 
since,  discovered  by  Mr.  Eodd,  containing  the  prologue, 
and  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  as  far  as  the  twenty-second 
chapter.  The  only  perfect  copy  of  the  octavo  edition, 
known  to  exist,  is  preserved  in  the  Baptist  College 
Library,  Bristol.  Li  the  preface  to  the  *  Wicked  Mam- 
mon,* published  in  May,  1528,  Tyndale  says  that  his 
New  Testament  was  finished  two  years  previously. 

All  preceding  verdions  of  the  scriptures  in  English 
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had  been  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  but  this  was 
from  the  Greek  original,  as  an  examination  of  Tyndale's 
labours  abundantly  shows ;  and  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
translation  a  striking  proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
though  the  English  New  Testament  underwent  so  many 
revisions  before  it  appeared  in  its  present  form,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  Tyndale's  version  remains  in  it 
unaltered. 

Stealthily  brought  over  to  England,  probably  by  way 
of  Antwerp,  or  through  Holland,  the  Testaments  of 
Tyndale  were  soon  circulated  far  and  wide.  George 
Herman,  a  citizen  of  Antwerp,  and  Simon  Fish,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  London,  appear  to  have  been  active  agents  in  tiie 
enterprise,  and  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  their 
country's  best  benefactors.  By  the  assistance  of  our 
honest  martyrologist,  John  Fox,  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  circulation  of  the  precious  volume  of  God's  word, 
here  and  there,  in  our  native  land,  at  that  time,  and  to 
obtain  glimpses  of  the  hallowed  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced on  minds  which  were  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness.  London,  and  Oxford,  and  Norwich, 
were  among  the  first  places  to  which  Tyndale's  Testa- 
ment was  conveyed,  and  the  following  beautiful  story  is 
an  example  of  the  joy  which  this  new  found  treasure 
inspired.  Thomas  Garret,  curate  of  All -saints.  Honey 
Lane,  London,  was  very  active  in  disposing  of  the 
English  Testament.  Going  down  to  Oxford,  he  circu- 
lated it  among  the  students,  and  one  of  them  named 
Delabar,  thus  describes  the  circumstances  of  his  receiv- 
ing the  volume : — 
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•  When  Mr.  Garret  was  gone  down  the  stabs  from  mj 
chamber,  I  straightwajs  did  shut  my  chamber  door,  and 
went  into  my  study,  and  took  the  New  Testament  in 
my  hands,  kneeled  down  on  my  knees,  and  with  many 
a  deep  sigh  and  salt  tear,  I  did  with  much  deliberation 
read  over  the  tenth  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  gospel: 
and  when  I  had  so  done,  with  fervent  prayer  I  did  com- 
mit unto  God  that  our  dearly  beloved  brother  Garret, 
earnestly  beseeching  him  in  and  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
his  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  that  he  would  vouch- 
safe not  only  safely  to  conduct  and  keep  our  said  dear 
brother  from  the  hands  of  all  his  enemies,  but  also  that 
he  would  endue  his  tender  and  lately  bom  little  flock 
in  Oxford,  with  heavenly  strength,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
that  they  may  be  able  thereby  valiantly  to  withstand  to 
his  glory  all  their  fierce  enemies ;  and  also  might  quietly, 
to  their  own  salvation,  with  all  godly  patience,  bear 
Christ's  heavy  cross,  which  I  now  saw  was  presently  to 
be  laid  on  their  young  and  weak  backs,  unable  to  bear 
so  huge  a  burden,  without  the  great  help  of  his  Holy 
Spirit     This  done,  I  laid  aside  my  book  safe.'" 

In  this  spirit  were  the  first  copies  of  the  printed  New 
Testament  received  by  the  English.  With  what  pious 
simplicity  does  this  worthy  man  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  invaluable  gift !  I  have  not  room  now  to  tell 
you  what  followed — ^how  the  papists  were  alarmed — ^how 
they  bought  up  and  burned  these  books — and  how  more 
came — and  of  the  martyr  death  of  Tyndale ;  but  I  will 
very  soon. 
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THE  BOOK. 
The  Bible  only  can  be  called  The  Book  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction and  eminence  above  all  other  books  in  the 
world.     It  can,  for  it  contains, 

J .  The  most  Ancient  Writings,  No  other  book,  when 
pat  to  the  test,  can  claim  so  early  an  age. 

2.  The  most  Extended  History ;  reaching  over  thou- 
sands of  years,  of  numerous  nations  and  individuals. 

3.  The  most  Interesting  Narratives;  exceeding  in 
interest  the  novel  inventions  of  poets,  and  told  with 
natural  and  touching  simplicity. 

4.  The*  most  Sublime  Descriptions.  The  character  of 
God,  the  creation,  redemption  of  man,  final  judgment, 
heaven,  hell. 

5.  The  Best  Laws  of  duty  to  God  and  man  in  every 
relation  of  life. 

6.  The  most  Pure  Precepts,  denouncing  all  sin,  and 
setting  forth  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

7.  The  Way  of  lAfe,  showing  how  we  may  all  return 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  obtain  his  forgiveness  for 
our  sins. 

8.  The  Richest  Source  of  Comfort ;  even  promises  from 
God  himself  of  help  in  every  time  of  trouble. 

9.  An  Everflowing  Spring  of  Joy,  whose  waters  are  ever 
fresh  and  pure,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 

10.  The  Bevealer  of  Eternity,  showing  beyond  this  dull 
scene  a  land  of  brightness  and  beauty  where  all  things 
live,  and  live  for  ever. 

What  book  but  this  deserves  to  be  called  The  Book. 
Well  might  one  call  it  "  the  Book  of  Books." 
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Sweet  is  the  savour  of  his  word, 

As  ointment  to  the  smell ; 
Not  honey  dropping  from  the  comb 

Can  please  my  taste  so  well. 

No  harmony  of  sound  can  yield 

Such  music  to  mine  ear; 
Nor  the  best  cordial  half  so  well 

My  fainting  spirits  cheer. 

Not  all  the  wealth  that  misers  hoard. 

Can  thus  enrich  the  mind  ; 
Nor  can  the  joys  of  sense  afford  , 

A  pleasure  so  refin'd. 

Whatever  my  station  or  employ, 

Be  this  my  constant  guest ; 
My  life,  my  light,  my  hope,  my  joy. 

My  refuge  and  my  rest. 


THE  BIBLE  IS  PRECIOUS. 

This  is  a  precious  book  indeed, 
Happy  the  child  who  loves  to  read ; 
*Tis  God's  own  word,  which  he  liath  given. 
To  show  our  souls  the  way  to  heaven. 

It  bids  us  from  all  sin  to  fly. 
Because  our  souls  can  never  die ; 
It  points  to  heaven,  where  angels  dwell. 
And  warns  us  to  escape  from  hell. 

But  what  is  more  than  all  beside, 
The  Bible  tells  us  Jesus  died ; 
This  is  its  best,  its  chifti  m\ATit> 
To  lead  poor  sinners  to  xe^euX- 


rn  and  Sidan,  i  gnut  mnllitiide.  when  Ihey  hid  beud  ulul  giwl 
e  did,  cune  nnto  him."    UaikUl.S. 

,  the  more  ancieDt,  though  the  leas  celebrated  of 
(0  famous  places  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  one 
I  oldest  cities  of  Fhicenicia,  on  the  sea-coast  of 

it  was  situated,  Bear  to  where  Bejruot  now  stands. 
8  called,  even  in  Joshua's  time.  Great  Sidon. 
xix.  38,  and  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  refer  to  its  ezten- 
raffle.  Iswah  xxiii.  2  ;  Ezek.  :xxvii.  fl.     Its  modem 

ia  Saide;  hut  it  is  now  a  place  of  ViUl«  cm^'&%«>- 
9,  and  its  importance  as  a  aeapoTtVaa  tft%ae&.  %Mift.«.  ^ 
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the  commodious  harbour  which  it  once  possessed,  be- 
came, as  it  now  is,  nearly  choked  up  with  sand. 

Tyre  was  a  colony  of  Sidon,  and  is  called  in  conse- 
quence, by  Isaiah,  "  the  daughter  of  Sidon,"  Isa.  xxiii. 
12.  Its  original  position  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  about  midway  between  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  north-west  sea-border  of  Palestine.  At 
a  later  period,  an  island  which  lay  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  was  fortified  and  embellished,  so  that  it 
became  the  more  important  part  of  Tyre.  After  its 
erection,  the  city  on  the  mainland  was  distinguished  as 
Ancient  Tyre.  When  Alexander  the  Great,  however, 
laid  siege  to  Tyre,  finding  it  impossible  to  overcome  the 
island  city  in  any  other  way,  he  constructed  a  mole, 
stretching  from  the  mainland  towards  it,  and  so  con- 
verted the  island  into  a  peninsula,  by  means  of  which 
his  soldiers  were  able  to  reach  the  town,  and  destroy  it 
by  fire.  This  mole  was  built  of  the  ruins  of  Ancient 
Tyre,  which  were  cast  into  the  sea  for  that  purpose. 
So  entirely  was  the  destruction  of  the  original  city 
effected,  in  the  course  of  this  employment  of  its  dis- 
mantled buildings,  that  its  exact  site  cannot  now  be 
identified. 

No  city  has  furnished  more  striking  illustration  of 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  prophecy  than  Tyre.  Eleven 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  its  inhabitants 
were  famous  for  their  skill.  David  and  Solomon  both 
obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Tyrians  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  palaces,  and  of  the  temple,  Q  Sam.  v.  11 ; 
1  Kings  V.  6.     Ezekiel,  referring  to  Tyre,  speaks  of  the 
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"multitudes  of  wares  of  its  making,"  Ezekiel  xxvii.  16  : 
and  Isaiah  alludes  to  it  as  the  '*  crowning  city,  whose 
merchants  were  princes,  whose  traffickers  were  the  hon- 
ourable of  the  earth,"  Isaiah  xxiii.  8. 

From  profane  historians,  also,  we  learn  of  the  reputa- 
tion in  which  Tyre  was  held  all  over  the  ancient  world. 
No  king  considered  himself  properly  adorned,  unless 
he  were  clad  in  a  robe  of  Tyrian  purple.  Colonies 
were  sent  from  the  prosperous  city  in  many  directions, 
and  her  fleets  reached  even  little-known  Britain,  in  the 
course  of  their  adventurous  rovings. 

Utter  destruction,  however,  was  the  doom  of  Tyre, 
as  the  reward  of  her  sins  and  hostility  to  Israel.  The 
desolation  of  the  **  merchant  city"  was  foretold,  with 
great  particularity,  by  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Zechariah,  and 
Joel,  both  as  to  the  special  offences  of  the  Tyrians,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  downfall  of  their  palaces  should 
occur.  The  casting  of  ancient  Tyre  into  the  sea,  the 
devastation  of  the  island  city  by  force,  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  both,  and  the  occupation  of  their  sites  by 
fishermen,  making  them  "a  place  to  spread  nets  upon," 
were  all  predicted,  besides  other  particulars,  and  have 
all  come  to  pass.  Every  traveller  bears  testimony  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  decree  against  Tyre,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  no  more :  though  thou  be  sought,  yet  shalt 
thou  never  be  found  again,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
Ezek.  xxvi.  21. 
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THE  PRIVET  HEDGE. 

The  Privet  fornw 
a  very  beautiful 
hedge  for  a  gar- 
den, nhen  nice); 
irimmed,  and  kept 
ID  neat  order. 
When  a  stranger 
from  a  foreign 
laud  visits  Eng- 
land, especially  if 
he  arrive  when 
epring,  amidst 
the  beauties  of 
May,  is  changing 
into  summer,  be 
is  always  struck 
with  the  lovely 
appearance  which 
our  country  pre- 
sents. Its  face 
of  emerald  green,  whether  of  the  old  grass  pastures,  oi 
hay  meadows,  or  fields  of  springing  com,  presents  one 
of  the  mOHt  lovely  and  refreshing  objects  on  which  the 
eye  ot  man  can  rest  over  the  whole  surface  of  our 
peopled  globe. 

/Not  less  interesting  to  a  visitor  from  a  foreign  land 
are  the  natural  fences  or  te4g,e*  >)']  VoaiJo,  om.^  country 
>a  divided  into  smaU  and  conNemetA-^ot^Ati^w,.  "^5\a.t\.\ 
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in  some  countries  there  are  no  fences  at  all,  or  in  others 
they  are  formed  of  bare  stones,  or  the  unsightly  roots 
of  trees  turned  upward ;  here,  in  England,  our  dark 
green  hawthorn  hedgerows,  with  larger  trees  here  and 
there  at  intervals  planted  along  them,  are  at  once  an 
ornament  to  the  scene,  and  a  defence  against  encroach- 
ment or  trespass. 

Yes:  all  you  boys  who  read  this  know  that  a  good 
old  quick- set  hedge  is  an  awkward  thing  to  get  through 
— more  difficult  than  to  climb  over  a  stone  wall  or  a 
wooden  fence. 

But  there  is  another  plant  which  has  no  prickly 
thorns  beneath  its  leaves.  It  is  not  usually  used  for 
field  fences,  but  for  garden  hedges;  and  as  it  grows 
thick  and  bears  plenty  of  dark  green  leaves,  which  re- 
main on  the  branches  nearly  all  the  year,  it  forms  a 
pretty  ornament.  The  name  of  this  plant  is  Privet,  and 
as  it  will  bear  cutting  and  trimming  into  almost  any 
form  or  shape,  it  is  called  Prim-Privet,  it  looks  so  prim 
and  smart  when  dressed  neatly  by  a  clever  hand. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  this  pretty  plant,  a 
representation  of  a  branch  of  which  is  is  given  in  the 
picture. 

"  This  delicate  shrub  adorns  almost  every  garden 
hedge,  ifa  the  summer,  with  its  little  bunches  of  sweet- 
smelling  white  flowers ;  and  in  the  winter,  with  its 
grape-like  clusters  of  black,  glossy,  round  berries, 
which,  though  bitter  and  unpleasant  to  our  taste,  are 
eaten  readily  bj  the  bulfinches  and.  WwMdvc^'^*  ^"cl 
some  cottage  gardens  the  Privet  may  te  ^^evi  \xv«\\s^fc^ 
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into  curious  forms,  and  as  it  retains  its  leaves  all  the 
winter,  it  forms  one  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  orna- 
ments of  our  hedge-rows." 


THE    CABIN    BOY. 

On  a  cold  day  in  April,  1738,  a  little  boy,  named  George, 
came  on  board  a  ship  in  the  port  of  Havre  and  engaged 
with  the  captain  as  a  cabin-boy.  Little  George  won- 
dered with  delight  at  every  thing  he  saw.  They  were 
going  to  Newfoundland  to  fish,  and  he  often  had  his 
imagination  full  of  the  pleasure  he  would  have  if  he 
could  only  go  cod-fishing. 

They  were  just  sailing  away,  when  an  old  white- 
headed  sailor  said,  *'  Beware  of  the  icebergs  1  Be- 
ware of  the  icebergs !"  Poor  George  wondered  what  he 
meant,  but  nobody  else  seemed  to  mind  him.  They 
sailed  away.  The  first  day  George  lik^d  everything 
very  well;  but  the  next,  the  captain  told  him  to  do 
something  which  he  did  not  understand.  George  looked 
for  directions,  but  he  only  received  a  knock  from  the 
captain,  which  sent  him  across  the  deck.  Poor  little 
fellow !  he  was  not  used  to  such  treatment  in  bis  kind 
home,  and  he  used  to  retire  to  some  remote  part  of  the 
ship,  and  weep,  and,  as  he  watched  the  waves,  called 
softly  on  the  name  of  his  mother. 
**So  you  have  a  mother  ?"  m^^k^^Wax  ^who  overheard 
him  one  day. 
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'*  Ah,  yes,  and  a  father,  too ;  and  I  left  them  to  he- 
come  a  sailor.     How  miserable  I  am  !" 

**  You  told  the  captain  ycm  were  an  orphan." 

"  I  told  a  lie ;  for  I  was  afraid,  if  I  mentioned  my 
parents,  I  should  he  sent  hack  to  them,  and  now  I  am 
punished  for  it." 

Poor  little  fellow !    He  was  indeed  punished. 

Soon  afterwards  they  met  the  floating  'icebergs — a 
dreadful  crash  was  heard,  and  a  cry  of  horror  burst 
from  all,  Some  ran  wildly  about,  some  wept  and  la- 
mented, and  others  endeavoured  to  pray.  A  few  got 
out  a  boat,  and  asked  the  captain  to  get  into  it. 

"  I  must  be  the  last  man  to  leave  my  ship,"  he  re- 
plied. 

The  deck  was  nearly  level  with  the  waves.  Poor 
George,  pale  and  trembling,  knelt  by  the  mast  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  my  mother,  my  mother !  shall  I  never 
see  you  again  ?" 

"  Here  child,"  said  the  rough  voice  of  the  captain ; 
take  a  firm  hold  of  my  leg,  and  trust  to  Providence." 

George  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the  next  moment  a 
large  wave  swept  over  them,  and  he  lost  all  recollection. 
When  be  came  to  himself  the  ship  had  disappeared; 
there  were  no  persons  to  be  seen  but  himself  and  the 
captain ;  and  after  many  a  painful  effort  they  managed 
to  get  on  a  floating  piece  of  ice.  They  had  but  little 
clotihes,  and  it  was  very  cold :  neither  could  they  rest, 
for  the  captain  forced  George  to  walk  up  and  down  with 
him  all  night  on  the  ice,  to  prevent  \)6M\%  ixcyu^XL  \j^ 
death. 
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When  day  came  on  they  saw  four  men  on  a  raft,  but 
they  were  too  far  away  to  discover  them.  They  saw, 
also,  a  large  vessel,  and  anxiously  did  they  watch  its 
movements.  They  saw  it  slacken  sail,  and  take  up  the 
men  on  the  raft,  and  sail  away  again  without  discover- 
ing them. 

The  next  night  was  dreadful.  They  had  no  food. 
Poor  George  was  very  weak,  and  the  captain  moistened 
his  lips  now  and  then  with  a  piece  of  ice.  Oh,  captain, 
I  aru  very  cold,  very  weak."  and  then  he*  remembered 
Ills  little  bed  and  his  nice  supper.  Oh,  how  he  valued 
iiiim  now! 

Next  day  they  saw  a  cask  of  cider  floating  near  them, 
and  with  great  exertion  the  captain  managed  to  get  it 
on  the  ice.  A  hearty  draught  greatly  refreshed  them. 
"  Captain,"  said  George,  "  we  have  forgotten  one  thing, 
which  may  save  us." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  To  pray  to  God." 

The  captain  sighed  deeply. 

"Yes,  captain,"  continued  George,  as  he  tried  to 
kneel  on  the  cold  ice,  **  whenever  mother  was  in  grief 
she  used  to  pray  to  God,  and  He  always  comforted  her. 
She  often  told  me  so,  and  she  always  spoke  the  truth. 
Do,  please,  kneel  down  by  me." 

The  captain  did  kneel  down ;  and  George,  in  a  simple 
prayer,  asked  their  heavenly  Father  to  forgive  them  all 
their  sins,  and  especially  his  great  one  in  the  forsaking 
his  father  and  mother,  toi  ^\i\c^  \ia  ^^&  T^<5r«  '^oa^I^ 
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punished ;  also,  for  their  Saviour's  sake,  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  deliver  them  from  their  dreadful  situation. 

When  they  had  finished  their  prayer  they  observed  a 
small  empty  boat  floating  by,  v^bich  the  captain  kneyf 
belonged  to  himself.  They  got  in,  and  the  captain 
guiding  it  carefully  through  the  ice,  found  that  they 
were  not  far  from  land.  Here  they  got  some  shell 
fish,  but  they  were  unable  to  explore  the  coast  Whilst 
considering  what  they  should  do,  George  pointed  with 
an  exclamation  of  joy  to  a  vessel  sailing  along  the  shore. 
What  joy  !  The  crew  perceived  them,  and  three  men 
came  off  in  a  boat  to  where  they  were. 

''Let  us  kneel  down,  captain,  and  thank  God  for  his 
goodness  in  saving  us." 

The  captain  did  so,  and  joined  heartily  in  George's 
simple  thanksgiving.  Presently,  the  three  sailors  j  umped 
ashore,  and  carried  the  exhausted  pair  in  their  arms  to 
the  boat.  As  soon  as  they  were  on  board  the  vessel, 
everything  was  done  for  their  comfort,  and  they  were 
soon  perfectly  restored.  They  arrived  safe  in  their  na- 
tive town.  The  captain  invited  George  to  go  with  him, 
but  he  said  he  should  go  home,  as  he  could  not  feel 
happy  till  he  had  seen  his  parents,  and  asked  their  for- 
giveness. 

How  glad  were  his  parents  when  he  returned;  and 
how  his  mother  wept  when  he  told  her  about  the  ship- 
wreck and  the  iceberg;  and  they  all  knelt  down  and 
thanked  the  Lord  who  preserved  them,  and,  instead  of 
sorrow  and  mourning,  sent  them  joy  aiidLYid:^^^!^'^'^. 
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of  quill,  as 
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very  form  id  a 
=  pert, and  an  I 
barrier  agai 
vadiDg  foes.  There  was  a  prevalent  opinit 
the  creature  had  the  faculty  of  shooting  ( 
r  spears  tram  its  back,  against  any  ene 
might  attacic  it.  This,  however,  is  not  trae.  It 
that  the  spines  are  attached  rather  loosely  to  thf 
the  animal,  and  that  a  few,  sometimes,  are  dis< 
during  its  encounters  with  its  foes.     It  seems 

,  that  the  porcupine  not  only  uses  its  s[ 
weapons  of  defence,  but  that  when  they  are  er 
drives  backwards  with  so  much  force  as  frequ 
wound  the  assailant  b;  piercing  them  with  its 
The  wounds  thus  inflicted  are  sometimes  seri< 
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lis  boot  by  the  spine  of  an  irritated  porcupine,  and  the 
?ound,  for  some  time,  assumed  a  threatening  appear- 
ince.  The  spines  are  frequently  two  feet  in  length, 
;hat  is  the  longest,  but  some  of  the  shorter  are  more 
Jtrong  and  formidable.  The  spines  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  shaft  of  a  large  feather ;  but  more  solid 
md  enamelled,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  at 
3ach  extremity  to  a  point  The  most  formidable  of 
:bese  darts  are  placed  upon  the  back ;  the  head,  tail, 
md  other  parts  of  the  body  being  less  defended  by 
;bem,  as  the  animal,  like  the  hedgehog,  has  the  faculty 
)f  rolling  itself  together,  and  thus  repelling  its  hardiest 
idversaries.  When  undisturbed,  the  spines  of  the  por- 
cupine recline  regularly  backward ;  but  when  irritated, 
hey  are  elevated,  and  at  all  points  present  themselves 
igainst  all  foreign  interference  and  intrusion. 

Though  the  porcupine  is  found  in  the  hottest  climes 
)f  Asia  and  Africa,  varieties  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
Barope,  as  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 

The  general  height  of  the  porcupine  is  about  sixteen 
nches,  and  it  exceeds  two  feet  in  length,  though  its 
brest  of  bristles  makes  it  appear  larger  than  it  proves 
»  be.  The  legs  are  very  short,  the  eyes  are  small,  and 
;he  head  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  a  hare. 
[a  its  natural  state  the  porcupine  lives  upon  insects  and 
vegetables.  Those  which  are  shown  in  this  country 
eed  upon  fruits,  bread,  and  milk;  but  they  do  not 
efiise  meat  when  it  is  offered  them,  and  probably  they 
)artake  of  animal  food  occasionally  in  ftievx  -^'^'i.  ^XaJvfe, 
Vben  hunted  by  dogs  or  wolves,  the  "poTCVJC^wi^Na  ^'iiA 
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to  avoid  them,  sometimes,  by  climbing  up  a  tree.  It  is 
hunted  frequently,  both  by  the  natives  of  India  and  of 
America,  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh  and  its  quills,  mih. 
which  they  embroider  their  dress  and  furniture  with 
elegance  and  skill. 

Though  porcupines  are  not  known  to  fight  with  other 
animals,  they  have  sometimes  fought  with  each  other 
with  great  fury,  biting  and  devouring  one  another. 
Almost  all  the  animals  of  this  family  are  of  recluse  and 
nocturnal  habits ;  they  lie  dormant  also  during  the 
winter  months,  as  do  their  cousins,  the  hedgehogs  of 
this  country.  They  burrow  deep  into  the  earth,  and 
provide  themselves  a  comfortable  retreat  far  removed 
from  mortal  vision.  From  this  retreat  they  emerge  to 
the  surface,  as  the  shadows  of  evening  veil  the  face  of 
nature.  The  colour  of  the  porcupine  is  a  grizzled  black ; 
the  legs  are  entirely  black,  and  the  spines  are  beautifully 
marked  with  rings,  alternately  black  and  white. 

These  creatures,  which  form  a  link  in  the  ever-varying 
and  ever-wonderful  creation,  add  their  testimony,  with 
all  others,  to  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God. 
May  this  short  sketch  lead  the  thoughts  of  the  reader 
afresh  to  the  wonder-working  Jehovah,  who  is  ever 
glorious  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands ! 

"  The  living  tribes  of  countless  forms 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  air, 
The  meanest  flies,  the  smallest  worms, 

Almighty  power  declare." 
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BY   HER   FATHER. 

ughter  Ann  was  born  at  South  Shields,  April  4, 
She  was  a  feeble  child,  and  never  enjoyed  good 
But  she  was  always  of  a  kind  and  amiable 
ition. 

ile  yet  very  young  she  became  a  scholar,  and  when 
rew  up,  a  teacher  in  Harrington  Street  sabbath 
,  in  connexion  with  the  baptist  church  under  the 
al  care  of  Mr.  Lancaster;  she  was  always  very 
lal  until  illness  laid  her  aside,  for  she  loved  that 
jhtful  task." 

ler  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Lancaster  she  was  con- 
[  of  her  sinfulness,  and  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
,  for  salvation.  She  was  baptized,  August  7,  1853, 
imitted  into  the  church. 

•  experience  of  religion  was  shaded  sometimes  by 
g  clouds  of  dq^bt  and  fear.  She  sometimes 
iit  that  she  had  no  religion.  But  these  clouds 
I  away,  and  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness  again  shone 
her  soul !  She  felt  assurance  of  her  acceptance 
xod  through  Jesus  Christ,  Her  last  illness  began 
luary,  1857.  For  some  time  she  thought  that  she 
i  recover;  but  I  thought  otherwise;  and  one 
}-day  in  March  I  told  her  so  as  gently  as  I  could, 
ished  her  to  spend  her  time  in  reading  the  word 
»d,  and  thinking  on  eternal  realities.  At  first  &h.^ 
but  soon  recovering  herseXi^  sVie  ptom\^^ftL\jci\0\<^^ 
rJee, 
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My  dear  child  was  again  disturbed  by  fearful  thoughts,  i 
But  the  promises  of  God  again  cheered  her  heart ;  so  I 
that  she  could  again  look  to  heaven  as  her  home,  and 
exclaim : — 

"Tender's  my  house  and  portion  fair; 
My  treasure  and  my  heart  are  there, 

And  my  abiding  home  ; 
For  me  my  elder  brothers  stay, 
And  angels  beckon  me  away, 

And  Jesus  bids  me  come !" 

"  Dont  weep  for  me,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  to  my 
Saviour.  Serve  him  while  you  live,  and  then  come  to  me 
in  heaven,  were  we  shall  part  no  more !"  And  then  she 
exclaimed, 

*'0h,  what  will  it  be  to  be  there  I" 

She  now  got  weaker  and  weaker,  and  sometimes  said, 
"  what  a  long  time  this  poor  body  takes  in  breaking  up." 
She  longed  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  but  was  will- 
ing to  wait  his  will. 

Once,  when  tempted  by  the  enemy  of  her  soul  to 
doubt  of  her  salvation,  we  heard ^er  exclaim — "  Begone! 
Thou  art  the  father  of  lies.     I  shall  be  saved." 

At  another  time  .she  rose  up  in  bed,  though  very 
feeble,  and  said — 

"  I  love  Jesus,  he's  my  Saviour ; 
Jesus  smiles  and  loves  me  too !" 

"  I  shall  soon  see  Jesus  and  be  like  him.  What  a 
Saviour  I  have  found.  I  never  thought  religidn  was 
like  this !" 

''The  anna  of  love  which  compass  me, 
Wocdd  all  mvoikiii^  «cD^t«Rft  v* 

"I  cannot  be  deceived.    TViei  ^cy^^  ^w^\  tjl^v t^j^^ 
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me  80  happy ;  nor  satan  give  me  peace  like  this.    It  is 
my  Saviour." 

One  day,  when  very  ill  indeed,  she  whispered,  "  God 
is  with  me  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

Looking  forward  to  her  death  and  hurial,  she  told  her 
mother  to  request  Mr.  Lancaster  not  to  say  much  ahout 
her  in  the  funeral  sermon — "  For,"  said  she,  "  I  have 
been  so  unworthy.  I  have  only  been  a  doubting  chris- 
tian, and  have  not  done  half  the  good  I  might  have 
done.  Tell  the  teachers  to  give  my  dying  love  to  the 
scholars — especially  to  my  own  dear  class :  tell  them  to 
love  the  Saviour,  to  do  good,  and  follow  me  to  heaven." 
She  then  desired  her  love  to  be  sent  to  some  distant 
relatives,  and  wished  her  father  and  sister  to  come  up 
to  her.  When  they  came,  she  said,  "  Kiss  me  for  the 
last  time.  Do  follow  me  to  heaven.  I  am  going  there!" 
And  then,  as  in  ecstasy  of  joy,  she  cried  out — 

"Lend,  lend  your  wings  I  I  monnt!  I  fly  I 
Oh  grave  1  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
Oh  death' I  were  is  thy  sting?" 

This  was  two  days  before  her  death.  On  the  next 
day  she  was  very  weak,  but  kept  whispering  words 
about  Jesus.  Once  she  said,  ''  Is  that  your  arm  under- 
neath me,  mother?"  "  No,  my  dear,"  "  Then  it  is  the 
arm  of  Jesus."  Her  father  said  to  her,  "You  will 
spend  your  sabbath  in  glory,  to-morrow,  my  dear," 
"Yes,"  she  replied,  "at  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb !  There  I  shall  meet  prophets,  and  apostles^ 
and  martyrs.  What  a  company  1  OVi  t\i%V.  W^^YDkj^ 
}  like  a  dove;  then  would  I  flee  away  aiid\>e  ^Vxe^iX.'C'' 
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The  last  day  was  the  Lord's-day,  April  26th.  Dunn 
the  night  she  had  been  restless,  and  at  five  in  th 
morning  we  were  all  called  up.  But  she  revived 
little ;  and  again  talked  in  a  cheerful  and  happy  wa} 
saying,  "  God  is  all  love.  He  is  with  me  in  this  dar 
valley,  making  it  light  witb  his  presence."  When  he 
father  spoke  of  the  love  of  Jesus  and  the  glory  c 
heaven, .  she  said,  "  When  will  my  spirit  be  set  free 
Oh,  I  long  so  to  be  with  God!"  To  her  mother  sh 
said,  "  The  angels  are  waiting  to  carry  me  through  th 
pearly  gates.  I  shall  soon  wave  the  palm  of  victor) 
1  shall  be  for  ever  in  heaven  with  God,  and  with  angeh 
and  with  all  who  have  washed  their  robes  and  mad 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb !"  A  frien 
saying— 

"Jesus  is  worthy  to  receive, 
Honour  and  power  divine  ;*• 

she  responded  in  the  sweetest  tones  never  to  be  forgo; 
ten  by  us — 

"  And  blessings  more  than  we  can  give, 
Be  Lord  for  ever  thine  I" 

Life's  last  hour  was  now  come.     We  listened,  hn 
heard  little  more ;    she  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus 
little  before  one  o'clock!     Farewell,  dear  child,  fare 
well,  for  a  little  time,  we  hope  soon  to  find  thee  agaL 
in  our  Father's  house  ! 
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Dear  young  reader ;  you  have  read  of  the  happy  an* 
peaceful  departure  of  this  young  disciple  of  the  Lon 
Jesus.    What  hope  have  you  that,  if  csdled  to  die  sooz 
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your  last  end  would  be  like  hers  ?  Eemember  that  to 
die  as  she  did  is  worth  ten  thousand  worlds.  Yes,  if 
jeu  had  ten  thousand  worlds,  and  paid  them  down  to 
die-  as  she  did,  you  would  be  an  infinite  gainer.  But  no 
such  price  have  you  to  pay.  Jesus  paid  the  price  of 
our  salvation  with  his  blood.  Deny  yourself  of  all  sin. 
Believe  in  Him  as  your  Saviour.  Take  up  your  cross 
and  follow  him.  And  then  you  may  indulge  the  cheer- 
ful hope  that  when  life's  last  hour  shall  come  it  shall  be 
as  the  gate  of  heaven  to  your  soul ! 


THE  WIND  IN  A  FROLIC. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

The  wind  one  morning  sprang  up  from  sleep, 
Saying,  **  Now  for  a  frolic !  now  for  a  leap ! 
Now  for  a  mad-^sap  galloping  chase ! 
I'll  make  a  commotion  in  every  place  !'* 

So  it  swept  with  a  bnstle  right  through  a  great  town, 
Cracking  the  signs  and  scatteripg  down 
Shutters ;  and  whisking,  with  merciless  squalls, 
Old  women's  bonnets  and  gingerbread  stalls. 
There  never  was  heard  a  much  lustier  shout, 
As  the  apples  and  oranges  trundled  about ; 
And  the  urchins  that  stand  with  their  thievish  eyes 
For  ever  on  watch,  ran  off  each  with  a  prize. 

Then  away  to  the  field  it  went  blustering  and  humming, 
And  the  cattle  all  wondered  whatever  was  coming; 
It  plucked  by  the  tails  the  grave  matronly  cows, 
And  tossed  the  colts  manes  all  over  their  brows ; 
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Till  offended  at  such  an  unusual  salute, 

They  all  turned  their  hacks,  and  stood  s^lky  and  mute. 

So  on  it  went  capering  and  playing  its  pranks, 

Whistling  with  reeds  on  the  hroad  river's  hanks, 

Puffing  the  hirds  as  they  sat  on  the  spray. 

Or  the  traveller  grave  on  the  king's  highway. 

It  was  not  too  nice  to  hustle  the  hags 

Of  the  heggar,  and  flutter  his  dirty  rags  ; 

'Twas  so  hold,  that  it  feared  not  to  play  its  joke 

With  the  doctor's  wig,  or  the  gentleman's  cloak. 

Through  the  forest  it  roared,  and  cried,  gaily,  "  Now, 

You  sturdy  old  oaks,  I'll  make  you  how !" 

And  it  made  them  bow  without  more  ado. 

Or  it  cracked  their  great  branches  through  and  through. 

Then  it  rushed  like  a  monster  on  cottage  and  farm. 

Striking  their  dwellers  with  sudden  alarm ; 

And  they  ran  out  like  bees  in  a  midsummer  swarm ; 

There  were  dames  with  their  kerchiefs  tied  over  their  caps, 

To  see  if  the  poultry  were  free  from  mishaps  ; 

The  turkeys  they  gobbled,  the  geese  screamed  aloud, 

And  the  hens  crept  to  roost  in  a  terrified  crowd ; 

There  was  rearing  of  ladders,  and  logs  laying  on. 

Where  the  thatch  &om  the  roof  threatened  soon  to  be  gone 

But  the  wind  had  swept  on,  and  had  met  in  a  lane 
With  a  school-boy,  who  panted  and  struggled  in  vain ; 
For  it  tossed  him,  and  twirled  him,  then  passed,  and  he  8to( 
With  his  hat  in  a  pool  and  his  shoes  in  the  mud. 

Then  away  went  the  wind  in  its  holiday  glee, 
And  now  it  was  far  on  the  billowy  sea. 
And  the  lordly  ships  felt  its  staggering  blow. 
And  the  little  boats  darted  to  and  fro. 
But  lo !  it  was  night,  and  it  sank  to  rest 
On  the  sea-bird's  rock  in  the  gleaming  west, 
Laughing  to  think,  in  its  fearful  fun. 
How  little  of  mischief  it  had  done. 
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'HE  OLDES^   TREE   IN   THE  WORLD. 

Trees  are  among 
the  chief  omaEaents 
of  the  world.  How 
bare  and  desolate 
would  the  face  of 
the  earth  iook  with- 
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s  live  longer 
llian  anytbing  that 
£  has  life  in  it — longer 
■  than  any  animal— 
d  some  of  them 
e  twenty  timet 
long  as  a  veiy  old 
man! 
Thia  is  a  picture 
Sj  of  a  very  old  tree — 
a  Cypress,  at  Som- 
raa,  in  Lombardy. 
It  is  generally  sup- 
f  posed  to  have  been 
planted  in  the  year 
'  of  the  birth  of  Jesua 
Christ,  and.  on  this 
nt,  is  treated  with  great  reverence  by  the  inhabi- 
of  that  part  of  Lombardy  where  it  grows ;  but  the 
Beleze  informs  us,  that  there  is  an  ancient  chronicle 
t  at  Milan,  which  proves  that  it  was  a  tree  in  the 
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time  of  Julius  Csesar,  b.c.  42.  When  measured  for  Mr. 
Loudon,  by  direction  of  Signor  Manetti,  this  tree  was 
found  to  be  121  feet  high,  and  twenty-three  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  one  foot  from  the  ground.  Besides  its 
great  age,  (observes  Mr.  Loudon,)  the  Cypress  of  Soma 
is  remarkable  for  having  been  wounded  by  Francis  I., 
who  is  said  to  have  struck  his  sword  into  it  in  despair 
at  his  losing  the  battle  of  Pavia ;  and  for  having  been 
respected  by  Napoleon,  who,  when  laying  down  the  plan 
for  his  great  road  over  the  Simplon,  diverged  from  the 
straight  line  to  avoid  injuring  this  tree. 

Upon  such  evidence  as  the  above,  we  are  inclined 
to  consider  this  Cypress  as  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world, 
notwithstanding  such  distinction  has  hitherto  been 
awarded  to  the  enormous  Dragon-tree,  in  the  Island  of 
Teneriffe,  upon  the  authority  of  Humboldt,  the  philo- 
sophical traveller.  Still,  only  the  growth  of  one  thou- 
sand years  has  been  claimed  for  the  Dragon-tree ;  and 
that  upon  authority  less  circumstantial  than  the  record 
which  gives  to  the  Cypress  of  Somma  the  age  of  1881 
years. 

It  is  reported  that  this  venerable  tree  was  blown  down 
during  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  winter  of  1856. 

What  reflections  we  might  indulge  on  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  world  since  it  was  first 
planted  !     But  so  at  last  all  earthly  things  perish ! 

"On  the  Tree  of  Life  eternal, 

Man,  let  all  thy  hopes  be  stayed; 
Which  alone,  for  ever  vernal, 

Bears  a  leaf  that  cannot  fade  I** 
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A  PARABLE   ILLUSTRATED. 

Perhaps  our  blessed  Lord  never  told  a  more  beautiful 
parable  than  that  of  the  "  Prodigal  Son."  Thousands  of 
sermons  have  been  preached  from  it,  and  thousands  of 
sbuls  have  been  led  by  it  to  their  Heavenly  Father. 

A  writer  in  an  American  paper,  after  describing  the 
person  of  a  venerable  preacher,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  discourse. 

He  had  read  the  parable  and  prayed.  After  which  he 
took  the  words,  "  And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father. 
But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him, 
and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him."  "This,"  said  he,  "is  my  text."  His 
manner  of  reading  it  told  me  he  had  discovered 
something  in  this  passage  of  Scripture  that  was  new 
to  me.  He  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  love  which 
our  heavenly  Father  bears  to  his  disobedient  children, 
by  the  affection  manifested  by  parents  towards  their 
offspring,  in  all  circumstances,  even  when  disobedient 
and  unnatural  in  their  conduct;  and  the  joy  they 
experience  when  they  return  to  their  duty.  I  felt  that 
I  had  never  heard  the  subject  handled  in  so  interesting 
and  feeling  a  manner.  There  was  a  peculiar  solemnity 
pervading  the  whole  audience.  Some  eyes  began  to 
moisten :  I  felt  my  own  do  so. 

"  But,"  says  the  preacher,  "I  will  tell  you  a  story. 
In  the  year  1821,  I  was  stationed  on  the  Mad  River 
circuit.  You  know,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "there  are 
extensive  prairies  in  that  part  of  the  state.     In  some 
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places  there  are  no  dwellings  within  miles  of  each  other; 
and  wild  animals  are  often  seen  there.  One  evening, 
late  in  autumn,  a  few  of  the  neighbours  were  assembled 
around  me,  in  one  of  those  solitary  dwellings,  and  we 
were  engaged  in  the  worship  of  God,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  only  child  of  a  widow  was  lost  in  the 
prairie.  It  was  cold ;  the  wind  blew ;  and  some  rain 
was  falling.  The  poor  woman  was  in  agony,  and  our 
meeting  was  broken  up.  All  prepared  to  go  m  search 
of  the  lost  child.  The  company  understood  the  busi- 
ness better  than  I  did,  and  occurrences  like  the  present 
were,  probably,  not  imfrequent  among  them.  They 
equipped  themselves  with  lanterns  and  torches,  for  it 
was  quite  dark ;  and  tin  horns,  to  give  signals  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  company,  when  they  should  become 
widely  separated.  For  my  part,  I  thought  duty  required 
that  I  should  take  charge  of  the  poor  widow.  She  was 
nearly  frantic ;  and  as  time  permitted  her  to  view  her 
widowed  and  childless  condition,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  probable  death  of  her  child,  her  misery  seemed 
to  double  upon  her.  She  took  hold  of  my  arm ;  the 
company  divided  into  parties;  and  taking  different 
directions  we  commenced  the  search.  The  understand- 
ing was,  that  when  the  child  should  be  found,  a  certain 
wind  of  the  horn  should  be  made,  and  that  all  who 
should  hear  it  should  repeat  the  signal.  In  this  way 
all  the  company  would  receive  the  information. 

**  The  prospect  of  finding  a  lost  child  in  those  exten- 
sive prairies,  would,  at  any  time,  be  sufficiently  dis- 
couraging.    The  difficulty  must  be  greatly  increased  by 
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a  dark  rainy  night.  We  travelled  many  miles,  and  to  a 
late  hour.  At  length  we  became  satisfied  that  further 
search  would  be  unavailing;  and  all  but  the  mother 
agreed  to  return  home.  It  was  an  idea  she  could  not, 
for  a  moment,  endure.  She  would  hear  of  nothing  but 
further  search.  Her  strength  at  last  began  to  fail  her, 
and  I  prevailed  on  her  to  return  to  her  abode.  As  she 
turned  her  face  from  further  search,  and  gave  up  her 
child  as  lost,  her  misery  was  almost  too  great  for  en- 
durance. *  My  child,*  said  she,  *  has  been  devoured  by 
a  wild  beast ;  his  little  limbs  have  been  torn  asunder ; 
and  his  blood  drunk  by  the  hideous  monster,' — the  idea 
was  agony.  As  she  clung  to  my  arm,  it  seemed  as  if 
her  heart-strings  would  break.  At  times,  I  had  almost 
to  support  her  in  my  arms,  to  prevent  her  falling. 

"  As  we  proceeded  on  our  way  back,  I  thought  I  heard, 
at  a  great  distance,  the  sound  of  a  horn.  We  stopped, 
and  Ustened;  it  was  repeated — it  was  the  concerted 
signal.  The  child  was  foimd,  and  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  the  mother  ? — *  My  child  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
again;   was  lost,  and  is  found  !*" 

It  was  too  much.  The  whole  assembly  burst  into  an 
involuntary  gush  of  tears ;  some  sobbed  outright ;  and 
others  attempted,  in  vain,  to  conceal  their  emotions. 

"  Such,"  said  the  preacher,  "  are  the  feelings  of  your 
heavenly  Father,  when  he  sees  his  disobedient  and  wan- 
dering children  returning  unto  him,  when  even  afar  off." 
For,  '*  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame ; 
he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 


PRETTY  TOLL  PAKBOT. 

PKETTY  POLL   PAEKOT. 

^  Pabbots  of  which  diere 
IB  a  great  vane^  are 
remarkable  for  their  nch 
and  veryhighly  coloured 
^fc  plumage  Although  this 
b  rd  IS  a  foreigner  it 
It  haa  long  been  well 
known  in  Lngland  and 
a  remarkable  for  the 
faculty  of  learning  to 
pronounce  a  few  words 
dist  nctlj  and  to  imitate 
the  human  voice  more 
nearly  than  any  other 
bird.  Its  hooked  bill, 
both  of  whose  parts  are  moveable,  round  on  the  outside, 
and  hollow  within,  has  in  some  degree  the  capacity  of  a 
mouth,  and  allows  the  tongue  to  play  freely.  Besides 
its  adaptation  for  speech,  the  bill  assists  tbe  bird  in 
climbing ;  with  it  catching  hold  of  the  bough  of  a  tree, 
he  then  draws  bis  legs  upward,  then  stretches  to  the 
next  within  reach,  and  performs  the  same  exploit  from 
bough  to  bough ;  for  hia  feet  are  not  framed  for  hopping. 
Parrots  meet  in  flocks,  and  tbey  mutually  assist  eai^ 
other  against  any  animal  which  may  attack  them.  They 
generally  breed  in  t^ees,  scooping  out  boles  for  them- 
selves in  such  parts  as  they  find  beginning  t«  decay; 
and  there  the  female,  without  any  other  nest,  lays  two 
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or  three  eggs,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's,  marked  with  small 
specks.  They  feed  upon  vegetables,  nuts,  which  they 
break  very  adroitly,  and  fruits,  and  keep  their  food  in  a 
kind  of  pouch,  from  which  they  afterward^  throw  it  up, 
in  the  same  manner  as  ruminating  animals :  they  asso- 
ciate in  pairs,  and  the  male  and  female  sit  alternately 
upon  the  eggs.  They  are  very  numerous  and  noisy  in 
the  groves  of  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  but  though 
they  are  common  in  our  climate,  they  never  breed. 
There  are  a  great  m^ny  kinds,  of  almost  every  variety 
of  colour:  the  largest,  the  Maccaw,  is  of  the  size  of  a 
common  hen,  and  has  a  tail  wedge-shaped,  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  long.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
delights  in  the  palm  woods,  whose  fruit  forms  its  chief 
food.  It  is  entirely  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  blue  colour 
above,  and  red  beneath,  with  black  legs  and  claws.  The 
Parroquet  is  not  much  larger  than  a  sparrow,  and  con- 
sists of  a  great  number  of  species :  the  best  known  is 
the  Blue  and  Green  Parroquet.  The  general  colour  of 
its  body  is  green,  but  lighter,  approaching  to  a  yellow- 
ish shade,  on  the  belly,  with  a  blue  spot  on  the  wings :  * 
it  has  a  longer  tail  than  the  common  parrot,  is  more 
easily  tamed,  but  speaks  with  less  facility. 

Perhaps  our  young  readers  have  noticed  that  most  of 
our  English  birds  have  brown  feathers,  the  colour  of 
trees  and  bushes,  when  bare  of  leaves ;  but  parrots  and 
other  birds  which  are  natives  of  hot  countries,  have 
bright  and  brilliant  feathers,  like  the  foliage,  and  fruits, 
and  flowers  around  them ;  and  this  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  in  those  lands.     Seen  here  cooped  up  in 
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cages,  with  no  room  to  fly,  they  are  not  beheld  to  ad- 
vantage. Could  you  see  them  flying  about  in  the  dear 
sunshine  from  tree  to  tree,  you  would  admire  their  splen- 
did appearance  ;  or,  when  sitting  among  the  rich  foliage 
you  might  fancy  they  were  grand  blossoms  growing  on 
the  trees  I 

Whilst  admiring  such  beautiful  creatures,  we  should 
admire  yet  more,  tiie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Great 
Being  who  created  them ! 
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My  Dear  Friend, — I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  writ- 
ing to  you  by  Lady  M.  A.  M ,  who  offered  to  carry 

it  to  you.  She  paid  a  short  visit  to  us  all,  and  gave  me 
an  account  of  your  illness.  We  are  all  glad  to  hear  you 
are  so  patient ;  willing  to  die,  and  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God ;  and  very,  very  happy  in  your  mind,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Saviour,  who  made  an  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  fallen  race,  such  as  we  are,  should  save 
you  from  hell,  that  miserable  place.  He  has  purchased 
salvation  at  the  price  of  his  precious  blood,  which 
cleanse th  us  from  all  our  sin,  which  we  have  com- 
mitted; and  he  will. have  the  glory.  How  affectionate 
the  invitation,  "  Return  unto  me."  The  Lord  will  help 
you  to  fly  to  Christ,  and  place  full  confidence  in  his  own 
precious  blood,  and  in  his  perfect  righteousness.  It  is 
better  to  put  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in 
man.     We  must  do  this.     Psalms  were  written  at  van- 
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times  by  different  persons ;  however  chiefly  by  David, 
was  the  great  type  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
man  after  God's  own  heart.  Psalms  is  a  book  of 
>tion ;  you  must  read  Psalms  often.  I  hope  Jesus 
ist  hisis  prepared  a  place  for  you,  where  you  will  be 
state  of  perfect  bliss,  with  him  your  dear  Eedeemer. 
oil  be  in  Christ,  you  are  a  new  creature ;  our  hearts 
desperately  wicked  by  nature ;  but  we  must  pray  to 
i  to  take  away  our  wicked,  stony,  and  impure  hearts 
1  us,  and  to  create  holy  and  pure  hearts  in  us,  and 
ut  his  Holy  Spirit  within  us,  that  we  may  love,  fear, 
obey  God.  I  hope  you  may  grow  in  the  knowledge 
grace  of  God.  Also,  I  hear  you  have  no  fears  of 
h ;  for  Jesus  Christ  destroyed  death,  so  that  it  can- 
hurt  you.  If  you  are  renewed  by  grace,  you  need 
be  afraid  of  death.  If  you  are  a  lover  of  God,  be- 
)  in  Christ ;  and  then  you  are  the  chosen  and  adopted 
i  of  God.  I  hope  you  always  think  about  death, 
LSt,  heaven,  and  judgment;  and  would  like  to  leave 
world  of  trouble,  and  ascend  to  your  heavenly  Father ; 
you  shall  have  no  death,  no  sorrow,  no  pain,  no  sin, 
ther  evil  things  in  heaven.  It  is  a  place  for  them 
seek  God  in  truth  and  love ;  obey  his  holy  word, 
fear  him.  No  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
[  without  holiness ;  none  but  the  righteous.  Blessed 
they  that  love  God,  and  are  thus  beloved  by  Christ, 
hope  you  are.  You  must  remember  the  death  and 
wrings  of  Christ,  (who  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  ac- 
nted  with  griefs,  and  rejected  of  men,  when  he  was 
larth),  in  the  time  of  your  dying.     The  holy  bible 
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tells  US,  that  we  should  rememher  him  all  the  days  of 
our  lives.  Life  is  short  and  uncertain.  No  one  on 
earth  knows  when  our  death  will  be,  but  God  our  Cre- 
ator only.  You  must  read  the  bible  with  a  spiritual 
mind,  and  with  your  whole  heart  devoted  to  God.  The 
bible  is  the  most  excellent  book  that  was  ever  written 
in  the  world.  It  shows  us  the  way  to  heaven ;  it  te&hes 
us  to  know  God,  to  love  him,  to  fear  him,  to  obey  him, 
and  to  worship  him ;  it  makes  us  know  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  the  living  and  true  God.  I  hope,  my  friend, 
you  will  diligently  study ^our  bible ;  and  consider  it 
your  duty  and  privilege  to  believe  what  God  has  said, 
and  endeavour  to  walk  so  as  to  please  him.  There  are 
three  things  that  tell  us  there  is  a  God ;  viz.  the  bible 
tells  us  there  is  a  God ;  reason  tells  us  Hiere  is  a  God ; 
nature  tells  us  there  is  a  God.  Ask  some  wise  and 
good  minister  to  explain  to  you  anything  you  do  not 
comprehend :  you  must  pray  to  God  to  enlighten  your 
soul  to  understand  the  bible.  I  pray  to  God  for  you, 
to  bless  you  with  his  divine  wisdom  and  grace,  and  to 
save  you  from  the  bottomless  pit  of  eternal  destruction. 
I  hope  your  sister  Charlotte  is  in  heaven,  where  you  also 
will  be  with  her,  if  you  die  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  I  am  in  hope  you  will  go  to  glory. 

All  the  pupils  continue  under  the  providence  of  the 
most  high  God  in  good  health.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
Mr.  and  Mrs. —  and  family  are  well  also.  God  bless 
you,  and  love  you  for  ever ! 

I  am  your  sincere  well  wisherj  * 

A.  A. 
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THE    BLIND    BOY. 

Observations  made  by  a  youth  who  was  bom  blind,  but 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  obtained  his  sight  by  the 
operation  of  couching. 

He  thought  scarlet  the  most  beautiful  of  all  colours ; 
of  the  rest,  the  most  gay  were  the  most  pleasing ;  but 
the  first  time  he  saw  black,  he  was  very  uneasy,  and  the 
sight  of  a  negro  woman  some  months  after,  struck  him 
with  horror. 

When  he  first  obtained  his  sight,  he  was  so  far  from 
having  any  idea  about  distance,  that  he  thought  all 
objects  touched  his  eyes,  and  none  were  so  agreeable  as 
those  which  were  smooth  and  regular,  but  he  could 
form  no  opinion  as  to  what  it  was  that  pleased  him. 

Upon  being  told  the  names  of  things,  the  form  of 
which  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully 
observe  them,  that  he  might  know  them  again  :  and  he 
often  complained,  "  that  he  learned  to  know,  again  to 
forget,  a  himdred  things  in  a  day." 

He  was  much  surprised  that  the  persons  and  things 
which  from  feeling  he  had  liked  best,  did  not  always 
appear  the  most  agreeable  to  his  sight ;  and  he  evidently 
expected  that  those  persons  whom  he  most  loved,  would 
appear  most  beautiful,  and  that  those  things  which  were 
most  agreeable  to  taste,  would  be  so  to  sight. 

It  was  not  till  two  months  after  he  was  couched,  that 
he  discovered  that  pictures  merely  represented  solid 
bodies ;  and  even  then,  when  he  found  that  those  parts, 
which  from  their  shades  appeared  round  and  uneven,  felt 
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flat  like  the  other  parts,  he  was  amazed,  and  asked  which 
was  the  "lying  sense,"  the  touch  or  the  sight.  Being 
shown  his  father's  likeness  in  a  locket,  he  acknowledged 
the  resemblance,  and  was  much  sinrprised  that  a  large 
face  could  be  expressed  in  so  little  room,  saying  it 
seemed  as  impossible  to  him,  "as  to  put  a  bushel  of 
beans  into  a  pint  measure." 

At  first  he  could  bear  very  little  light,  and  he  thought 
the  things  he  saw  extremely  large :  upon  seeing  larger 
objects,  and  comparing  them  with  the  former,  he  re- 
marked a  difference  in  size  between  them ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  imagine  any  dimensions  beyond  those  imme- 
diately in  view,  and  though  he  knew  the  room  he  was 
in  was  only  a  part  of  the  house,  yet  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  the  whole  house  could  look  bigger  than 
the  room  did. 

He  said  his  principal  reason  for  submitting  to  be 
couched  was,  "  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  and  write." 
He  did  not  suppose  that  he  could  have  more  pleasure 
in  walking  abroad  than  in  the  garden,  which  he  could 
do  readily  and  with  safety ;  and  added,  that  even  blind- 
ness had  this  advantage,  that  he  could  go  anywhere  in 
the  dark  night  much  better  than  those  who  could  see. 

Every  new  object  was,  he  said,  a  new  delight  to  him ; 
and  being  taken  to  Epsom  Downs,  and  observing  an 
extended  prospect,  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and  called  it 
"  a  new  kind  of  seeing." 

In  the  first  instance,  only  one  of  his  eyes  was  couched, 

and  when  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  other,  he 

observed,  that  to  this  eye  «^so,  c\>\fc<iX&  «^^^w^^\«s^t 
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lan  they  were  in  reality ;  that  looking  upon  the  same 
bject  with  both  eyes,  he  thought  it  looked  about  twice 
s  large  as  with  the  first  coached  eye  only ;  but  he  never 
iscovered  any  symptoms  of  a  double  sight. 


A   MOTHER'S   LOVE. 

Hast  thon  sounded  the  depth  of  yonder  sea, 
And  counted  the  sands  that  under  it  be  ? 
Hast  thon  measur'd  the  height  of  heaven  above  ? 
I%en  mayest  thou  mete  out  a  mother's  love. 
Hast  thou  talk'd  with  the  blessed,  of  leading  on 
To  the  throne  of  God  some  wandering  son  ? 
Hast  thou  witnessed  the  angel's  bright  employ? 
Then  mayest  thou  speak  of  a  mother's  joy. 

Evening  and  mom  hast  thou  watched  the  bee 
Go  forth  on  her  errands  of  industry  ? 
The  bee  for  herself  hath  gather'd  and  toil'd, 
But  the  mother's  cares  are  all  for  her  child. 

Hast  thou  gone  with  the  traveller  Thought  afar 
From  pole  to  pole,  and  from  star  to  star  ? 
Thou  hast — ^but  on  ocean,  earth,  or  sea. 
The  heart  of  a  mother  has  gone  with  thee. 
There  is  not  a  grand,  inspiring  thought, 
There  is  not  a  truth  by  wisdom  taught, 
There  is  not  a  feeling,  pure  and  high. 
That  may  not  be  read  in  a  mother'9  eye. 
And  ever  since*earth  began,  that  look 
Has  been  to  the  wise  an  open  book. 
To  win  them  back  from  the  lore  they  prize. 
To  the  holier  love  that  edifies. 
There  are  teachings  on  earth,  and  sky,  and  air. 
The  heavens  the  glory  of  God  declare  I 
Bat  loader  than  the  Toice  beneatli,  Q^o*^^, 
He  is  heard  to  speak  diroagh  a  iiiot3hLei?ft\os^» 
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CITY  OF  ARIMATHEA. 

Abimathea  is  generally  identified  with  the  existing  town 
of  Bamleh,  at  present  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Palestine.  It  is  about  eight  miles  south-east 
from  Joppa,  and  twenty-four  miles  north-west  from  Jeru- 
salem. The  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile ;  Ram- 
leh  lying  in  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sharon.  Olive  groves 
and  palm-trees  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
gardens  abounding  in  fruits  and  flowers.  Arimathea 
must  have  been  Joseph's  birthplace,  not  his  place  of 
residence,  otherwise  he  was  not  likely  to  have  had  a 
sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

From  the  title  'counsellor,*  applied  to  Joseph  both 
by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  the  statement  of  the  latter,  that 
this  just  man  'had  not  consented  to  the  counsel  and 
deed  of  them,'  i.  e.  the  Jewish  authorities,  it  appears 
that  he  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

More  of  his  social  condition  is  not  known,  but  tradition 
reports  that  he  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Britain. 

But  whether  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  of  the  gospel  to  Britain  or  not,  is  of  little 
consequence.  It  was  brought,  and  received,  and  en- 
joyed too,  by  our  forefathers  on  this  island,  long  before 
the  papists  from  Rome  visited  our  shores.  We  have 
evidence,  too,  that  these  early  British  christians  ob- 
served the  ordinances  of  the  gospel — baptism  and  the 
supper — in  their  simple  purity,  and  that,  because  they 
would  not  submit  to  the  traditions  and  dogai'ai'&Ql^^^^'r^>\ 
/^^  were  persecuted  even  unto  deatYk. 
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THE    BAPTIST    SABBATH-SCHOOL   JUBILEE, 

Ai  East  Leake,  Nbtta,  August  4, 1857. 

[The  writer  of  these  lines  says  :-^"  I  wrote  them  as  my  priva 
thoughts,  but  haring  read  them  to  a  Mend,  he  wished  me 
send  them  to  yon.  I  d6  so,  but  not  without  blushing ;  for  all  t 
education  I 'have  had  has  b^en^in  this  sabbath-school,  and 
began  to  work  for  my  bread  when  only  eleven  years  old.  TrustL 
in  your  kindness,  I  plaoe  them  in  your  hands.]  \ 

Come,  children,  hearken  unto  me^  • 

Some  pleasing  facts  I'll  tell. 
Pertaining  to  a  sabbath-school, . 

Which  you  all  love  so  wdL 

It  stands  upon  an  eminence, 

With  smiling  fieldd  around  \ 
A'lovelier  spot  than  where  it  stands  < 

Is  seldom  to  b6  found. 

A'pleasant  garden  near  it  liiMr, 

Which  makes  it  still  more-fair,'- 
Whose  flowers  of  every  lively  hue  • 

Perftune  the  balmy  air. 

The  noisy  ways  of  knen  and  boys  • 

Never  come  nigh  that  place ; . 
All  peacefiil  sit  the  teachers  there, . 

To  teach  the  rising  race*  ■ 

I  have  been  told  this  school  began  > 

Some  fifty  years  ago  7 
It  was  but  tiien  a  litUe  band, . 

Yet  might^y  it  grew.  ■ 

Good  Thomas  Osbobne  was  the  man 

Whose  heart  the  Lord  did  rule. 
And  him  inclined  to  make  the  attempt 

To  raise  this  sabbath-school. 
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Some  other  Mends  then  gave  their  aid 

To  help  a  work  so  good ; 
And  since  that  day  I'm  glad  to  say 

The  school  has  firmly  stood. 

About  two  hundred  children  now 
Within  this  school  are  taught, 

Who,  with  their  teachers,  tell  this  day 
The  wonders  God  hath  wrought. 

The  good  done  here  to  children  poor 

No  pen  can  ever  tell ; 
But  many  haye  been  happy  made. 

And  some  we  know  fiQl  well. 

To  show  how  much  this  school  is  loY*d 

By  all  who  know  its  state, 
We  on  this  day  all  gladly  met 

Its  rise  to  celebrate. 

Would  that  fHend  Osboiine  had  been  here 

To  share  our  heartfelt  joys : 
But  he  has  gone  to  share  the  Uiss 

Which  Jesus'  grace  bestows. 

The  day  was  fine,  the  sun  sh(»ie  clear, 

Flags  floated  in  the  air. 
As  scholars  with  their  teachers  walked 

In  long  procession  there.- 

They  march'd  in  oeder  dowa  the  street — 

It  was  a  loTely  soene  V 
They  sung  a  song  of  joy  and  praise 

Upon  the  well-known  Green» 

Emerging  thence  in  ftax  array, 

How  happy  they  did  look ! 
They  sung  another  song  of  joy 

Beneath  that  shady  Nook. 

We  could  not  but  be  glad  that  day, 
Nor  our  warm  tears  controul, 


THE  BAPTIST  SABBATH-SOHOOL  JUBILBE. 

To  hear  so  many  children  sing, 
"I  love  the  Sunday  School." 

To  write  of  all  that  then  took  place 

I  cannot  undertake; 
I  might  so  many  things  relate, 

They  would  a  yolume  make. 

Here  I  might  tell  who  led  that  day 

These  children  of  the  poor, 
And  who  with  liberal  hand  did  giye 

From  his  abundant  store. 

More  about  him  I  fain  would  say. 

But  I  must  travel  on ; 
Teachers  and  children,  garlands,  flags, 

Are  now  to  Costock  gone. 

Just  one  half  hour's  gentle  walk 
Brought  them  unto  that  place, 

Where  many  stood  with  joyful  hearts, 
Shewn  through  a  smiling  face. 

Halting,  they  pails  of  water  brought. 
To  quench  the  children's  thirst. 

Who  at  the  sight  were  glad,  and  loud 
The  peals  of  laughter  burst. 

Singing  all  through  the  place  we  went. 

More  now  I  cannot  teU ; 
For,  having  something  more  in  view, 

We  bade  them  all  farewell. 

For  tea  was  ready  at  East  Leake, 

Of  this  all  were  aware ; 
But  what  they  said  upon  the  road 

About  it  I  must  spare. 

The  children  all  sat  down  at  last, 

The  teachers  waiting  stood. 
And  then  we  sung  a  verse  of  thanks 

To  our  most  gracious  God« 
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And  now,  all  ready  for  the  feast, 

What  signs  of  joy  they  make, 
As  teachers  lay  npon  the  board 

Some  rich  new-made  plum  cake. 

Tea  over,  and  our  thanks  well  sung, 

We  all,  with  one  consent, 
March'd  off  into  a  spacious  field 

By  our  friend  Wootton  lent. 

Here  no  distinction  could  be  seen — 

Teachers  with  children  play. 
Till  evening  dropt  her  dusky  shade, 

And  bade  us  haste  away. 

That  pleasant  day  is  past  and  gone, 

And  so  at  last  must  we ; 
But  we  shall  never  here  forget 

This  happy  Jubilee.  / 

Eternal  God,  thy  aid  impart, 

This  institution  bless ; 
And  grant  this  school  may  ever  meet 

With  most  enlarged  success. 

As  it  has  been  in  days  gone  by 

A  blessing  to  the  poor, 
Grant  now  Uiy  blessing  on  its  friends, 

And  life  for  evermore  I 

J«  H* 


THE  GKATEFUL  SABBATH  SCHOLAR 

^RAL  months  before  the  Jubilee  described  in  the 
sea  above  took  place,  we  received  the  following  lines 
en  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  writer  tells  us  that 
y  were  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Osborne,  '*in  grateful 
lembrance  of  the  valuable  education  he  received  in 
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the  baptist  sabbath-school,  East  Leake.**  We  thought 
they  would  form  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  JubUee 
lines,  and  we  insert  them  with  more  pleasure,  as  they 
bear  another  testimony  of  esteem  to  the  late  excellent 
superintendent,  Mr.  Osbobne,  of  whom,  from  personal 
knowledge  for  thirty  years,  we  can  also  bear  witness  that 
he  was  one  of  those  poor  but  pious,  humble  yet  devoted 
and  persevering  men,  whom  God  in  mercy  often  raises 
up  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they 
reside — a  blessing  beyond  what  wealth  could  purchase 
or  bestow.  We  love  to  honour  such  men.  Their 
memory  will  ever  be  fragrant ! 

In  lowly  life  my  lot  was  cast, 

My  parentage  obscure ; 
But  heavenly  blessings  oft  descend 

On  children  of  the  poor. 

In  early  life  my  feet  were  led, 

Upon  the  sabbath  day, 
Where  we  were  taught  to  read  God's  word, 

And  sing,  and  praise,  and  pray. 

Kind  Teachers  of  our  tender  youth. 

With  zeal  and  earnest  care, 
Taught  us  to  love  those  words  of  truth. 

And  seek  the  Lord  liy  prayer. 

By  them  our  wayward  steps  were  taught 

To  tread  in  wisdom's  way — 
The  way  which  Christ  himself  has  trod 

To  everlasting  day ! 

Had  no  one  cared  our  souls  to  save. 

Or  o'er  our  misery  sighed, 
We  might  have  wandered  to  the  grave 
In  folly,  sin,  and  pride ! 
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But  like  the  sun  which  rules  the  day, 

And  fills  the  worid  with  light, 
Our  Teachers  kind  instruction  gaye 

With  pleasure  and  delight 

For  favours  such  as  these,  may  heaven 

Your  faith  and  love  repay ; 
May  blessings  here  to  you  be  given, 

And  mercy  in  that  day! 
mdon.  W.  G. 


"THINK  OF  ME!" 

iten  by  a  Tecieher  to  a  Sabbath  Scholar ^  now  removed  to  a  distance, 
who  said  at  parting,  "  Think  of  Me" 

I  HAVE  thought  of  thee  at  dawn  of  day, 
When  the  lark  arose  to  sing  her  first  lay, 

From  the  dewy  grass  oa  the  lea ; 
And  when  in  the  heavens  the  moon  shone  bright, 
And  the  stars  gave  forth  their  twinkling  light, 

Then  too,  I  have  thought  of  thee ! 

I  have  thought  of  thee  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 
And  begged  of  heaven  that  we  both  might  share 

In  the  grace  of  Christ  our  Lord — 
That  long  as  we  sojourn  on  earth  below, 
We  may  in  the  path  of  obedience  go. 

As  traced  in  his  Holy  Word. 

Then  think  thou  of  me  by  morning  light, 
And  think  of  me  too  in  the  silent  night ; 

That  when  life's  short  day  is  o'er. 
We  may  meet  each  other  in  heaven  above, 
And  sing  together  our  Saviour's  love. 
And  never  be  parted  more ! 
eep$head.  W.  D. 
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A  HARD  SUM  TO  DO.. 
Bois  at  school  have  sometimes,  what  they  call,  a  bard 
sum  to  do  ;  and  working  at  figures  is  to  many  of  tbem 
a  very  awkward  task.  But  it  all  depends  upon  a  boy 
getting  into  the  right  way  of  doing  his  sums.  All  then 
is  easy  enough,  and  he  will  play  with  his  figures  as  easy 
and  as  pleasantly  as  if  he  were  playing  with  a  ball  or  a 
top.  On  the  other  hand  if  he  does  not  get  into  the 
right  way  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  on  at  all,  and  the 
more  he  tries  the  more  awkward  be  will  feel.  I  have 
known  boys  who  were  very  clever  at  their  sums,  and  I 
have  known  others  who,  though  good  writers  and  readers, 
were  sadly  bothered  when  tbey  had  a  very  simple  sum 
to  do. 
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But  of  all  the  boys  I  ever  heard  or  read  of  for  work- 
[g  sums,  Truman  Henry  Safford,  of  Vermont,  United 
bates,  was  the  most  expert;  nay,  if  all  was  true  that 
as  said  of  him  he  was  a  prodigy. 

While  he  was  a  very  little  boy  he  was  always  reckon- 
ig  something,  and  not  with  slate  and  pencil,  or  pen 
id  ink,  but  in  his  own  head.  Before  he  was  ten  years 
id,  he  made  four  almanack  calendars,  for  four  different 
arts  of  the  United  States,  all  the  calculations  in  which 
50ut  the  sun  or  moon  rising  or  setting,  the  tides,  and 
le  eclipses,  were  proved  to  be  correct. 

Many  other  things  are  told  about  this  boys'  wonderful 
owers  for  rapid  mental  calculation  without  slate  or 
aper.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  two  gentlemen 
[sited  him  at  his  fathers  house  to  examine  him  and 
rove  whether  the  reports  respecting  him  were  correct, 
'hey  tried  him  very  hard  for  three  hours  and  made  a 
mg  report  of  the  puzzling  questions  in  figures  which 
ley  put  to  him,  all  of  which  he  answered  correctly. 
>ut  what  surprised  them  most  was  the  rapidity  with 
hich  he  made  his  calculations.  No  other  person  could 
ave  made  them  with  pen  or  pencil  so  fast  One  gen- 
eman  said  afterwards : — 

"  Here  is  a  boy,  at  the  age  of  ten — an  age  when  not 
ue  boy  in  the  country  can  do  more  than  the  simplest 
ims  in  the  simplest  rules' — multiplying,  in  his  head, 
ghteen  figures  by  eighteen  figures,  and  bringing  out  a 
roduct  of  thirty- six  figures,  correctly. 

We  are  told  that  his  constitution  is  only  *  frail;'  that 
is  health  is  'delicate;'  his  limbs  'small,'   his   eyes 
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indescribably  brilliant;*  and  his  countenance  '; 
And  yet  two  gentlemen  in  the  presence  of  his  fa 
examined  him  *  for  the  space  of  three  hours,'  o: 
viously  prepared  questions  of  the  most  difficult  ( 
ter ;  and  though  the  boys  eyes  *  rolled  and  flashe 
fire,' — though  at  almost  every  question,  *  he  flew 
the  room,  writhing  as  if  in  agony,*  whirling  to  ai 
and  *  twisting  himself  into  a  coil* — yet  the  exami 
was  pushed  on  for  *  three  hours,*  with  as  little  fc 
ance  as  is  felt  by  an  inquisitor  when  torturing  a  l: 
Who  would  wonder  if  in  one  of  these  intense  i 
efforts,  those  swift  revolutions  of  the  machin 
thought,  the  spirit  had  passed  away !  Who  couL 
der,  if  in  that  intense  heat,  the  diamond  had  bee 
bonized,  and  lost  its  brilliancy  for  ever  ?  Surely, 
we  sympathize  most  heartily  with  the  examiner 
admiration  of  the  boys  capacities,  we  must  exp 
hope  that  no  future  visitor  will  forget  that  he 
physical  as  well  as  a  spiritual  nature. 

We  rejoice  to  recognize  some  evidences  of  good 
on  the  part  of  the  father  in  the  treatment  of  his 
For  instance  when  a  neighbouring  bank  offerei 
1000  dollars  for  the  boy's  services,  in  casting  in 
the  father  promptly  refused  the  offer.  What  a 
first-bom  son  of  mammon  must  he  have  been 
would  turn  such  a  soul  into  an  interest  table  !- 
heaven  accessible  to  such  a  man,  he  would  kidn 
angel,  and  put  him  behind  a  counter,  to  cast  out 
per  cent.,  with  a  quill  plucked  from  his  own 
Equally  impious  was  the  idea  of  hiring  the  boy  f 
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purpose  of  carrying  him  about  the  country  as  a  show, 
like  general  Tom  Thumb.  It  would  be  the  basest  pro- 
fanation to  convert  such  powers  to  mercenary  ends. 
His  health  is  the  first  thing  to  be  cared  for.  His  books 
should  not  be  taken  away  from  him,  but  he  should  be 
led  away  from  his  books.  The  open  air,  the  fields,  the 
woods,  innocent  and  gently  exciting  amusements,  athle- 
tic sports,  such  as  his  strength  will  bear,  should  be  his 
regimen.  Interchange  of  activity  and  rest,  proper 
diet,  daily  ablution,  should  be  observed.  He  should  be 
taken  to  zander  by  the  margin  of  the  streams,  to  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  the  mountain  top ;  and  if  he  cannot 
otherwise  be  relieved  from  a  proneness  to  this  intense 
mental  action,  he  should  be  sent,  under  the  care  of 
some  friend,  on  a  sea  voyage,  were  the  bracing  air  of 
the  ocean  and  the  physical  appetite  which  it  gives 
might  build  up  his  body  into  robustness  and  the  ca- 
pacity, of  endurance." 

This  was  good  advice,  and  we  are  informed  that  it 
was  followed.  He  was  sent  to  Harvard  University  about 
ten  years  ago,  but  whether  he  is  yet  living  we  know  not. 
If  any  of  our  friends  can  inform  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear. 


CHKISTENED  BUT  NOT  BAPTIZED. 

Thebe  are  many  baptist  places  of  worship  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Northamptonshire,  where  the  people — 
having  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  such  men  as 
Byland,  Carey,  Sutclifife,  Fuller,  Mack,  Morris,  and  Hall, 
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who  lived  in  or  near  the  county — are  highly  intel 
on  religious  matters,  and  able  to  give  good  reaso: 
their  views  and  conduct.  The  following  little  fact ' 
lead  us  to  hope  that  the  children  will  rise  to  the 
of  their  fathers,  and  be  as  distinguished  for  thel 
criminating  knowledge  of  the  gospel  and  its  ordini 

At  one  of  the  villages,  before  an  expected  "  com 
tion,"  as  it  is  called,  by  the  bishop  at  a  neighbc 
town,  a  clergyman  was  examining  the  children  < 
parish,  in  which  was  a  baptist  meeting-house,  pre 
tory  to  the  service.  Suspecting  there  might' be 
**  un christened  bairn"  among  these  lambs  of  his 
— who  had  come  with  the  rest  in  order  to  hi 
holiday,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  sometime! 
questioned  all  present  as  to  whether  they  had 
baptized.  One  girl  replied,  "  No  sir,"  to  the  que! 
On  which  his  reverence  rather  sharply  replied,  " 
what  have  you  to  do  here  ?"  On  which  a  compi 
of  the  girl  ventured  an  explanation — "  Please,  sir 
has  been  christened,  but  not  baptized.  She  th< 
you  meant  being  done  as  they  are  at  the  meeting-hoi 
put  right  under  the  water."  The  parson  looked 
said  nothing,  and  passed  on  with  bis  examination. 

We  hope  all  our  young  readers  are  quite  aware 
christening,  or  sprinkling  the  face  of  an  uncons 
baby  with  water  is  one  thing — and  baptism,  or  the  I 
of  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  in  water,  and  raising 
up  again  out  of  the  water,  is  another.  Which  i 
right  way  may  easily  be  known  by  reading  the  New 
tament ;   where  you  will  find  that  baptism  is  a  bea 
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and  striking  picture  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
which  all  who  helieve  in  him  are  required  to  observe. 
But  a  baby  cannot  know  anything  about  religion  or  any 
thing  else,  and  sprinkling  its  face  with  a  few  drops  of 
water  is  not  like  a  burial  at  all.  Just  as  that  body  is 
not  buried,  when  the  clergyman  standing  by  the  grave 
at  a  funeral  reads,  *'  Earti^  to  earth ;  ashes  to  ashes ; 
dust  to  dust  ;**  and  the  sexton  drops  a  few  handsful  of 
earth  on  the  coffin  lid ;  not  until  the  grave  is  filled  up 
is  the  body  buried.  And  so  Paul  the  Apostle  says : — 
"  Enow  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore 
we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death :  that.like 
as  Christ  wsis  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 


TO  CHILDKEN  OF  PIOUS  PAKENTS. 

My  Dbab  Young  Friends,— You  have  peculiar  privileges ; 
and  your  youthful  sins  are  proportionably  greater  than 
those  of  others.  God  has  laid  you  under  special  obli- 
gations to  live  to  him ;  and  if  you  perish,  your  misery 
will  be  far  more  dreadful  than  of  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  sin.  Alas  I 
you  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  privileges,  yet 
have  not  been  improved  by  them.  You  have  been  brought 
up  from  your  infancy  to  attend  the  house  of  God,  yet 
have  gone  there  in  vain,  or  worse  than  in  vain ;  you 
have,  perhaps,  almost  hardened  your  hearts  in  careless 
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neglect  of  what  you  have  heard  so  long  to  such  little 
purpose.  You  have  heard  of  mercy,  yet  have  no  part  in 
it.  You  have  heard  of  heaven,  yet  have  no  title  to  it 
You  have  heard  of  Jesus,  but  have  not  sought  him 
as  your  Saviour.  You  have  heard  of  God,  but  ha,ye  not 
gone  to  him  as  your  Father.  Young  as  you  ardtipr 
how  many  years  have  the  prayers  of  your  parents  as- 
cended up  to  God  for  you !  but  they  are  yet  unanswered. 

For  how  many  years  have  you  seen  others  coming 
forward  to  devote  themselves  to  God  in  baptism,  and 
yet  you  have  not  done  so.  They  who  were  once  vile 
and  profligate  enter  the  kingdom,  but  you  go  not  in. 
You,  probably,  have  seen  many  who  have  not  sat  under 
the  sound  of  the  gospel  a  quarter  of  the  time  you  have, 
forsaking  the  world  to  follow  Jesus.  You,  probably, 
have  seen  many  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  abodes 
of  ignorance  by  parents  who  were  going  the  road  to 
destruction — ^yes,  you  have  seen  such  young  persons 
forsaking  the  way  of  their  parents  to  come  to  Christ ; 
yet  you,  children  of  the  kingdom, — ^you,  nursed  as  it 
were  in  the  house  of  God, — ^you,  whose  parents  would 
rejoice  to  lead  you  with  them  in  the  path  to  heaven, 
refuse  to  walk  therein. 

Are  you  happy  ?  Do  you  not  often  feel  an  inward 
sting  ?  or  have  you  resisted  God  so  long  that  he  has  left 
you  to  a  hardened  heart?  If  this  is  not  the  case,  do 
you  not  feel  that  you  are  still  in  an  awful  state  ?  Can 
vain  companions  drive  the  thoughts  of  your  condition 
quite  away  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that  something  is  want- 
ing?   And  that  something  is  RELIGION. 


AN  OLD  BlUTISH  CHUHCH. 
y  "  church,"  tecause  such  buildinga  are  often 
churches  in  England.  But  the  word  church,  as 
a  the  New  Testament,  means  an  assembly,  or 
-egation  of  faithful  men,"  and  not  a  place  of 
P- 

jstB  formerly  called  their  places  of  worship 
ing-Houses."  Then  ihey  were  called  '■  Chapels." 
erica  all  places  of  worship  ore  called  churches. 
England,  among  dissentera,  those  who  are  mem- 
the  society  are  called  the  church.  This  often 
confusioa,  as  some  people  call  the  building  a 
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church,  and  others  call  the  members  in  fellowship  a 
church. 

Having  explained  this,  let  me  also  mention  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  first  brought  to  this  country 
in  the  early  ages,  either  in  the  days  of  the  apostles 
themselves  or  soon  after.  It  was  not  until  several 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards  that  the  pope  of  Borne 
sent  his  priests  to  turn  the  people  of  this  island  to  his 
superstition.  And  when  he  did  send,  many  of  the 
people  would  not  receive  the  Eomish  religion.  Jesus 
they  knew,  and  Paul  they  knew,  but  they  did  not  &now 
the  pope,  and  they  would  not  submit  to  him. 

No  doubt  at  first  the  people  of  these  lands  worship- 
ped God  and  heard  his  gospel  in  the  open-air.  If  they 
afterwards  had  buildings,  they  would  be  of  wicker-work, 
or  made  of  stakes  fastened  in  the  ground  with  branches 
interlaced  between  them,  and  covered  with  straw  or 
rushes. 

We  have  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  first 
christians  in  England  were  baptists.  For  when  the 
papists  came  they  wanted  to  baptize  the  children ;  and 
because  these  christians,  who  made  the  word  of  God 
their  guide,  would  not  submit  to  do  this,  they  were 
persecuted,  and  many  fied  from  the  Eomish  priests  into 
Wales,  and  there,  in  its  then  almost-inaccessible  moan- 
tains  and  valleys,  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
Here,  as  wood  was  more  scarce  and  stones  more  plen- 
tiful, they  erected  rude  buildings  of  stone,  and  the 
picture  represents  one  of  the  oldest  and  smallest  places 
of  worship  in  Wales. 
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Let  the  young  be  thankful  that  they  have  now  com- 
fortable places,  in  which,  with  their  parents,  on  the  holy 
day  of  rest,  they  can  meet  to  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
sing  the  praises  of  Him  who  died  for  our  sins.  Thank 
God  you  were  bom  in  happy  England,  when  no  tyrant 
priest  can  keep  back  from  you  the  word  of  God,  and 
when  no  cruel  king  can  lay  rude  hands  on  you  for 
meeting  on  sabbath-days  to  hear  that  word  preached  by 
the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ 


THE  BLIND  FKENCH  GIKL  AND  HER  BIBLE ; 

OR,  READING  WITH  THE  LIPS. 

Many  years  ago,  said  a  French  minister  of  the  gospel, 
when  a  student  in  the  University  of  Geneva,  I  was 
accustomed  to  spend  the  long  summer  vacations  travel- 
ling from  village  to  village  in  my  native  France,  preach- 
ing in  the  open  squares  the  kingdom  of  God,  distributing 
his  holy  Word  to  those  who  would  accept  it,  and  teach- 
ing from  house  to  house  the  blessed  gospel  of  Jesus  my 
Master.  One  evening  I  entered  a  little  vine-hung  cabin 
in  the  environs  of  Dijon.  In  its  low,  wide  kitchen,  I 
saw  a  middle-aged  woman  busily  ironing,  a  boy  yet  too 
young  for  labour,  and  a  girl  of  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years,  of  a  sweet,  serious  aspect,  plaiting  straw. 
She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  as  I  entered,  and,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  I  perceived  that  she  was  blind. 

Saying  that  I  was  one  sent  to  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good  things,  I  began  to  tell  them  the  story  of  Christ,  his 
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love,  his  suflferings,  his  death.  They  listened  attentively, 
and  tears  rolled  slowly  from  the  sightless  eyes  of  the 
young  girl.  It  was,  indeed,  tidings  new  and  wonderful 
unto  them,  for,  like  others  of  the  simple  peasantry  of 
France,  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  sweet  hymns  and 
murmur  devout  orisons  to  "blessed  Mary,  mother  mild," 
while  Christ  and  his  salvation'  were  hidden  from  their 
hearts.  The  next  day,  and  the  next,  I  visited  the  widow's 
poor  cottage,  and  Jesus,  the  good  Shepherd,  gave  me 
new  cause  for  thankfulness,  in  permitting  me  to  guide 
both  mother  and  daughter  to  the  fold  of  peace. 

Poor  sightless  Marie !  how  was  she  sdOfected  when  I 
told  her  of  Him  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and 
read  to  her  how  blind  Bartimeus  sat  by  the  wayside 
begging,  when  he  cried  unto  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passing 
by,  and  received  sight !  Then  an  irrepressible  longing, 
such  as  she  had  never  known  before,  a  longing  for  G-od's 
blessed  gift  of  vision,  seized  upon  the  poor  blind  girl ; 
not  that  she  sighed  to  behold  the  blue  heaven,  or  the 
golden  light,  or  to  look  upon  her  mother's  smile,  or  gaze 
in  her  young  brother's  laughing  eyes.  No,  not  these ; 
but  she  longed  to  read  the  blessed  words  of  Jesus,  when 
be  said,  "  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest" 

There  dwelt  then  in  Dijon  a  man  of  God,  who  had 
gathered  around  him  a  few  blind,  whom  he  had  taught 
to  read  and  work.  I  sought  him  out,  told  him  of  Marie, 
interested  him  in  her,  arranged  that  she  should  come 
an  hour  every  morning  to  learn  to  read,  and  procured 
for  her  a  Bible  with  raised  letters  for  the  blind 

You  should  have  seen  her  delight  as  she  started  off 
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next  morning — a  warm,  bright  August  morning,  one 
hand  locked  in  her  little  broker's,  and  the  other  fondly 
clasping  the  precious  Bible,  to  take  her  first  lesson. 
Alas,  poor  Marie !  it  requires  a  delicate  touch  to  distin- 
guish the  slightly  raised  surface  and  nice  outline  of  the 
letters,  and  her  fingers  were  hard  and  callous  with  the 
constant  plaiting  of  straw.  Again  and  again  was  the 
effort  made,  buj;  to  no  purpose.  But  one  day,  as  she 
iat  alone,  sorrowfully  chipping  with  her  little  knife  the 
'ough  edges  of  the  straw,  a  happy  thought  occurred  to 
ler.  Could  not  she  cut  away  the  thick,  hard  skin  from 
ler  fingers,  and  then  it  would  grow  anew,  smooth  and 
lofit,  like  the  rosy  fingers  of  a  child?  And  so  she 
whittled  the  skin  from  her  poor  fingers,  heeding  not  the 
>ain ;  was  it  not  that  she  might  read  the  Word  of  God  ? 
3ut  the  straw  work  could  not  cease — it  brought  bread — 
jid  the  wounded  fingers  were  slow  to  heal.  When  the 
eading  lesson  W6is  tried  again,  warm  drops,  trickled 
rom  the  bleeding  fingers  along  the  sacred  line.  It 
^as  all  in  vain. 

After  the  first  bitterness  of  her  disappointment,  Marie 
trove  hard  to  be  cheerful.  **  God  had  opened  the  eyes 
f  her  soul,"  she  said,  ''and  ought  she  not  to  praise 
im  ?**  And  the  new  Bible !  Ah,  surely  she  must  carry 
;  back ;  some  happier  blind  girl  might  pluck  the  firuit 
•om  this  tree  of  life,  and  find  healing  in  its  blessed 
3ayes.  And,  holding  the  dear  volume  near  to  the  beat- 
ig  of  her  heart,  she  knelt  by  her  white  cot  to  pray : 
Dear  and  blessed  Jesus,  who  lovest  the  poor  and 
penest  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
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has  not  hidden  thyself  from  a  poor  blind  girl.  And 
since  I  cannot  read  thy  heavenly  words,  I  pray  that  thou 
wilt  whisper  them  into  my  soul,  that  my  spirit  may  not 
be  dark  like  my  poor  eyes.  I  can  hear  thee  with  my 
ears,  dear  Jesus,  and  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  and 
love  thy  holy  book."  And  she  touched  the  open  Bible 
with  her  lips.  O  joy !  To  the  soft  lips,  the  slight  in- 
dentions of  the  raised  surface  are  clearly  perceptible; 
they  trace  the  sharp  outline  of  the  letters  with  unerring 
accuracy.  With  a  low  cry  of  joy,  she  p^ses  line  after 
line  across  her  eager  lips,  she  turns  Uie  leaf,  the  lips 
lose  not  their  power.  It  is  all  clear,  all  easy  now.  The 
lips  could  do  what  the  toil-hardened  fingers  could  not — 
they  could  read, 

A  twelvemonth  after  I  visited  Dijon.  The  low  kitchen 
wore  its  old  look ;  but  what  a  beamings  happy  face  was 
Marie*s,  as  she  sat  in  her  rude  chair,  her  basket  of  straw 
at  her  feet,  reading  her  beloved  Bible !  Blind,  it  was 
full  of  light.  **  N'est  il  pas  heureux,"  she  murmured  in 
her  rich,  musical  tones,  "  N'est  il  pas  heureux  de  baiser 
ainsi  les  douces  paroles  pendant  que  je  les  lis  ?**  that  is, 
Is  it  not  blessed  to  kiss  the  sweet  words  as  I  read  ? 

Her  dear  lips,  which  the  cold  clay  kisses  now,  told 
me  this  little  tale,  and  I  listened  with  starting  tears, 
thinking  how  the  poor  blind  girl  would  rise  up  in  the 
judgtnent  to  condemn  the  many,  who  ''having  eyes, 
see  not." 

Reader,  do  you  love  the  blessed  words  of  Jesus,  with 
a  love,  heart-deep,  heart-warm,  as  did  the  poor  blind 
girl  of  Burgundy? 
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THE  BLIND   GIRL. 

Deab  Father,  I  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  face,  though  years  have  fled 

Since,  when  a  chUd,  thy  hand  was  laid 
In  hlessings  on  my  head. 

I  cannot  see  thy  smile,  mother, 
But  I  hear  thy  voice  so  kind ; 

And  God  will  hear  my  prayer  for  thee, 
The  mother  of  the  hlind. 

I  cannot  see  thee,  sister  dear, 
But  I  feel  thy  soft  warm  kiss ; 

Thy  ringlets  play  upon  my  cheeks, 
And  every  thought  is  bliss. 

I  cannot  see  thee,  brother  dear, 
Bat  the  trace  of  tears  I  find ; 

They  tell  bow  painful  'tis  to  see 
Thy  own  loved  sister  bUnd. 

I  cannot  see  the  sweet  green  fields. 

The  trees  and  leafy  spray ; 
These  eyes  will  never  more  behold 

The  golden  light  of  day. 

But  0, 1  have  light  within, 

Sweeter  and  brighter  far ; 
It  points  to  heaven  and  whispers  peace, 

A  radiant  guiding  star. 

Bright  angels  seem  to  come,  mother, 
And  fan  me  with  their  wings ; 

I  cannot  tell  of  all  the  joy 
The  beauteous  vision  brings. 

I  often  long  to  go,  mother. 
For  they  tell  of  sunny  skies, 

Where  seraphs  tune  their  golden  harps, 
And  holy  anthems  rise. 
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I  ahall  not  then  be  blind,  mother. 

But  see  ss  I  am  Been ; 
And  vtlk  with  jojr  the  hoi;  courts, 

And  fields  of  living  green. 
Then  weep  no  more  for  me,  mother, 

But  think  of  that  blest  da;, 
When  alt  in  heaven  ehall  meet  at  last, 

And  tears  be  wiped  awitf. 
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,  In  iponder  cot,  along  whose  mouldering  walls 
In  man;  a  fold  the  mantling  woodbine  falls. 
The  village  matron  kept  her  little  school, 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  rule ; 
Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  her  mien ; 
Her  garb  wan  coarse,  yet  whole,  and  nicelj'  clean  ; 
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Her  neatly  border*!!  cap,  as  lily  fail*, 

Beneath  her  chin  was  pinn'd  with  decent  care ; 

And  pendant  ruffles,  of  the  whitest  lawn. 

Of  ancient  make,  her  elbows  did  adorn. 

Faint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  eyes, 

A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies ; 

These  she  would  guard  secure  in  leatliem  case, 

From  thoughtless  wights,  in  some  unweeted  place. 

Here  first  I  enter'd,  though  with  toil  and  pain, 
The  low  vestibule  of  learning's  fane ; 
Enter'd  with  pain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  way, 
Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  display. 
Much  did  I  grieve  on  that  ill-fated  mom 
When  I  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne. 
Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  though  oft  she  tried 
To  soothe  my  swelling  spirits  when  I  sigh'd ; 
And  oft,  when  harshly  she  reprov'd,  I  wept, 
To  my  lone  comer  broken  heai^ted  crept. 
And  Uiought  of  tender  home,  where  anger  never  kept. 

But  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils. 
Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  jocund  smiles; 
First  at  the  form,  my  task  for  ever  true, 
A  little  favorite  rapidly  I  grew : 
And  oft  she  strok'd  my  head  with  fond  delight. 
Held  me  a  pattern  to  the  dunce's  sight ;  » 

And  as  she  gave  my  diligence  its  praise, 
Talk'd  of  the  honours  of  my  future  days. 

'Neath  yonder  elm,  that  stands  upon  the  moor. 
When  the  clock  spoke  the  hour  of  labour  o'er, 
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What  clamorous  throngs^  what  happy  groups  were  seexi, 

In  various  postures  scattering  o'er  the  green  * 

Some  shoot  the  marhle,  others  join  the  chase 

Of  self-made  stag,  or  run  the  emulous  race ; 

While  others  seated  on  the  dappled  grass, 

With  doleful  tales  the  light-wing'd  minutes  pass. 

Well  I  remember  how,  with  gesture  starch'd, 

A  band  of  soldiers,  oft  with  pride  we  march'd : 

For  banners,  to  a  tall  ash  we  did  bmd 

Our  'kerchiefs,  flapping  to  the  whistling  wind? 

And  for  our  warlike  anns  we  sought  the  mead. 

And  guns  and  spears  we  made  of  brittle  reed  t 

Then,  in  uncooth  array,  our  feats  to  crown, 

We  storm'd  some  ruin'd  pig-sty  for  a  town. 

Pleased  with  our  gay  disports,  the  dame  was  wont 
To  set  her  wheel  before  the  cottage  front, 
And  o'er  her  spectacles  would  often  peer. 
To  view  our  gambols,  and.our  boyish  geer. 
Still  as  she  look'd,  her  wheel  kept  turning  round. 
With  its  beloved^onotony  of  sound. 
When  tir'd  with  play,  we'd  set  us  by  her  side 
(For  out  of  school  she  never  knew  to  chide)-r- 
And  wonder  at  her  skill — ^well  known  to  fame — 
For  who  could  match  in  spinning  with  the  dame  f 
Her  sheets,  her  linen,  which  she  show'd  with  pride 
To  strangers,  still  her  thriftness  testified ; 
Though  we  poor  wights  did  wonder  much  in  troth. 
How  'twas  her  spinning  manufactured  cloth. 
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CAKOLINE   SIMPSON 

Was  a  sabbath  scholar  in  Nottingham.  Her  attendance 
was  regular,  and  she  always  exhibited  considerable 
attachment  to  her  teachers.  Her  parents  speak  of  her 
as  an  affectionate  child,  but  she  exhibited  nothing  that 
would  justify  her  teacher  in  hoping  her  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  impression.  Being  confined  at  home 
at  intervals  during  the  previous  winter,  she  was  visited 
frequently  from  the  school  by  her  teachers,  who  con 
versed  with  her  on  her  hopes  and  prospects  for  eternity. 
But  her  answers  were  for  the  most  part  yes  and  no. 
About  a  week  previous  to  her  death  this  feeling  of 
reserve  entirely  vanished.  At  this  time,  feeling  herself 
much  worse,  she  said  to  her  mother,  who  was  by  her 
bed  side,  "  Dear  mother,  I  wish  to  die  and  go  to  Jesus." 
Her  mother  observed,  *'  You  do  think  you  will  not  re- 
cover then  ?"  She  answered,  *'  No,  mother,  I  have  no 
wish  but  to  die  and  go  to  Jesus ;  I  suffer  a  great  deal  of 
pain,  but  much,  oh!  very  much  more  did  my  Saviour 
suffer  for  me,  *  he  was  wounded  for  my  transgressions,* 
he  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  me  that  my  sins  might  be 
forgiven.  Dear  mother,  do  pray  for  me :  I  do  pray  that 
[  may  meet  you  all  in  heaven ;  do  live  to  Jesus ;  would 
it  not  be  dreadful  for  me  to  hear  my  Saviour  say  to  you, 
*  depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  you.*  Oh !  do  live  to 
Jesus;  tell  all  my  brothers  and  sisters,  all  my  dear 
schoolfellows,  to  live  to  Jesus,  that  we  may  meet  one 
another  where 


^Around  the  throne  of  God  iuYie&^eu, 
ThouBanda  of  children  stand*, 
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Children  whose  sins  are  all  forgiyen, 
A  holy,  happ7  band. 

Singing  glory,  glory,  glory."* 

In  this  manner,  by  a  strong  and  vigorous  faith, 
now  unknown  to  all  her  friends)  she  was  enabled,  by 
trusting  in  her  Redeemer,  to  triumph  over  every  fear  of 
death ;  and  in  fervent  prayer  to  say,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly  ;  will  you  not  come  quickly."  It  was,  in- 
deed, in  the  midst  of  all  their  sorrow,  an  happiness  for 
her  friends  to  see  her  joyful  hope  of  joining  the  general 
assembly,  the  Church  of  the  First-born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven.  A  short  time  before  her  death, 
with  a  strength  of  voice  truly  astonishing,  she  sang 
some  verses  of  a  hymn  she  was  often  repeating,  on  the 
death  of  a  Sunday  School  Teacher.  This  hymn,  at  her 
request,  was  sung  at  her  grave  by  her  teachers  and 
schoolfellows. 

The  following  day  she  told  her  mother  she  was  dying. 
Her  mother  asked  her,  "  Do  you  still  love  Jesus  ?"  "  0 
yes,"  she  exclaimed  joyfully,  "  I  see  him  ;  he  is  coming 
for  me  !"  She  became  exhausted,  sinking  rapidly  and 
unable  to  speak.  A  friend  coming  in  to  see  her,  she 
appeared  very  anxious  to  say  something  to  her,  but  was 
unable.  Her  mother  asked,  "  Do  you  wish  to  tell  her 
to  live  to  Jesus  ?"  She  smiled  faintly  in  reply.  The 
same  night,  her  happy  spirit,  freed  from  sorrow  and 
suffering,  and  all  the  anxieties  of  earth,  took  its  flight 
for  fhat  blissful  world  where,  with  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  she  will  sing  the  praises  of  redeeming 
love  through  a  never-ending  eternity. 

And  now,  my  dear  young  readers,  do  you  not  wish 
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iir  last  end  may  be  like  hers  ?  Oh,  then,  do  not  de- 
'  to  seek  the  Lord  while  you  are  young.  Bemember 
lat  that  beautiful  hymn  says — 

"When  we  devote  our  youth  to  God 

'Ti8  pleasing  in  his  eyes: 
A  flower,  when  offered  in  the  bud, 

Is  no  vain  sacrifice.** 

link  upon  what  the  word  of  God  says,  "  Remember 
w  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  Give  ear  to 
B  anxious  prayer  of  your  parents  and  teachers,  the 
ily  desire  of  whose  heart  is  to  see  you  blessed  with  a 
Ting  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
at  when  death  overtakes  you,  like  this  departed  child, 
u  may  be  found  ready ;  for  we  must  all  appear  before 
e  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  either  to  live  and  reign 
th  him  for  ever,  or  to  sink  down  to  endless  misery. 
The  happy  death  of  this  child  also  furnishes  encour- 
;ement  to  pious  teachers  not  to  be  "  weary  in  well- 
>ing,"  remembering  that  in  **  due  time  they  shall  reap 
they  faint  not."  Therefore,  "In  the  morning  sow 
y  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand : 
r  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this 
'  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good." 


THE  MISSIONARY'S  ESCAPE. 

[b.  Moffat,  in  his  interesting  work  on  South  Africa, 
ilates  the  following  wonderful  escape  he  had  from  a 
tuation  of  imminent  peril. 
"  In  one  of  my  early  journeys  I  had  an  escape  froxxL 
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an  African  tiger  and  a  serpent,  most  provide 
had  left  the  waggons,  and  wandered  to  a  distanc 
the  coppice  and  grassy  openings,  in  quest  of  ^ 
had  a  small  douhle-barrelled  gun  on  my  should< 
was  loaded  with  a  ball  and  small  shot;  an 
passed,  at  which  I  fired,  and  slowly  followed  th 
it  took.  After  advancing  a  short  distance,  I  sav 
cat  staring  at  me  between  the  forked  branches  ( 
behind  which  his  long-spotted  body  was  cc 
twisting  and  turning  his  tail  just  like  a  cat  [ 
spring  on  its  prey.  This,  I  knew,  was  a  critical  i 
not  having  a  shot  of  ball  in  my  gun.  I  moved 
if  in  search  of  something  on  the  grass,  taking 
retreat  at  the  same  time.  After  getting,  as  1 1£ 
suitable  distance  to  turn  my  back,  I  moved  s( 
more  quickly,  but  in  my  anxiety  to  escape  w 
behind,  I  did  not  see  what  was  before,  until  sta 
treading  on  a  large  cobra  de  capello  serpent,  a 
the  grass.  It  instantly  twirled  its  body  round 
on  which  I  had  nothing  but  a  thin  pair  of  1 
when  I  leaped  from  the  spot,  dragging  the  vc 
and  enraged  reptile  after  me,  and  while  in  th 
throwing  itself  into  a  position  to  bite,  without 
round,  I  threw  my  piece  over  my  shoulder,  and 
Taking  it  by  the  tail,  I  brought  it  to  my  peopl 
waggons,  who,  on  examining  the  bags  of  poison,  i 
that  had  the  creature  bitten  me,  I  could  nev 
reached  the  waggons.  The  serpent  was  six  feet 
Was  not  this  a  providential  escape  ? 
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THE  AMERICAN  SAILOE  BOY  AND  HIS 
MOTHEE. 
Soke  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  seashore  village  of  the 
United  States  the  widow  of  a  sea  captain  with  her  two 
MD8.  When  the  eldest  son  had  arrived  at  the  age  o" 
twelve,  he  was  seized  with  an  incurable  desire  of  going 
to  sea.  He  had  heard  sailors  talk  of  their  vojages — of 
visiting  other  climes  and  other  countries,  and  his  imagi- 
nation drew  before  him  a  thousand  pleasures,  could  he 
visit  them.  The  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  i 
tender  parent  and  an  affectionate  little  brother  were  all 
in  vain.  He  at  length  wrung  reluctant  consent  from 
bis  mother,  and  receiving  from  her  a  Bible — a  mother's 
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blessing  and  prayers,  he  embarked  on  board  a  large 
brig.  He  promised  his  mother,  as  he  gave  a  last  part- 
ing hand,  that  he  would  daily  read  his  Bible,  and  as 
often  commit  himself  to  God  in  prayer.  A  few  tears 
and  a  few  sighs  escaped  him  as  he  saw  the  last  blue 
tints  of  his  native  land  fade  from  his  sight — for  there 
was  the  cottage  of  his  mother,  and  all  the  joys  of  his 
childhood ;  but  all  was  novelty  around  him,  and  he  soon 
forgot  these  pangs  amidst  other  cares  and  other  scenes. 
For  some  time  he  remembered  his  promise  to  his 
mother,  and  daily  read  his  Bible ;  but  the  sneers  of  the 
wicked  crew  recalled  his  mind  from  reviewing  the  in- 
structions of  his  pious  mother,  and  he  placed  his  Bible 
in  the  bottom  of  his  chest,  to  slumber  with  his  conscience. 
During  a  severe  storm,  indeed,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
destruction  was  yawning  to  receive  every  soul  on  board, 
he  thought  of  his  mother,  his  home,  and  his  promises, 
and,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  resolved  to  amend, 
should  his  life  be  spared.  But  when  the  storm  had  sub- 
sided, the  seas  were  smooth,  and  the  clear  sun  brought 
joy  and  gladness  over  the  great  waters,  he  forgot  all  his 
promises,  and  it  now  seemed  as  if  the  last  throb  of  con- 
science was  stifled.  No  one  of  the  crew  could  be  more 
profane — ^no  one  more  ready  to  scoff  at  that  religion 
which,  in  his  childhood,  he  had  been  taught  to  love 
and  revere. 

After  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  found  himself 
once  more  drawing  near  his  native  land.  He  had 
traversed  the  globe  over,  but  during  all  this  time  he  had 
neither  written  to  his   mother  nor  heard  from  her. 
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igh  he  had  thrown  off  restraint,  and  blunted  the 
feelings  of  hia  nature,  yet  his  bosom  thrilled  with 
lure  at  the  thought  of  once  more  meeting  his  parent 
brother.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  that  he  re- 
;d,  and,  on  a  lovely  eve  in  September,  he  walked 
rds  his  long-deserted  home.  Those  only  are 
ftinted  with  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  who  have 
t  their  early  days  in  youthful  retirement.  As  the 
g  sailor  drew  near  the  spot  where  he  spent  his  early 
—as  he  ascended  the  last  sloping  hill  which  hid 


his  sight  the  little  stage  on  which  be  had  acted  the 
scenes  in  life,  hia  memory  recalled  to  mind  all  those 
jpier  days,"  while  fancy  whispered  deceitfully  that 
s  equally  agreeable  would  again  be  realized.  He 
saw  the  rising  hills  over  which  he  had  so  oiten 
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roamed,  the  grove  through  which  he  had  so  often  wan- 
dered while  it  echoed  with  the  music  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  the  gentle  stream  on  whose  banks  he  had  so  often 
sported,  and  all  tended  to  inspire  the  most  interesting 
sensations.  He  drew  near  the  cottage  of  his  mother, 
and  stood  for  some  time  leaning  on  the  stile,  with  his 
bundle  in  one  hand  and  his  stick  in  the  other,  but  there 
all  was  stillness ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  the 
gentlest  murmurs  of  the  unruffled  brook,  or  the  distant 
barking  of  a  village  dog.  A  solemnity  seemed  to  he 
breathed  around  him,  and,  as  he  stopped  at  his  mother's 
door,  his  heart  misgave  him,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
He  knocked,  but  no  one  bade  him  enter ;  he  called,  but 
no  answer  was  returned  save  the  echo  of  his  own  voice : 
it  seemed  like  knocking  at  the  door  of  a  tomb.  The 
nearest  neighbour,  hearing  the  noise,  came,  and  found 
the  youth  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  door.  **  Where," 
cried  he  with  eagerness,  **  where  is  my  mother,  and  my 
brother?     Oh,  I  hope  they  are  not" 

"If,"  said  the  stranger,  "you  inquire  for  Widow 

I  can  only  pity  you.  1  have  known  her  but  a  short,  time 
but  she  was  the  best  woman  I  ever  knew.  Her  little, 
boy  died  of  a  fever  about  a  year  ago,  and  in  consequence 
of  fatigue  in  taking  care  of  him,  and  anxiety  for  a  long  | 
absent  son  at  sea,  the  good  widow  herself  was  buried 
yesterday." — "  Oh,"  cried  the  youth,  "  have  I  stayed  just 
long  enough  to  kill  my  modier!  Wretch  that  I  am! 
Show  me  the  grave — let  me  die  with  my  mother — ^my 
poor  broken-hearted  mother !" 

"Hold,"  said  the  astonished  neighbour;  "K  you  are 
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this  woman's  eldest  son,  I  have  a  letter  for  you,  which 
she  wrote  a  few  days  before  she  died,  and  desired  that 
you  might  receive  it,  should  you  ever  return/* 

They  both  turned  from  the  cottage,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbour.  The  young  man  threw  down 
his  bundle  and  hat,  and  read  the  following  affecting 
letter,  while  his  rough  cheeks  were  covered  with  tears : — 

"  My  dearest,  only  Son !  When  this  reaches  you,  I 
shall  be  no  more.  Your  little  brother  has  gone  before 
me,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  he  was  pre- 
pared. I  had  fondly  hoped  that  I  should  once  more 
have  seen  you  on  the  shores  of  mortality,  but  this  hope 
is  now  relinquished.  I  have  followed  you  by  my  prayers 
through  all  your  wanderings.  Often,  while  you  little 
suspected  it,  even  in  the  dark  cold  nights  of  winter,  have 
I  knelt  for  my  lost  son.  There  is  but  one  thing  which 
gives  me  pain  at  dying ;  and  that  is,  my  dear  William, 
tiiat  I  must  leave  you  in  this  wicked  world,  as  I  fear, 
unreconciled  to  your  Maker !  I  am  too  feeble  to  say 
more.  My  glass  is  run.  As  you  visit  the  sods  which 
cover  my  dust,  oh !  remember  that  you  too  must  soon 
follow.  Farewell — the  last  breath  of  your  mother  will 
be  spent  in  praying  for  you,  that  we  may  meet  above." 

The  young  man's  heart  was  melted  on  reading  these 
few  words  from  the  parent  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved ; 
and  I  will  only  add,  that  this  letter  was  the  means,  in 
the  hands  of  God,  of  bringing  this  youth  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;"  and  that 
he  is  now  a  very  respectable  and  pious  man. 

What  encouragement  does  this  little  narrative  afford 
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to  mothers  to  pray  for  thsir  childreD — even  the  i 
obedient  also !  Bightly  is  it  said  that  no  lesBous 
remembered  better,  or  with  more  delight,  than  th 
which  were  received  at  a  mother's  knee — no  prayers 
more  earnest  and  heartfelt,  and  therefore  more  likel; 
meet  with  a  gracious  reception,  than  those  offered  l 
mother.  Let  mothers  never  cease  to  pray  for  t1 
children.     God  will  hear  them ! 


THE  INDIAN  RHINOCEROS. 
The  marshy  swamps  and  jungles  in  the  neighbourb 
of  the  great  rivers  of  India  are  the  principal  haunl 
this  celebrated  animal.  It  is  also  found  on  the  bor 
of  China,  and  in  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra. 
these  places  he  may  still  be  seen  by  the  ventures 
traveller,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstance) 
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those  which  surrounded  him  in  the  days  of  Job,  who 
has  thus  described  his  appearance,  and  that  of  his 
natural  habitation : — "  He  eateth  grass  like  an  ox ;  his 
strength  is  in  his  loins ;  his  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron. 
He  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  God.  He  lieth  under  the 
shady  trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reeds  and  fens.  The 
shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow,  the  willows  of 
the  brook  compass  him  about,  his  nose  pierceth  through 
snares." 

There  are  two  species  of  this  animal ;  one  is  called 
the  hicomis,  or  two-homed,  the  other  the  unicornis,  or 
one-horned;  the  latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
unicorn  of  Scripture.  The  former  is  peculiar  to  Africa : 
it  is  never  known  in  India,  where  the  one- homed 
Rhinoceros  alone  is  found.  Its  size  is  only  inferior  to 
that  of  the  elephant,  although  it  is  considerably  smaller. 
Its  bulk,  however,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  height ; 
and,  from  its  superior  courage  and  activity,  it  is  a  much 
more  formidable  creature.  Its  head  resembles  that  of  a 
pig ;  and  it  has  two  small  dull  eyes,  which  give  it  an 
appearance  at  once  stupid  and  intractable.  Its  length, 
not  including  the  tail,  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet,  and 
the  circumference  of  its  body  about  the  same ;  though 
it  is  said  sometimes  to  exceed  this  standard.  It  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  attains  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet,  and  is  amazingly  strong ;  while  its  skin  is  so  hard 
and  thick  as  to  be  generally  impervious  to  a  musket- 
ball.  The  hide  is  curiously  divided  into  sections,  and 
the  different  divisions  are  adapted  with  such  exquisite 
precision,  as  to  have  the  appearance,  at  a  short  distance. 
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of  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail.  It  is  extremely  rough,  and 
offers  so  complete  a  resistance  to  the  touch,  as  not  to 
yield  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  strongest  pressure. 
The  only  vulnerable  parts  are  the  belly,  the  eyes,  and 
near  the  ears. 

Covered  with  this  impenetrable  hide,  the  animal  could 
not  have  performed  the  slightest  movement,  but  would 
have  remained  "  hide-bound,"  and  rigid  as  the  moveless 
marble ;  but  the  all-wise  Creator,  foreseeing  this  conse- 
quence, has,  in  a  manner  no  less  singular  than  ingenious, 
plaited  the  skin  in  rolling  folds,  in  all  those  places  where 
the  movements  of  the  body  or  limbs  would  have  been 
impeded,  and  has  thereby  given  to  this  mighty  creature 
all  the  ease  and  agility  of  a  cat  or  a  tiger. 

This  animal  is  of  very  sequestered  habits ;  it  traverses 
the  most  impenetrable  jungles  alone,  and  is  the  terror 
of  every  creature  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  although 
it  seldom  attacks  unless  provoked  by  aggression.  The 
horn  upon  its  nose,  which  is  thick  and  pointed,  curves 
upwards  towards  the  forehead,  forming  an  acute  angle 
with  the  bone  of  the  snout,  and  projecting  from  it  thirty 
inches.  It  is  a  most  fearful  weapon ;  so  much  so,  that 
even  the  colossal  elephant  has  been  frequently  laid 
prostrate  by  a  well-directed  stroke  from  the  armed  head 
of  this  terrible  adversary.  The  horn  does  not  adhere 
to  the  bone,  but  when  the  Rhinoceros  is  in  its  ordinary 
state,  stands  loose  between  the  nostrils ;  the  moment, 
however,  the  animal  is  excited  to  resistance  by  the 
approach  or  attack  of  a  foe,  the  muscular  tension  is  so 
great,  that  the  horn  instantly  becomes  immoveably  fixed, 
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is  able  to  dart  it  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  the 
f  several  inches. 

upper  lip  of  the  Ehinoceros  is  of  great  length, 
aarkably  pliant,  acting  like  a  sort  of  proboscis, 
h  he  grasps  the  roots  of  trees,  and  other  esculent 
ces,  and  it  is  caj^able  of  contraction  or  expansion, 
imstances  may  require.  "With  this  lip,"  says 
'*  and  the  assistance  of  his  tongue,  he  pulls  down 
er  branches  which  have  most  leaves,  and  these 
urs  first.  Having  stripped  the  tree  of  its  branches, 
not  directly  abandon  it ;  but,  placing  his  snout 
n  the  trunk  as  he  finds  his  horn  will  enter,  he 
>  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  reduces  it  to  thin 
like  so  many  laths ;  and  when  he  has  thus  pre- 
t,  he  embraces  as  much  as  he  can  of  it  in  his 
3US  jaws,  and  twists  it  round  with  as  much  ease 
K  would  do  a  root  of  celery." 
female  generally  produces  only  a  single  young 
I  birth,  which  attains  to  a  full  state  of  maturity 
it  fifteen  years.  The  Ehinoceros  is  so  stupid, 
so  savage  a  disposition,  that  it  seems  to  exist 
to  gratify  a  voracious  appetite.  It  is  the  terror 
ative  woods,  and  if  it  had  been  a  gregarious  ani- 
uld  have  been  a  terrible  scourge  to  the  coimtries 
h  it  is  found.  When  excited,  it  displays  parox 
I  fury  which  render  it  highly  dangerous  for  any 
approach.  As  it  is  of  a  temper  much  less  mild 
le  elephant,  it  is  far  more  formidable  when 
ated,  on  account  of  its  greater  activity  and  more 
,te  ferocity. 
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The  voraciousness  of  this  creature  is  extraordinary;  { 
it  will  consume  as  much  as  an  elephant,  and  is  always 
very  fierce  if  intruded  upon  while  feeding,  A  young 
Bhinoceros,  only  two  years  old,  sent  from  Bengal  in 
1739,  cost  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  food,  including 
the  expenses  of  its  passage. 

When  the  Bhinoceros  and  Elephant  meet,  which  is 
not  very  often  the  case,  the  conflict  is  terrific.  The 
former  will  stand  his  ground,  even  though  surrounded 
hy  a  herd  of  elephants,  by  which  indeed  he  is  generally 
destroyed,  though  not  without  making  a  desperate  resis- 
tance. He  will  frequently  inflict  a  mortal  wound  upon 
one  or  two  before  he  is  subdued.  The  Elephant,  there- 
fore,  always  approaches  him  with  extreme  reluctance; 
if  the  Bhinoceros  succeeds  in  making  good  his  stroke 
at  his  huge  adversary,  it  generally  proves  fatal ;  his 
horn,  ploughing  through  the  side,  exposes  the  intestines, 
and  the  gigantic  creature  falls  dead.  K,  however,  the 
Elephant  is  successful  in  preventing  the  rush  of  his 
enemy,  he  receives  him  upon  his  tusks,  which  inflict  too 
severe  a  wound  to  enable  the  Bhinoceros  to  renew  the 
encounter.  The  timidity  of  the  Elephant  generally 
causes  it  to  have  the  worst  in  conflicts  with  his  mailed 
foe,  so  that  the  latter  is  seldom  molested,  and  conse- 
quently roams  at  large  as  the  monarch  of  the  jungle ; 
even  the  tiger  and  the  lion  shun  him,  as  an  enemy  not 
to  be  provoked  without  peril. 

We  have  only  now,  in  conclusion,  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  an  inquiry  which  forces  itself  upon  the  mind, 
while  we  contemplate  the  strange  form  and  endow- 
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ments  of  this  singular  creature.  What  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  its  existence?  and  how  may  this  be  discovered 
from  a  consideration  of  its  form  and  habits  ?  The  an- 
swer seems  to  us  to  be  quite  obvious.  The  Ehinoceros 
is  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  it  appears  to  be  sent  to  keep 
the  prolific  powers  of  tropical  vegetation  in  check,  in 
places  where,  by  its  decay,  it  might  generate  noxious 
vapours,  which  even  now  are  too  often  fatal  to  human 
existence.  Accordingly,  this  creature  has  a  bulk  beyond 
that  of  all  other  animals,  and  an  appetite  of  all-consum- 
ing character.  But  this  great  vegetable  feeder  was  to 
pursue  his  useful  labours  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  car- 
niverous  animals,  with  the  lion  and  tiger  at  their  head. 
How  was  this  difficulty  to  be  met?  Long  fighting  teeth 
and  claws  would  not  have  agreed  with  his  herbivorous 
structure  and  prodigious  weight;  accordingly  he  is 
covered  with  a  hide  which  defies  the  fangs  of  his  most 
hungry  opponents;  and  has  a  sharp  destructive  horn 
placed  upon  his  snout,  and  vpon  his  alone^  that  he  may 
be  able  to  quiet  his  adversaries  with  a  speed  which  his 
enormous  weight  makes  necessary.  This  is  but  one, 
out  of  numberless  instances  of  the  wisdom  of  Him 
'*  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out.'*  Such  an  animal 
cannot  be  brought  under  controul  by  man.  **  Will  the 
unicorn  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  ? 
Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  Uie  far 
row?  or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee?  Wilt 
thou  trust  him,  because  is  strength  is  great ;  or  wilt  thou 
leave  thy  labour  to  him  ?  Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that 
he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  bam?" 
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The  conversation  which  follows  took  place  at  Spanish 
Town,  Jamaica,  in  the  days  of  slavery.  We  insert  it 
now,  that  English  children  who  live  in  this  land  of  light 
and  liberty  may  be  led  to  think  of  the  privileges  they 
enjoy,  and  not  forget  their  God  and  Saviour;  for  should 
they  do  so,  they  will  see  in  the  great  day  many  a  poor 
negro  slave  from  the  West  Indies  and  America  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  while  they  themselves,  through  neglect- 
ing to  seek  salvation,  are  shut  out. 

Minister,  Well,  Thomas,  do  you  know  who  Jesus 
Christ  is  ? 

Candidate.     Him  de  Son  of  God,  minister. 

M.     What  did  Jesus  Christ  come  into  the  world  to  do  ? 

C.     Him  come  to  save  poor  sinners. 

M.     Do  you  think  he  is  able  to  save  sinners  ? 

(7.     Me  know  him  able. 

M,     How  can  you  know  that  he  is  able  to  save  them  ? 

C,  Because  he  make  de  world ;  and  if  him  make  de 
world,  him  able  to  do  all  tings. 

JHf.  What  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  know  and  feel 
before  we  can  love  and  serve  God  as  we  ought  ? 

C,  Me  must  know  and  feel  truly  dat  me  is  great 
sinner,  never  do  one  ting  good  since  me  bom,  before  me 
can  serve  God  in  a  right  manner. 

M.  God's  holy  word  says,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.*'  What  is 
meant  by  being  bom  again  ? 

C,     It  mean  a  new  heart,  minister. 
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M,     Do  you  think  you  have  got  a  new  heart  ? 

C.     Me  hope  so. 

M.    What  makes  you  think  you  have  ? 

C.  Because  what  me  bin  love  before,  me  hate  now ; 
and  what  me  hate  before,  me  love  now.  Once  me  love 
to  do  devil's  work — do  all  wicked  tings  :  now  me  love 
precious  Massa  Jesus,  who  spill  him  precious  blood  for 
me  poor  dying  sinner. 

M.     How  came  you  to  give  up  your  wicked  ways  ? 

C.  Me  heary  minister  preach  sometime,  and  me  tink 
some  person  tell  minister  false  upon  me,  and  me  get 
vex ;  bine  by,  sick  take  me,  and  broder  and  sister  come 
talk  to  me,  and  pray  for  me,  and  make  me  promise,  if 
God  so  good,  make  me  rise  up  again,  me  give  up  me 
heart  to  precious  Massa  Jesus ;  den  me  tink  upon  what 
minister,  and  broder,  and  sister  say,  and  beg  God  to 
have  mercy  on  me  poor  soul. 

M,  Are  you  ever  tempted  to  turn  back  again  into  the 
world  ? 

C,  Massa,  devil  too  busy ;  him  sometime  full  up  my 
heart  wid  all  bad  thoughts ;  him  no  lub  for  see  poor 
somebody  like  a  me  serve  Massa  Jesus  good,  none  at  all. 

M,  But  when  you  are  tempted  to  forsake  Christ  by 
turning  back  again  into  the  world,  what  do  you  do  ? 

C.  Minister,  me  heart  run  to  precious  Massa  Jesus, 
like  picanniny  run  to  him  mammy  before  time  in  a 
Africa,  when  white  man  come  make  we  slave. 

M.  Then  you  would  not  like  to  forsake  your  Lord 
and  Saviour  ? 
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C.  O  me,  minister!  if  me  turn  from  me  blessed 
Jesus,  den  where  me  go  ?  (looking  up  to  heaven,  and  the 
tears  filling  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  energy 
he  could  summon,  for  tears  had  almost  choked  his  utter- 
ance,) forsake  me  precious  Massa  Jesus !  no,  no  I  me 
pray  him  make  me  dead  first !  Turn  from  Massa  Jesus? 
No,  him  too  good  to  me  poor  sinnv.  Me  only  *fraid 
precious  Jesus  turn  away  from  me  !  But  him  proiyise; 
and  me  hold  upon  de  promise. 

M,     What  makes  you  wish  to  be  baptized  ? 

C  Because  Jesus  Christ  put  under  de  water  rise  up 
again,  and  me  wish  to  pattern  after  him. 

M.  Perhaps  you  think  the  water  will  wash  away 
your  sin  ? 

O,  No,  no;  water  no  wash  away  me  sin;  nothing 
but  precious  Massa  Jesus  blood,  wash  away  me  sin. 

M.     Why  do  you  wish  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 

(7,  Because  me  heart  crave  much  to  ^member  Massa 
Jesus,  like  me  broder  and  sister,  how  him  dead  and  spill 
him  blood  for  me.  While  me  tan  look  upon  me  broder 
and  sister  when  dem  setten  down  take  de  supper,  me 
heart  fret ;  me  seems  like  me  tranger,  no  belong  to  God 
family  like  dem. 

M,  You  don*t  think  you  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do,  and  that  the  devil  will  not  tempt  you  any  more,  if 
you  should  be  received  into  the  church  ? 

C.  No,  minister.  Devil  and  me  own  heart  strive 
more  against  me  den,  because  dem  much  vex  me  make 
de  world  know  me  no  belong  to  dem  again. 
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ANCIENT  RUINS  ON  THE  RIVER  EUPHRATES. 
Thk  River  Euphrates  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkahle  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  first  recorded 
in  history,  and  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  dwelt 
on  its  banks.  It  is  the  fourth  of  the  rivers  mentioned 
as  flowing  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  is  culled  in 
scripture  "  the  Great  River,"  and  •'  The  River,"  by  way 
of  distinction.  It  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land 
given  to  Abraham ;  and  in  the  days  of  David  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  extended  to  its  shores.  It  was  also  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  Ciesars. 

Rising  in  Armenia  at  a  place  called  Bioggheuill  Frat, 
or  Thousand  Springs,  it  separates  that  land  from  Cappa- 
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docia;  receiving  other  streams,  it  flows  on,  sometimes 
over  cataracts  and  through  narrow  defiles,  and  then 
skirting  the  north  of  Syria  and  the  north-east  of  Arabia- 
Deserta,  after  many  windings,  it  joins  the  Tigris  above 
Bassorah.  From  its  mouth  in  the  Persian  Gulph  to 
Bussorah,  about  140  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of 
heaviest  burden;  and  for  above  1000  miles  beyond  for 
small  vessels.  Its  whole  course  is  about  1400  miles. 
It  is  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  valleys  through  which  it 
passes  are  rich  and  fertile. 

Herodotus  states  that  hoats — either  coracles  or  rafts 
— ^floated  by  inflated  skins,  brought  the  produce  of 
Armenia  down  to  Babylon,  and  a  considerable  trade 
was  thus  carried  on.  This  is  yet  continued  to  some 
extent,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  above 
often  prevents  all  intercourse. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Babylon;  but,  beside 
this  far-famed  city,  many  other  populous  towns  and 
cities  once  graced  its  banks.  But  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  was  often  the  course  of  devastating  wars, 
brought  like  an  overwhelming  flood  upon  the  people  by 
Persian,  Grecian,  Boman,  or  Arabian  conquerors.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  traveller  in  these  days  finds, 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  this  famous  river,  many 
such  noble  ruins  of  former  power  and  magnificence  as 
those  represented  in  the  picture. 

Among  other  schemes  for  reaching  India,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  run  small  iron  steamers  of  light  burden  up 
and  down  the  Euphrates  above  Bussorah.  Down  they 
might  come,  but  up,  at  certain  seasons,  would  h6  diffi- 
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[t,  as  when  the  waters  are  high  with  floods  from  the 
per  regions,  the  stream  runs  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
hour.  More  likely  is  it  that  oiir  children,  or  theirs, 
y  hear  of  an  overland. railway  across  the  whole  region 
ect.  Money  and  labour  would  in  twenty  years  accom- 
sh  the  work ;  but  there  would  be  danger  from  the 
rdes  of  half-barbarous  tribes  who  yet  infest,  as  robbers 
i  marauders,  these  fair  and  fertile  portions  of  the 
th.  But  that  such  a  thing  will  one  day  be  done  we 
ire  no  doubt  at  all.  Only  let  the  nations  of  Europe 
joy  for  fifty  years  the  blessings  of  peaceful  freedom, 
i  they  would  soon  accomplish  it.  And  how  interest- 
;  for  future  travellers  to  glance,  as  they  pass  by  rails, 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  cross  the  Euphrates  and 
I  Tigris  over  a  railway  bridge. 


THE  SNOW. 

How  quietly  the  snow  comes  down, 

When  all  are  fieuit  asleep, 
And  plays  a  thousand  UJry  pranks 

O'er  vale  and  mountain  steep. 
How  cunningly  it  finds  its  way 

To  every  cranny  small, 
And  creeps  through  e*en  the  slightest  chink 

In  window  or  in  walL 

To  every  noteless  hill  it  brings 

A  fairer,  purer  crest 
Than  the  rich  ermine  robe  that  decks 

The  haughtiest  monarch's  breast. 
To  every  reaching  spray  it  gives 

Whate'er  its  himd  can  hold — 
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A  beauteous  thing^  the  snow  is 
To  all,  both  young  and  old. 

The  waking  day,  through  curtaining  haze, 

'Looks  forth,  with  sore  surprise. 
To  Tiew  what  changes  have  been  wrought 

Since  last  she  shut  her  eyes  ; 
And  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  see 

The  cottage  children  peep 
From  out  the  drift,  that  to  their  eayes 

Prolongs  its  rampart  deep. 

The  patient  farmer  searches 

His  buried  lambs  to  find, 
And  dig  his  silly  poultry  out, 

Who  clamour  in  the  wind : 
How  sturdily  he  cuts  his  way, 

Though  wHd  blasts  beat  lum  back. 
And  caters  for  his  waiting  herd 

Who  shiver  round  the  stack. 

Bight  welcome  are  those  feathery  flakes 

To  the  ruddy  urchin's  eye. 
As  down  the  long  smooth  hiU  they  coast. 

With  shout  and  revelry ; 
Or  when  the  moonlight,  clear  and  cold. 

Calls  out  their  throng  to  play — 
Oh !  a  merry  gift  the  snow  is 

For  a  Christmas  holiday. 

The  city  Miss,  who,  wrapt  in  ftir, 

Is  lifted  to  the  sleigh. 
And  borne  so  daintily  to  school 

Along  the  crowded  way, 
F  eels  not  within  hei:  pallid  cheek, 

The  rich  blood  mantling  warm, 
Like  her  who,  laughing,  shakes  tlie  snow 

From  powdered  tress  and  form, 

A  tasteftil  hand  the  snow  hath — 
For  on  the  storied  pane 
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t  saw  iU  Alpine  landscapes  traced 

Witli  arch  and  sculptured  fane, 
Where  high  o'm  hoarj-headed  cli^ 

The  dizzj  Bimplon  wound, 
And  old  cathedrals  reared  their  lowen 

With  Ootliio  tracer;  bound. 
I  think  it  hath  a  tender  heart, 

For  I  marked  it  while  it  crept. 
To  spread  a  sheltering  maotle  where 

The  infant  bloasom  slept. 
It  doth  to  Earth  a  deed  of  love. 

Though  in  a  wintrj  waj  ; 
Aad  her  turf-gown  will  be  greener 

For  the  snow  t^t's  follea  to-day. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  HEAVENS. 

Etebt  child  who 
looks  up  on  an  un- 
clouded evening 
at  the  clear  blue 
i  heavens  apangled 
I  with  stars,  must 
I  be  filled  with  ad- 
I  miration  of  the 
J  vast  scene,  and 
may  often  wonder 
what  those  stars 
be.  The  child  who,  walking  home  with  her  mother, 
she  thought  they  were  gimlet  holes  to  let  the 
r  through,  was  a  little  poet 
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From  the  earliest  ages  the  attention  of  men 
naturally  heen  drawn  to  the  heavens.  In  the  : 
ancient  writings — such  as  the  hook  of  Joh  and 
Psalms — we  find  suhlime  descriptions  of  them, 
reverential  adoration  of  the  mighty  arm  of  Him  * 
stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain.** 

"Astronomer**  is  the  scientific  name  of  one 
watches,  and  marks,  and  thinks  ahout,  t^e  moven 
of  the  heavenly  bodies — such  as  the  sun,  moon,  pla 
stars,  and  comets.  The  first  astronomers  were, 
supposed,  the  eastern  shepherds,  who  watching 
flocks  by  night,  when  oliier  objects  usually  see 
day  were  shrouded,  would  naturally  direct  their  vi< 
the  clear  deep  blue  heavens  above  them,  from  wl 
the  stars  shine  out  with  greater  brilliancy  than  the 
here.  Lying  down  on  some  bank  looking  souths 
they  would  observe  how  some  one  of  these  stars  m 
onward  towards  some  tree  on  the  hill  before  them ; 
they  would  watch  its  progress  as  now  and  the 
glittered  through  the  leaves  until  it  re-appeared  oi 
other  side.  These  were  the  planets,  which,  like 
earth,  move  round  the  sim.  Others  did  not  seei 
move ;  these  were  the  fixed  stars,  or  suns,  around  y 
rolled  other  planets  or  worlds. 

But  the  knowledge  of  these  early  astronomers 
very  imperfect.  They  had  no  instruments,  such  m 
seen  in  the  picture,  to  aid  them  in  making  their  o 
vations. 

For  many  hundreds  of  years  but  little  advance 
made  in  the  science  of  astronomy.    We  have  not  i 
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to  give  you  its  history,  or  even  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion the  names  of  Copernicus,  and  Galileo,  Tycho 
£rahe,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  amongst  the  most 
distinguished  of  astronomers.  In  our  own  day^  Her- 
schell  in  England,  and  Arago  in  France,  are  the  most 
eminent 

Within  the  past  few  years  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
coveries have  heen  made,  and  chiefly  hy  the  aid  of  an 
immense  telescope,  constructed  under  ib!e  direction  of 
Lord  Eosse. 

Without  mentioning  more  than  just  a  few  facts  which 
have  heen  ascertained,  the  young  reader  will  see  how 
immense  are  the  works  of  the  Alicighty  Gbeatob,  and 
be  taught  to  reverence  his  great  and  dreadful  Name. 

The  sun  is  ninety-five  milhons  of  miles  from  our  earth ; 
but  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  206  thousand  times  farther 
off — 206  thousand  times  ninety-five  millions  of  miles ! 
who  could  travel  the  amazing  distance  ? 

Perhaps  some  yoimg  reader,  who  remembers  his  first 
lessons  in  astronomy,  says: — "Light  could;  for  it 
comes  to  us  at  the  raj;e  of  102,000  miles  in  a  second  of 
time."  Well,  let  us  see.  Even  that  light  would  not 
reach  us  under  three  years,  though  it  came  at  the  rate 
of  1 02,000  miles  in  a  second ;  and  remember  there  are 
86,400  seconds  in  a  day,  and  365  days  in  a  year,  and 
1005  days  in  three  years.  Who  among  you  can  reckon 
up  the  mighty  sum  ?  It  looks  as  if  it  would  require  an 
angers  powers  to  work  it. 

Again,  Sirius  is  the  brightest  of  the  stars  you  see,  but 
it  would  require  20^00  millions  of  such  stars  as  Sirius 
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to  give  us  as  much  light  as  our  sun  does.  And  yet  our 
sun  is  but  a  star,  and  would  be  only  seen  twinkling  like  a 
star;  were  you  standing  on  one  of  yon  distant  fixed  stars. 

But  these  are  not  all.  The  large  telescopes  have 
revealed  thousands  upon  thousands  more  of  these 
heavenly  bodies,  which  are  never  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
And  no  doubt  there  are  beyond  them,  in  the  far  off 
depths  of  infinity,  multitudes  more  suns  and  .worlds 
which  our  glasses  will  never  reach.  For  who  can  limit 
the  Almiohtt,  or  say  hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  but  no 
farther  ?    Boundless  infinity  is  His. 

And  then,  only  think,  all  these  innumerable  heavenly 
bodies  may  be  peopled  by  intelligent  and  happy  beings, 
all  loving  and  serving  the  Most  High.  There  may  not 
be  another  world  of  all  these  hosts  to  which  the  Son  of 
God  has  been  to  seek  and  save  them  that  were  lost.  This 
may  be  the  one  stray  world  out  of  the  ninety  and  nine. 

Ho^  amazing  the  love  of  God !  that  he  should  send 
from  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  only  Son  to  die  for  oar 
sins  and  restore  us  to  himself.  "  0  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  ?  how 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  find- 
ing out!"  "For  God  so  loved  the  world,  Uiat  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ; 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  He 
that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned :  but  he  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not 
believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God." 
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SLEEP  AND  DREAMS. 

"Ah,  visions  less  begniling  far, 

Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are." 

MOKTOOHKBY. 

Oh,  come  and  refresh  me  sweet  sleep, 

On  my  eyelids  thy  dewy  balm  pour ; 
Come  lay  me  in  slumber,  soft,  soothing,  and  deep, 

As  oft  thou  hast  soothed  me  of  yore. 

The  bird  is  at  rest  in  its  bower. 

The  moonlight  sleeps  calm  on  the  sea. 
Thou  hast  stilled  the  wild  wavelet,  and  folded  the  flower ; 

Oh  shed  thy  sweet  influence  on  me. 

And  bring  with  thee  fanciful  dreams. 

Now  the  day  and  the  real  have  flown ; 
Let  me  gaze  on  the  bright  and  the  beautiful  scenes. 

To  my  waking  existence  unknown. 

Let  me  look  on  the  mighty  blue  deep. 

In  calm  and  in  stormy  uproar ; 
And  list  the  deep  music  the  wild  billows  make,  * 

As  they  dash  on  the  echoing  shore^' 

Oh !  bear  me  away  and  afar ; 

Let  me  roam  'neath  some  bright  glowing  sky ; 
Where  the  orange-boughs  wave  in  the  balm-breathing  air, 

And  the  blossoms  are  fairest  in  dye. 

Where  the  Hindoo  reposes  at  noon, 
.  'Neath  the  palm  tree's  luxuriant  shade. 
Where  the  bright-tinted  fruits  of  the  pomegranate  bloom, 
And  the  firefly  illumines  the  glade. 
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Let  me  visit  those  isles  of  the  blest, 
Of  which  minstrels  so  often  have  sung ; 

Let  me  go  to  the  far  distant  wilds  of  the  west, 
And  roam  their  vast  forests  among. 

And  then  I  would  linger  awhile 
In  the  sunshine  of  AMcan  skies,       ^ 

Midst  the  ruinous  towers  near  the  mighty  old  Nile, 
Where  the  far-famed  pyramids  rise. 

And  oh !  ye  illusory  dreams. 
Will  ye  show  me  one  moment  the  land 

On  which  the  bright  smile  of  the  holy  hath  streamed 
And  where  once  dwelt  his  favourite  band. 

Oh !  show  me  the  bright  sunny  spot. 
Where  the  shepherd-boy  struck  his  wild  lyre. 

And  sung  those  sweet  strains  which  will  ne'er  be  forg< 
His  lips  touched  with  heavenly  fire. 

And  fain  would  I  look  on  the  place 
Where  God's  best  beloved  would  oft  be 

In  the  lone  stilly  night,  in  the  fervour  of  prayer, 
Neath  the  shade  of  the  dark  olive  tree. 

But  there  is  another  fair  land, 

The  abode  of  the  holy  and  good ; 
In  dreams  I  have  gazed  on  its  glorified  band. 

And  their  white  rob^  and  waving  palms  view'd. 

« 

And  again  would  I  view  the  blest  scene. 

Though  only  in  vision  'twere  shown : 
Come  bear  me  away,  then,  ye  hovering  dreams. 

And  give  me  to  know  the  unknown. 
Leiceiter,  B. 
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THE  STARLING. 

This  bird  bears  a  cooaiderable  resemblance  to  the 
bittekbird  in  size,  shape,  and  appearance,  haTing  a  black 
plum^e,  but  with  purple  reflections,  nbose  glossy  dnts 
vuy  according  to  the  various  lights  in  whidi  they  are 
placed ;  the  feathers  are  tipt  with  white  spots ;  the  bill 
19  yellow,  the  feet  brown,  and  the  tail  dusky,  with  pale 
reddish-brown  feathers  on  the  ontside :  the  female  has 
more  white  on  the  breast  They  build  in  the  hole  of  a 
tree  or  wail,  with  dry  grass,  and  have  five  bluish-green 
«ggs.  They  are  noisy  birds,  and  have  a  rough  voice, 
but  are  good  mimics,  imitating  the  creaking  of  a  door 
as  readily  as  the  finest  melody,  or  perhaps  rather  more 
so;  but  are  held  in  most  estimation  for  their  capacity 
of  prODOUQoing  words  distinctly.  In  winter  they  collect 
in  immrase  flocks.      In  Orkney,  they  are  seen  in 
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myriads  ;  and  are  so  fond  of  company,  that  further 
south  they  associate  with  redwings  and  fieldfares,  and, 
rather  than  sit  alone,  will  even  scrape  acquaintance  with 
the  owls  and  the  jackdaws.  They  have  a  whirling  mode 
of  flight,  which  Buflbn  compares  to  a  sort  of  vortex,  in 
which  the  whole  flock  performs  an  uniformly  circular 
motion,  but  advances  at  the  same  time. 

A  writer  who  often  watched  the  movements  of  these 
birds,  tells  us  how  they  teach  and  encourage  their  young 
ones  to  fly : — 

"  About  the  middle  of  May,  the  young  brood  begin  to 
use  their  wings.  How  attentive,  how  encouraging  are 
the  parents  1  Let  us  picture  a  scene,  which  a  year  or 
two  ago,  came  under  our  notice.  We  were  in  Wales. 
Within  the  precints  of  a  very  large  garden,  and  close  to 
our  window,  rose  an  ancient  cherry-tree,  of  gigantic 
size.  One  limb  had  been  broken  off  or  cut  away,  within 
a  couple  of  feet  from  the  hole,  and  it  formed  a  hollow 
spout,  conducting  to  a  deep  cavity.  In  this  recess  a 
pair  of  starlings  reared  their  brood.  One  morning  five 
young  birds  shuffled  out  of  the  bole,  and  perched 
timidly  on  the  spout,  gazing  with  surprise  on  the  novel 
scene  around.  To  and  fro  flew  the  'delighted  parents, 
supplying  them  incessantly  with  fo6d.  As  mid-day 
came  on,  they-  all  crept  into  the  hollow  spout,  and  db 
appeared.  About  five  o*cloek  they  again  emerged,  and 
were  again  fed.  For  two  days,  perhaps  three,  was  this 
timid  exit  repeated ;  but  at  length  one  or  two,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  essayed  to  mount  a  higher  branch,  en- 
couraged by  the  old  birds,  who  repeatedly  flew  to  it  and 
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returned,  as  if  to  incite  them  to  the  attempt.  First  one, 
and  then  another,  took  heart,  after  the  success  of  the 
first;  and  the  whole  five  had  now  tried  their  wing9» 
The  boldest  advanced  still  higher ;  but  the  feat  was  too 
hazardous  for  the  others,  who  contented  themselves 
with  a  lower  station.  Here  they  all  passed  the  day. 
At  evening  came  the  next  trial — their  descent.  It  might 
be  that  the  sun  and  the  fresh  air  had  given  their  mus- 
cles vigour ;  certain  it  is  that  they  all  flew  down  to  the 
spout  with  ease  and  precision,  and  retired  to  rest. 
Next  morning  they  were  all  out  again,  and  began  to  use 
their  wings.  They  attained  to  one  of  the  higher 
branches,  and  there  sat  in  a  row,  while  their  parents 
brought  them  food.  On  the  morrow  the  same  feat  was 
repeated,  but  with  increased  boldness.  On  the  succeed- 
ing day  they  flew  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  wall,  and 
thence  to  another  tree ;  and  now  they  began  to  range 
the  garden,  and  use  their  wings  with  address  and  vigour. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  exercises,  it  was  pleasing 
to  witness  the  care  and  patience,  the  teaching  and  en- 
couragement of  the  parents.  Those  who  looked  on  be- 
came interested  in  their  proceedings^  We  may  add,  that 
for  at  least  a  fortnight  after  their  first  exit  from  the  nest, 
the  young  birds  and  their  parents  returned  every  even- 
ing from  their  wanderings  to  the  nesting-tree,  ^and, 
plunging  into  their  dormitory,  there  passed  Uie  night  in 
repose.  This  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
young  birds  in  general,  when  they  have  once  fairly 
quitted  the  nest,  do  not  revisit  it." 

'*  Towards  autumn,  the  families  of  starlings  begin  to 
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mingle  with  each  other,  and  ultimately  combine  t 
to  form  flocks  of  considerable  extent.  Often  may 
be  seen  intermixed  with  tlie  rooks,  following  in 
train,  feeding  in  the  same  pasture-lands,  and  roostii 
night  in  the  same  woods.  But  it  is  in  fens  and  mi 
districts  that,  during  the  autumn,  we  see  the  star 
assembled  in  the  greatest  multitudes.  Prodigion 
the  flocks,  especially  in  certain  years — so  prodig 
indeed,  as  to  convbce  us  that  our  home-bred 
are  joined  by  arrivals  from  the  northern  portions  o 
continent." 


THE  WHITE  ANTS  NEST. 

QF  all  the  busy 
creatures  that  i 
be     found     in 

'^ —  active  than  baa; 

and  bustling  fu 

Many  a   tin 

summer  I  hai 

and  watehed  tl 
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hurry  that  whei 

to  stop  in  getti: 

^_  ^    "  Go  to  the  ant 

gluggard;  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise." 
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There  are  various  sorts  of  ants,  but  all  of  them  are 
examples  of  industry  ;  they  are  masons,  carpenters, 
miners,  and  carvers,  and  their  work  is  skilful  and  curious. 
The  earthen  hillock  of  the  mason-ant  contains  within  it 
lodges,  vaults,  and  galleries.  Some  hillocks  have  twenty 
stories  above  the  ground  and  as  many  below ;  these  are 
for  change  of  air ;  for  when  it  is  too  hot  above  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  they  all  go  below ;  alid  when 
It  is  too  cold  below,  for  want  of  the  sun,  they  all  go 
above.  The  carpenter  ants  chisel  out  their  stories, 
chambers,  galleries  and  colonnades,  in  the  bodies  or 
roots  of  growing  trees.  Another  species  builds  its 
bouse  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  glues  the  points 
of  leaves  together  so  as  to  form  a  purse :  these  nests 
differ  in  size  from  a  fist  to  a  human  head,  and  even  a 
bogshead !  But  the  white  ants  of  the  tropical  climates, 
lyhich  are  very  hot,  are  more  extraordinary  still.  Their 
kioases  are  five  hundred  times  higher  than  themselves. 
They  are  frequently  twelve  feet  high,  and  some  are  even 
twenty  feet  high,  and  large  enough  to  contain  twelve 
men!  Were  our  houses  built  according  to  the  same 
proportions,  they  would  be  twelve  or  fifteen  times  higher 
than  the  London  Monument,  and  four  or  five  times 
kiigber  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  with  a  suitable 
base  !  Some  of  these  ants,  of  a  smaller  kind,  build 
their  houses  like  a  pillar,  three  feet  lixigh^  whose  shape 
resembles  a  mushroom,  having  an  over-hanging  ropf : 
in  all  there  are  a  number  of  apartments,  galleries,  and 
magazines.  This  ant  will  give  some  faint  idea  of 
!he  wonderful  industry  of  these  little  insects,   thou- 
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sands  of  which  may  at  one  tread  b^  crushed 
our  feet. 

"  Go"  then  *<  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  consid 
ways  and  be  wise."  He  is  a  sluggard  that  1oy< 
ease,  lives  in  idleness,  minds  no  business,  sticks 
thing,  brings  nothing  to  pass,  and  in  a  particular 
ner  is  careless  in  the  business  of  religion.  Let 
go  to  school  to  the  ant,  and  the  little  busy  insec 
teach  them  industry.  In  particular,  let  them  lear 
dom  from  the  ant,  in  gathering  **  her  meat  in  the 
mer."  Childhood  and  youth  are  the  summer-ti 
life ;  and  if  we  then  do  not  lay  up  against  old  a{ 
shall  be  poor,  unless  our,  fathers  have  laid  up  befo 
and  made  us  rich.  We  must  also  lay  up  for  the 
as  well  as  for  the  body  ;  and  if  we  have  no  trc 
there  to  supply  our  wants,  we  shall  be  poor  mb< 
old  creatures  when  pains  come  upon  us,  and  we  ci 
joy  no  society,  and  are  unable  both  to  talk  and  to 
And  we  must  lay  up  for  the  soul ;  for  if  we  ha 
spiritual  store,  the  poor  soul  will  find  itself  starvin 
as  it  is  going  into  eternity.  <'Thou  wilt  be  1 
naked,"  says  Bishop  Patrick,  <<  as  if  thou  wast  sti 
by  a  highwayman  1"  Be  wise  then  betimes :  **  Se< 
Lord  while  he  may  be  found ;  call  upon  him  wb 
is  near  1"    "  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  hei 

^  The  little  ants  for  one  poor  grain 

Labour,  and  tag,  and  strire ; 
Yet  we  who  hare  a  heaven  to  obtain, 

How  negligent  we  live." 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  SCHOOL  TREAT. 

BAPPENED  to  visit  a  sabbath  school  one  afternoon,  and 
)fore  the  close  of  the  school  the  superintendent  made 
i  announcement,  that  a  kind  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
»urhood  had  invited  all  the  sabbath-school  children 
id  teachers  to  tea  on  the  following  afternoon.  This 
»tice  was  very  well  received,  and  the  girls  and  boys 
3ked  very  smiling  and  happy  in  the  anticipation  of 
eir  tea  party.  I  thought  I  should  vastly  like  to  go 
0.  So,  as  I  was  on  good  terms  with  the  gentleman 
10  sent  the  invitation,  I  invited  myself.  I  was  not 
eluded  in  the  invitation  to  teachers  or  children  as  I 
IS  not  one  of  either  class  at  the  time,  though  I  had 
•en  both.  When  a  child  I  was  a  sabbath-school  scholar, 
d  for  many  years  a  teacher,  and  some  of  my  best  and 
.ppiest  hours  were  spent  in  the  sabbath  school.  I 
Ught  to  thin^  of  those  bygone  days,  and  of  the  young 
tople  who  were  in  my  class.  I  love  to  meet  them, 
ley  are  grown  up  now,  but  I  rejoice  to  believe  that 
emy  of  them  have  given  evidence  of  their  having  been 
nverted — that  they  have  given  themselves  first  to 
irist  and  then  to  his  people ;  and  I  trust  they  will  all 
>e  found  in  Him.** 

But  now  for  the  tea-party.  I  set  off  to  join  the  young 
Iks  at  the  appointed  time.  It  was  a  gay  day  in  our 
tie  village,  which  is  generally  so  quiet.  It  was  Whit- 
onday.  The  clubs  had  walked  to  and  from  church, 
d  after  parading  the  streets  with  music  and  flags  had 
ne  to  dieir  dinners;   various  kinds  of  amusements 
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were  interestiDg  the  yillagers,  who  seemed  to  be  dressed 
in  all  the  finery  they  could  get — even  the  babies  in  their 
mothers'  arms  were  dressed  up  so  smart — and  the  place 
was  all  alive ;  in  fact  everybody  seemed  to  be  taking  a 
holiday,  and  gratifying  themselves  in  their  own  wwf. 
I  like  recreation  for  all  classes,  though  I  do  not  approve 
of  some  things  done  on  these  days.  There  is  too  much 
drinking  connected  with  Whitsuntide,  and  all  sorts  of 
wickedness.  But  as  I  do  not  approve  of  these  diversions, 
let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  that  I  did 
approve  and  heartily  join  in  with  the  Children's  Treat 
We  had  to  cross  a  common,  and  there  were  groups  of 
children  wending  their  way  to  the  place  of  meeting.  It 
was  a  sunny  afternoon,  and  so  we  slU  met  in  an  ordhard, 
and  a  hapy  company  we  were.  We  sung  your  pretty  hymn, 

'*  See  the  Und  Shephrad,  Jems,  standv* 

and  then  tea  commenced.  Pile  after  pile  of  capital 
plum-cake  was  brought  out,  and  it  all  vanished  in  quick 
time — one  would  wonder  almost  where  it  aU  went !  Bat 
it  was  very  good,  and  the  children  thought  so.  When 
the  tea  was  over,  a  minister  addressed  a  few  kind  words 
to  the  children — we  sung  again,  and  prayed,  and  dien 
we  left  the  young  people  to  their  amusements,  while  we 
partook  of  a  nice  cup  of  tea  which  had  been  provided  in 
the  housow  After  tea  we  joined  the  children  again  in 
their  sports,  and  fine  fun  we  had.  At  seven  o'clock  a 
religious  service  was  held,  and  many  joined  us  then  who 
had  not  been  to  the  tea.  Some  earnest  appeals  were 
made  to  the  young,  and  fervent  prayers  were  presented 
to  the  God  of  all  grace  that  he  would  bring  them  by  his 
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it  into  the  fold  of  Jesus ;  and  so  closed  our  meeting 
^hit-Monday.  Amusement  and  recreation  were  so 
ded  with  religion  that  all  must  have  felt  the  truth 
he  scripture,  that  "Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of 
santness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace."  I  know 
y  people  say  religion  makes  children  gloomy,  and 
a  pity  to  damp  their  enjoyment.  But  this  is  wrong ; 
^ho  ought  to  be  so  happy  as  those  whose  sins  are 
oned,  and  who  have  the  delightful  assurance  that 
are  at  peace  with  God  through  faith  in  the  Lord 
.8  Christ  ?  God  is  their  Father  and  friend,  and  his 
sed  Spirit  is  their  teacher  and  guide.  But  should 
refuse  to  come  to  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  reject  all 
[)lessings  which  the  gospel  offers  to  you  in  him,  then 
will  experience  the  miseries  of  being  without  religion. 
r  young  friends,  boys  or  girls,  listen  to  the  instruc- 
s  you  receive  from  sabbath  to  sabbath.  You  may 
a  long  life,  and  if  you  now  choose  the  good  part, 
will  find  that 

"  'Twill  save  yon  firom  a  thonsand  snares 
To  mind  reUgion  yonng." 

who  knows  but  you  may  die  in  youth  -  you  know 
how  soon — and  if  that  should  be  the  case  it  will  be 
.  You  are  safe  if  you  have  come  to  Christ.  He  will 
»  you  in  life  and  in  death,  and  you  shall  then  live 
.  Him  for  ever  in  glory ! 

"  Millions  of  years  onr  wondering  eyes 

Shall  o'er  his  beauties  rove, 
And  endless  ages  will  adore, 

The  wonders  of  his  love  1" 

L.  L.  M. 
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NO   TEARS  IN   HEAVEN. 

I  HET  a  child,  his  feet  were  hare, 

His  weak  frame  shivered  with  the  cold, 
His  youthful  brow  was  knit  with  care, 
His  flashing  eye  his  sorrow  told. 
Said  I,  "  Poor  boy,  why  weepest  thou  V* 
*'  My  parents  both  are  dead,"  he  said ; 
*'  I  have  not  where  to  lay  my  head ; 
0, 1  am  lone  and  ^endless  now !" 
Not  friendless,  child ;  a  Friend  on  high 
For  you  his  precious  blood  has  given ; 
Cheer  up,  and  bid  each  tear  be  dry ; — 
'*  There  are  no  tears  in  heaven." 

I  saw  a  gentle  mother  weep. 

As  to  her  throbbing  heart  she  prest 
An  infant  seemingly  asleep, 
On  its  kind  mother's  sheltering  breast. 
"  Sad  one,"  said  I,  "  pray,  weep  no  more." 
Sobbed  she,  "  The  ideal  of  my  hope 
I  now  am  called  to  render  up ; 
My  babe  has  reached  death's  gloomy  shore." 
Young  mother,  yield  no  more  to  grief. 
Nor  be  by  passion's  tempest  driven. 
But  find  in  these  sweet  words  relief^ 
*'  There  are  no  tears  in  heaven." 

Poor  traveller  o'er  life's  troubled  wave- 
Cast  down  by  grief,  o'erwhelmed  with  care — 
There  is  an  arm  above  can  save, 
Then  yield  not  thou  to  fell  despair. 
Look  upward,  mourners,  look  above ! 
What  though  the  thunders  echo  loud ; 
The  sun  shines  bright  beyond  the  cloud. 
Then  trust  to  thy  Eedeemer's  love. 
Where'er  thy  lot  in  l£fe  be  cast, 

Whate'er  of  toil  or  woe  be  given — 
Be  &rm — ^remember  to  the  last, 
**  There  are  no  tears  in  heaven.** 
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TO  HIS  YOUNG  READERS. 


OVED  YouNO  Friends, — 

It  is  now  five  and  thirty  years  since  we  contem- 
the  puhlication  of  this  Magazine  for  the  children  of  Baptist 
s  and  families. 

3n  we  first  announced  our  intention  onr  means  were  limited, 
B  had  hut  few  promises  of  support;  indeed  the  whole  thing 
speculation.  We  felt,  at  the  time,  that  if  we  could  secure  a 
ent  numher  of  suhscrihers  to  pay  for  the  paper  and  printing, 
3uld  he  content  to  give  our  own  time  and  lahour  for  nothing, 
first  numher  appeared  in  January,  1825,  and  consisted  of 
I  pages — ahout  one-third  only  of  our  present  size — ^with  two 
pictures ;  sometimes  hut  one.  It  was  the  day  of  veiy  small 
1  with  us.  And  when  we  look  at  the  numhers  issued  monthly 
st  year,  as  we  now  glance  them  over  while  writing  this,  we 
>r  that  they  were  so  well  receiyed ;  for  they  were,  and  to  such 
»nt  as  to  justify  us  in  going  forward. 

>ur  means  of  puhlication  increased  we  enlarged  and  improved 
)rk.  For  some  time,  from  circumstances  which  we  need  not 
3n,  it  fell  into  other  hands ;  hut  for  several  years  past  we 
igain  conducted  it. 


SPECIAL  ADDRESS  OF 


This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  BaptUt  Chi 
Magazine,  When  we  wrote  "  VOL.  I.,  1825,"  on  the  title  pi 
the  first  year's  nombers,  we  little  thonght  that  we  should  I 
mitted  to  write  "  VOL.  XXXIV.,  1858,"  for  those  of  this 
And  we  cannot  do  this  without  a  deep  sense  of  obligatio 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  many  favours,  in  giving  us  mea 
carrying  on  the  work,  and  health  and  strength  to  dischar^ 
humble  duty,  so  that  not  one  number,  during  the  long  perio' 
we  have  issued  it,  has  ever  failed  to  make,  its  monthly  appear 

We  have  now  to  announce  to  you  another  intended  era 
history  of  this  publication.     It  is  our  design  to  publish 
numbers  in  an  enlarged  form,  and  with  a  new  name.    The 
ber  for  Januftry,  1859,  will  appear  with  the  title  of 

"THE  BAPTIST  YOUTH'S  MAGAZINE." 

Wd  need  not,  perhaps,  give  aU  the  reasons  which  have  ii 
us  to  propose  this  change  in  the  najne  of  this  juvenile  peri 
But  the  chief  reason  is  that  there  are  now  a  considerable  n 
of  one  kind  or  other  of  children's  magazines — ^we  ourselvei 
lish  two  others,  the  Children's  Magazine,  and  the  Littls  • 
Magazine — and  so  many  with  similar  titles  are.  apt  to  cauf 
ftision  or  mistakes.  Baptist  Youth's  Maoazike  will  be  a 
distinctive  title. 

With  regieord  to  the  style  and  contents  of  our  proposed  inr 
lyablioation,  we  have  to  state  that  it  will  appear  in  a  larger 
will  be  printed  on  good  paper,  with  new  type.  The  pictorial 
flentations  will  be  tibe  best  we  ean  sddurd  to  illustrate  the  m 
The  contents  will,  for  ihe  most  pttrt)  be  stieh  as  have  i 
/appeared,  with  tiie  addition  of  some  new  subjects  ot  an  iatS! 
and  instructive  character. 
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But  perhaps  you  will  better  see  our  design  if  we  give  you  this 
sketch  of  our  Prospectus : — 

(AND  MONTHLY'-AT  ONE  PENNY  EACH), 

WILL  BE   PUBLISHED,   THE 

BAPTIST  YOUTH'S  MAGAZINE, 

With  which  the  Baptist  Children's  Magazine  will  be  Incorporated, 


ORNAMENTED    WITH    A   VARIETY   OF    ENGRAVINGS. 

With  the  January  number  will  be  given  A  FlNE  PORTRAIT 
OF  ROGER  WILLIAMS,  the  First  Advocate  of  Religious  Liberty 
in  the  United  States.  With  a  Narrative  of  his  Escape  to  the 
Indians,  by  John  Fosteb.  And  a  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  of  the 
BAPTISM   OF  A  HINDOO  CONVERT  in  India. 


DESIGNED   FOR   THE   ELDER   CHILDREN   AND   YOUNQ  PERSONS  IN 
BAPTIST  FAMILIES,  AND  SABBATH  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Comprehending  Baptist  Historical  Notices ;  Biographies  of  Emi- 
nent Men;  Martyrs  in  Past  Ages;  Bible  Illustrations;  Missions 
to  the  Heathen ;  Letters  from  Missionaries,  and  from  Friends  in 
the  Colonies ;  Baptisms  of  Young  Persons ;  and  Memoirs  of  Early 
Piety.  And,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Selections  of  Narratives, 
Anecdotes,  and  Poetry,  a  few  columns  will  be  devoted  to 

ORIGINAL  PIECES  BY  THE  YOUNG, 

in  Prose  or  Poetry — ^the  Solving  of  Enigmas — and  the  Discussion 
of  Queries. 

Prizes  in  Books  will  be  offered  for  the  best  Essays  on  given 
subjects ;  a  list  of  which,  for  1859,  will  appear  in  the  January 
number. 


SPECIAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  BDITOB  TO  HIS  YOUKQ  itniAT^WM. 

Haying  thns  furnished  an  outline  of  our  intended  new  periodical 
for  the  young  persons  in  baptist  £aanilies  and  schools,  we  feel  con- 
fident, from  our  long  experience-— if  ProTidence  permit  us,  and 
Parents  and  Teachers  encourage  the  attempt — ^that^e  shall  be  able 
to  furnish  an  interesting  and  useful  miscellany,  that  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  other  publication  of  a  similar  character;  and 
which  we  shall  constantly  aim  to  improve  as  facilities  for  so  doing, 
by  its  increasing  circulation,  are  placed  within  our  power.  Let  ns 
have  a  clear  start,  hearty  co-operation,  and  a  fair  trial,  and  then, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  we  have  strong  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

But  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  remind  you,  in  conclusion, 
that  nothing  is  ever  effected  to  any  good  purpose  without  some 
decided  effort.  In  this  case  we  can  do  no  more  than  thus  an- 
nounce our  intention.  We  cannot  canvass  any  locality  for  sub- 
scribers. We  must  look  to  our-  present  readers  and  Mends  to  do 
this  indispensably  necessary  work  for  us,  and  therefore  we 
earnestly  and  respectfully  request  them  to  commence  at  once. 
Prospectuses  for  this  purpose  will  be  sent.  Post  Paid,  to  all  who 
require  them,  by  Winks  &  Son,  Leicester. 

THE  EDITOR 

Letcestett  Dec.  1, 1858. 
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THE   CITY   OF  JEKUSALEM. 

.NY  countries  have  been  remarkable  on  the  page  of 
tory — Egypt  with  its  mighty  monuments  of  human 
our — Assyria  with  its  renowned  cities — Greece  with 
works  of  finished  art — and  Rome  with  its  extended 
pire;  but  no  country  upon  earth  has  attracted  so 
ch  of  the  world's  attention  as  Palestine, — 


"Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 


Which  once  were  nail'd  for  man's  salvation  to  the  bitter  cross.** 

ere  are  spots  on  this  earth,  too,  remarkable  for  im- 
tant  events.  The  man  of  war  points  to  Thermopylse 
Marathon,  to  Cannse  or  Phillippi,  to  Austerlitz  or 
Lterloo — the  scholar  delights  to  visit  the  birth  places 
poets,  like  our  Shakespear,  our  Milton,  or  our  Cow- 
' — the  peaceful  son  of  science  would  prefer  to  enter 

dungeon  where  Galileo  was  imprisoned;  or  the 
Sim  mar  School  at  Grantham,  where  Isaac  Newton 
ined  his  first  lessons ;  or  the  cottage  where  Watt, 
:ching  his  mother's  tea-kettle,  first  discovered  the 
ver  of  steam ;  or  the  rails,  along  which  Stephenson 
it  his  first  moving  engine— but  to  the  christian  there 
)ne  spot  more  remarkable  than  any  or  all  of  these, 
I  that  spot  is  Calvary  of  Jerusalem,  for  **  there  they 
cified  him." 

^e  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  all  our  young  friends 
0  read  this  are  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  ^erefore 
)w  something  about  this  famous  city,  from  the  days 
!delchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  (Jerusalem,  Psalm  Ixxvi.  2) 

to  the  time  when  our  Lord  looked  down  on  it  from 
)  Mount  of  Olives,  and  wept  over  it. 
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THE   CITY  OF  JERUSALEM. 


As  he  predicted,  Jerusalem  was  overthrown,  its  temple 
burned  down,  and  its  people  scattered  as  we  find  them 
until  this  day.  Since  that  awful  event  it  has  had  many 
masters.  But  we  cannot  here  give  the  sad  history.  We 
will,    however,    mention   a  few    things   respecting  its 

I  present  condition. 

And,  first,  we  would  notice  the  present  aspect  of  the 
city  as  presented  to  the  view  of  the  traveller.  Few  towns 
or  cities  in  the  East  ofi^er  a  more  imposing  spectacle  to 
the  approaching  stranger.  He  is  struck  with  the  height 
and  massiveness  of  the  walls,  which  are  kept  in  perfect 
repair,  and  as  he  gazes  on  the  city  and  "  the  mountains 
round  about"  her,  he  is  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Beautiful  for 
situation  is  Mount  Zion." 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  about  half  a 
mile  east  from  the  city,  which  it  completely  overlooks, 
every  considerable  edifice  and  almost  every  house  being 

.  visible.  The  city  seen  from  this  point  appears  to  be  a 
regular  inclined  plain,  sloping  gently  and  uniformly  from 
west  to  east,  or  towards  the  observer,  and  indented  by  a 
slight  depression  or  shallow  vale,  running  nearly  through 
the  centre  in  the  same  direction.  The  south-east  comer 
is  occupied  by  the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its  extensive 
and  beautiful  grounds.     This  is  Mount  Moriah,  the  site 

'  of  Solomon's  temple ;  and  the  ground  embraced  in  the 
enclosure,  which  conforms  to  that  of  the  ancient  temple, 
occupies  about  an  eighth  of  the  whole  modem  city.  It 
is  covered  with  green  sward  and  planted  sparingly  with 
olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
most  lovely  feature  of  the  town,  whether  we  have  refer- 
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ence  to  the  splendid  structures  or  the  beautiful  lawn 
spread  out  around  them. 

The  south-west  quarter,  embracing  that  part  of  Mount 
-Zion  which  is  within  the  modem  town,  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent occupied  by  the  Armenian  convent,  an  enormous 
edifice,  which  is  the  only  conspicuous  object  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  north-west  is  largely  occupied  by 
the  Latin  convent,  another  very  extensive  establishment. 
About  midway  between  these  two  convents  is  the  castle 
or  citadel,  close  to  the  Bethlehem  gate.  The  north-east 
quarter  of  Jerusalem  is  but  partially  built  up,  and  it  has 
more  the  aspect  of  a  rambling  agricultural  village  than 
that  of  a  crowded  city.  The  vacant  spots  here  are  green 
with  gardens  and  olive-trees.  There  is  another  large 
vacant  tract  along  the  southern  wall  also  covered  with 
verdure.  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  also  appear  two  or 
three  green  spots,  which  are  small  gardens.  The  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only  conspicuous  edifice  in 
this  vicinity,  and  its  domes  are  striking  objects.  Eight 
or  ten  minarets  mark  the  position  of  so  many  mosques 
ia  different  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  are  only  noticed 
because  of  their  elevation  above  the  surrounding  edifices. 
A  great  number  of  low  domes  form  the  roofs  of  the 
principal  dwellings,  and  relieve  the  heavy  uniformity 
of  the  flat  plastered  roofs  which  cover  the  greater  mass 
of  more  humble  habitations. 

From  the  same  commanding  point  of  view  a  few  olive 
and  fig  tress  are  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  scattered  over  the  side  of  Olivet  from 
its  base  to  the  summit.     They  are  sprinkled  yet  more 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THB  SKPOT  MUTINT  IN  INDIA. 

sparingly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  city  on  Mounts 
Zion  and  Ophel.  North  of  Jerusalem  the  olive  planta 
tions  appear  more  numerous  as  well  as  thriving,  and 
thus  ofifer  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  sun -burnt  fields  and 
bare  rocks  which  predominate  in  this  landscape.  The 
region  west  of  the  city  appears  to  be  destitute  of  trees. 
Fields  of  stunted  wheat,  yellow  with  the  drought  rather 
than  white  for  the  harvest,  are  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  town. 
Having  furnished  our  readers  with  this  panoramic 
glance  at  the  modern  city,  we  shall  next  conduct  them 
into  its  streets,  and  point  out  its  present  inhabitants. 
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BY  THE  HON.  AND  REV.  BAPTIST  W.  NOEL,  A.M. 

Treason  in  Delhi's  walls  had  risen ; 

Bengal's  battalion's  rose ; 
And  every  fort  became  a  prison 

Begirt  with  Sepoy  foes. 

Throughout  the  lines  of  Allah'bad 

The  frantic  fury  grew ; 
And  mutineers,  with  hatred  mad, 

Their  own  commanders  slew. 

One  only  from  the  gory  heap 

Crept  out  to  die  alone ; 
He  did  not  wail,  nor  groan,  nor  weep. 

But  said,  "  Thy  will  be  done!" 

Within  the  covert  of  a  wood, 

Close  by  a  streamlet's  play, 
Wounded,  and  destitute  of  food, 

Four  days  the  dear  youth  lay. 
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And  now  they  find  him  'midst  the  trees — 
Not  friends  who  bring  relief — 

But  Sepoys,  who  with  fury  seize 
And  drag  him  to  their  chief. 

One  brandishes  a  bloody  knife ; 

All  hate  to  christians  bear ; 
Fresh  stabs  will  take  his  ebbing  life — 

New  curses  wound  his  ear. 

But  who  is  he,  that  elder  man, 
Bound,  beaten,  fearing  worse. 

On  whom  each  fierce  Mahommedan 
Is  pouring  out  his  cui'se  ? 

Why  are  those  guards  around  him  set  ? 

Those  cords  upon  his  wrist  ? 
He  was  the  slave  of  Mahomet, 

But  now  he  preaches  Christ. 

"Abjure !"  exclaimed  the  Sepoy  crew, 
"  Or  Allah's  vengeance  taste !" 

"  Abjure,"  exclaimed  their  captain  too, 
*'  Or  this  day  is  thy  last ! 

Now  seek  the  prophet's  aid  by  prayer ; 

Abjure  the  christian  lie ; 
Or  by  that  prophet's  name  I  swear, 

Apostate,  thou  shalt  die !" 

The  drops  are  standing  on  his  brow. 

His  quivering  lips  are  pale ; 
Who  will  sustain  his  weakness  now, 

For  hope  and  courage  fail? 

Then  spake  the  wounded  Boy,  while  faith 

Lighted  his  languid  eye, 
"  0,  Brother !  ne'er  from  dread  of  death 

Thy  Saviour's  name  deny !" 

Trembling  no  more,  no  more  afraid, 
The  prisoner  hears  them  rave ; 
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Those  words,  that  dying  look,  have  made 
His  faltering  spirit  brave. 

But  hark !  it  is  the  tramp  of  men; 

The  Fusiliers  are  here! 
And  rushing  headlong  down  the  glen, 

The  Sepoys  disappear. 

The  Teacher  clasped  his  hands  with  joy, — 
We  are  saved! — Our  foes  are  fled! 

And  then  he  turned  to  bless  the  Boy, — 
The  heroic  Boy  was  dead ! 

They  bore  his  placid  corpse  away. 

And  dug  a  quiet  grave 
Far  from  his  childhood's  home,  which  lay 

Across  the  Western  wave. 

But  ye  who  love  him  still  shall  greet 

Your  loved  one  once  again ; 
For  all  who  trust  in  Jesus  meet 

Beyond  the  reach  of  pain. 


A  BLIND   BOY  BAPTIZED. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  an  interesting  little  blind  boy,  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  Providence,  Bhode  Island,  became  the 
hopeful  subject  of  converting  grace,  and  after  relating 
such  a  religious  experience  as  drew  tears  from  almost 
every  eye,  he  was  baptized,  and  received  as  a  member 
o    the  church. 

Immediately  upon  his  conversion  he  became  very 
desirous  to  learn  to  read  the  bible  with  raised  letters, 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  in  a  very  short 
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ace  of  time  he  learned  to  run  his  fingers  along  the 
ges,  and  read  with  ease  and  propriety.  The  utmost 
ject  of  his  wishes  seemed  now  to  be,  to  possess  a  com- 
3te  copy  of  the  bible  for  the  blind,  which  consists  of 
/eral  large  volumes.  His  parents  were  unable  to  buy 
e,   but   his   pastor   obtained   one   from   the   society 

Boston.  /  ^ 

Not  long  after  the  little  boy  received  the  volumes, 
3  pious  mother  saw  him  retire  to  his  room  where  they 
ire  kept,  and  she  crept  softly  to  the  door  to  see  what 

would  do.  And  why  do  you  think  the  dear  little 
low  went  alone  to  his  room  ?  His  mother  saw  him 
eeling  by  the  side  of  these  precious  volumes,  and  lift- 
g  up  his  little  hands  in  prayer,  to  return  thanks  to 
Dd  for  this  blessed  gift  of  his  holy  word.  He  then 
se  from  his  knees,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  volumes 

his  arms,  he  hugged  and  kissed  it,  and  then  laid  it 
.  one  side,  and  proceed  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till  he 
d  in  this  simple  but  beautiful  and  expressive  manner, 
unified  his  love  for  each  of  those  blessed  volumes, 
lich,  through  the  medium  of  touch,  had  spread  before 
s  mind  the  wonders  and  the  glories  of  God's  revela- 
)n  to  man. 

What  a  beautiful  comment  is  afforded  by  the  above 
uching  incident  upon  the  words  of  David :  "  The 
atutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart.    More 

be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 
)ld ;  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb." 

From  Ameiica, 
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RUINS  OF  SPLENDID  TEMPLES  IN  GREECE. 

Befobe  the  rise  of  the  great  Roman  empire,  the 
Grecians  were  the  mo3C  diatinguished  of  all  the  heathen 
nations.  Her  poets  and  philosophers,  her  lawgiven 
and  warriors,  her  architects  and  sculptors,  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  But  her  gloij 
has,  for  many  ages,  passed  away,  and  now  little  remains 
but  her  splendid  ruins,  reminding  the  passing  traveller 
of  the  vanity  of  human  greatness. 
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Suppose  we  take  one  of  the  most  famous  of  her 
cities — Athens,  which  was  built  between  two  rivers, 
somewhat  inland,  near  the  Saronic  Gulph.  The  citadel 
stood  on  a  single  high  hill,  with  the  city  at  its  foot.  A 
few  years  ago  a  celebrated  traveller  gave  the  following 
description  of  his  visit  to  this  city. 

"At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  off  Gape 
Yari,  and  upon  the  look-out  towards  the  north-east,  we 
beheld  the  first  sight  of  Athens  ;  its  lofty  edifices  catch- 
ing the  sun's  rays,  and  rendering  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis  visible  to  us  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
The  reflected  light  gave  them  a  white  appearance.  The 
Parthenon  appeared  first,  above  a  long  chain  of  hills  in 
the  front ;  presently  we  saw  the  top  of  mount  Anches- 
mus,  to  the  left  of  the  temple ;  the  whole  being  backed 
by  a  lofty  mountainous  ridge. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  walls,  we  beheld  the  vast 
Cecropian  Citadel,  crowned  with  temples,  that  originated 
in  the  veneration  once  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious dead,  surrounded  by  objects  telling  the  same  tale 
of  sepulchral  grandeur,  and  now  monuments  of  de- 
parted greatness,  mouldering  in  all  the  solemnity  of 
ruin.  So  paramount  is  this  funeral  character  in  the 
approach  to  Athens  from  the  PirsBus,  that  as  we  passed 
the  hill  of  the  Museum,  which  was  in  fact  an  ancient 
cemetery  of  the  Athenians,  we  might  have  imagined 
ourselves  to  be  among  the  tombs  of  Telmessus,  from 
the  number  of  the  sepulchres  hewn  in  the'  rock.  In 
other  respects  the  city  exhibits  nearly  the  appearance  so 
briefly  described  by  Strabo  eighteen  centuries  before 
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our  coming ;  and  perhaps  it  wears  a  more  magnificent 
aspect,  owing  to  the  splendid  remains  of  Hadrian's 
Temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  which  did  not  exist  when 
Athens  was  visited  by  him.  The  prodigious  columns 
belonging  to  this  temple  appeared  full  in  view  between 
the  Citadel  and  the  bed  of  the  river  Ilissus ;  high  upon 
our  left,  rose  the  Acropolis,  in  the  most  impressive 
grandeur;  at  an  advanced  part  of  the  rock,  upon  the 
western  side  of  it,  is  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus,  where 
Paul  preached  to  the  Athenians,  and  where  their  most 
solemn  tribunal  was  held.  Beyond  all  appeared  the 
beautiful  Plain  of  Athens,  bounded  by  Mount  Hymettus." 

The  writer  then  describes  in  glowing  language  the 
effect  of  a  sunset  as  viewed  from  an  eminence.  No  pen 
or  pencil,  he  says,  could  describe  the  glorious  scene— 
the  lofty  citadel,  the  vast  plain,  the  olive  plantations 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivei  Cephissus,  and  the  distant 
mountains,  united  to  form  a  prospect  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  unspeakable  grandeur. 

Anciently,  Athens  possessed  three  harbours,  which,  in 
its  most  flourishing  times,  were  connected  with  the  city 
by  walls.  Its  position  made  it  very  fit  for  the  purposes 
either  of  war  or  commerce,  in  both  of  which,  accord- 
ingly, Athens  was  distinguished,  being  feared  and  hon- 
oured by  sea  and  by  land.  The  native  endowments  of 
her  people,  their  language,  their  civil  freedom,  contribu- 
ted to  the  celebrity  of  Athens,  and  caused  it  to  gain  the 
high  honour  of  being  regarded  as  the  mother  city  of 
Greece.  Originally  Athens  was  governed  by  kings. 
About  one  thousand  years  before  Christ  it  came  under 
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the  guidance  of  archons.  Then  it,  together  with  all 
Greece,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  power, 
^tiochus  Epiphanes  is  thought  to  have  held  dominion 
over  it  for  a  short  time.  Finally  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
great  Boman  empire,  in  which  condition  it  was  when  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  Scripture.  The  Apostle  Paul, 
having  been  driven  from  Thessalonica,  came  to  Athens. 
The  brief  notice  of  this  memorable  visit  is  supplied  in 
the  Acts  (xvii.  16,)  and  agrees  strikingly  with  what  is 
otherwise  known  of  the  place.  Thus  the  inhabitants 
were  notorious  for  their  love  of  novelty.  Equally 
notorious  was  their  talkativeness.  Hence  the  sarcasm 
of  Alexander,  who  ordered,  as  two  of  the  most  difficult 
things,  that  the  Lacedemonians  should  become  slaves, 
and  the  Athenians  learn  to  hold  their  tongues.  There 
were  in  Athens  certain  spots,  the  Greek  name  for  which 
Diay  in  English  be  rendered  chattering  places,  where  the 
sommon  people  met  together  to  bear,  report,  and  discuss 
:he  news,  and  where  even  the.  most  trivial  circumstances 
«rere  eagerly  welcomed.  The  Athenians  were  also  ac- 
counted very  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  gods.  Athens 
vas  crowded  with  temples.  Pausanias  says,  that  they 
vere  excessively  given  to  veneration  for  divine  things, 
nore  than  others.  The  altar  to  the  "  Unknown  God," 
o  which  Paul  alludes,  has  given  occasion  to  much  dis- 
ussion.  It  appears,  however,  from  profane  authorities, 
hat  there  were  altars  in  ancient  times  in  Athens,  bear 
ng  the  words,  '*  To  the  Unknown  Gods ;"  and,  as  the 
writers  who  give  us  this  information  are  speaking  in  the 
»lural  number,  it  is  very  likely  that  these  altars  severally 
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had  the  inscription,  "  To  the  Unknown  God."  The 
origin  of  such  altars  is  in  obscurity.  Probably  they 
may  have  arisen  from  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  god- 
honouring  Athenians  to  leave  no  possible  divinity  with- 
out an  altar.  Adroitly,  however,  and  with  great  eflfect, 
does  Paul  seize  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming  to  these 
idolaters  the  only  true,  but  to  them,  unknown  God,  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  Acropolis  was  so  occupied  with  monuments  and 
statues,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  room  was  found  for 
them.  How  much  was  centred  on  this  small  spot,  of 
which  Athens  was  justly  proud ;  but  which,  having  no 
true  religious  vitality,  perished  in  a  few  centuries,  under 
changes  consequent  on  the  preaching  there,  and  at  other 
places,  of  the  **  babbler"  Paul,  whom  its  refined  citizens 
could,  with  all  their  love  of  novelty,  barely  hear  with 
suitable  decorum. 

Ah!  these  wise  and  learned  Greeks  counted  the 
preaching  of  salvation  by  a  crucified  Jew  to  be  foolish- 
ness, and  mocked  at  the  idea  of  resurrection.  "  Howbeit 
certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed :  among  the 
which  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman 
named  Damaris,  and  others  with  them." 

Athens  is  at  this  time  the  capital  of  the  new  Greek 
kingdom,  of  which  Otho  is  sovereign.  By  the  aid 
of  steam,  railways,  and  other  European  appliances, 
Athens  is  now  undergoing  a  renovation  scarcely  less 
great  than  that  which  was  commenced  there  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  christian  apostle. 
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CHRIST'S  LOVE  DIVINE. 


my  soul,  and  praise 
;'8  love  divine — 
,  it  exceedeth 
ought  of  thine. 

thou  soar  to  heaven  ? — 
igher — steeper ; 
tiioa  pierce  the  ah^'ss? 
eeper — ^far  deeper. 

ith  the  sun 
}  dazzling  flight, 
is  rising  at  morn, 
s  setting  at  night — 

ie  orient  gate, 
:e  western  star, 
love ! — ^"tis  longer, 
ier  far. 

•th  around  thee, 
[leaven  above — 
iverse  floats 
at  infinite  love. 

ns'  prison  walls 
h  up  to  the  sky" — 
r,  0  despair  not ! 
iVs  love  is  as  high : 

',  far  higher — 
)ld  it  shine 


From  above  their  height. 
That  love  divine ! 

"  My  sins  have  plunged  me 

In  deepest  abyss" — 
The  love  of  thy  Jesus 

Is  deeper  than  this. 

My  soul,  thou  despairest ; 

Despair  not,  but  flee 
To  the  bosom  of  Jesus — 

He  waiteth  for  thee. 

"  I  have  slighted  his  love*' — 

It  yeameth  o'er  thee ; 
**  Besisted  his  spirit" 

He  striveth  with  thee. 

"  The  divine  wrath  is  kindled" — 
Thy  Jesus  has  staid  it ; 

"My  debt  is  past  reckoning" — 
Thy  Jesus  has  paid  it. 

"  I  have  crowned  him  with  thorns. 
My  sins  have  him  slain" — 

The  blood  He  has  shed 
Was  to  wash  from  that  stain. 

"  Ah,  love !  divine  love ! 

But  can  it  be  mine  ?" — 
Receive  Him,  poor  outcast. 

And  Jesus  is  thine. 
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VISIT     TO     SO  0  0  HOW, 

A  CHINESE  CITY. 

i  is  the  most  populous  country  in  the  world,  con- 
ig,  it  is  supposed,  300  millions  of  inhabitants, 
are  a  very  ancient  people,  and  very  clever  in  the 
ation  of  their  lands  and  forming  canals,  build- 
'idges  and  boats,  and  erecting  palaces  and  pagodas. 
•  country  is  rich  in  natural  productions,  of  which 
save  made  good  use  in  producing  some  wonderful 
I  of  art,  superior  to  any  other  in  the  world.  Hence 
pride  and  contempt  of  other  nations.  For  ages 
would  not  permit  strangers  to  visit  them.  But  of 
'ears  we  have  gone  to  their  seaports  for  tea  and 
and  though  at  one  of  these  ports  we  have  now  a 
b1  with  the  people,  and  are  fighting  them,  at  other 
we  are  not  disturbed,  and  our  merchants  not  only 
1  safety,  but  sometimes  go  up  the  rivers  into  the 
ry  to  see  the  inland  towns  and  cities.  Here  is  an 
nt  of  one  of  these  trips  made  by  a  party  from  the 
>f  Shanghai,  on  the  7th  July,  1857. 
ving  arranged  with  two  friends  to  take  a  trip  up 
ver,  we  left  Shanghai  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
e  wind  was  fair,  and  we  sailed  up  the  Hong  Foo 
at  a^rapid  rate.  We  were  supplied  with  abundance 
»visions,  and  with  a  good  cook  and  two  attendants, 
morning  we  found  ourselves  anchored  off  Sung 
,  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  up  the  river.  After 
tast  we  landed,  and  walked  into  the  country.    The 
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farm-hous£s  were  surrounded  with  large  ricks,  just  like 
the  hay-ricks  at  home ;  and  we  could  have  imagined  oar- 
selves  in  England.  We  went  to  the  gate  of  a  fine 
building,  most  likely  the  Zamun  or  Mandarin's  house; 
and  being  desirous  of  seeing  it,  and  the  grounds,  we 
demanded  admission,  but  in  vain.  The  old  woman  at 
the  gate,  we  imagine,  told  us  that  her  master  was  not 
at  home,  whether  true  or  not  I  dont  know. 

We  returned  to  our  boat  and  continued  our  course, 
passing  close  to  the  Sung  Kong  Hills,  which  I  had 
visited  on  our  last  trip.  We  soon  entered  the  lakes, 
going  through  them  northwards.  In  one  of  the  lakes 
there  a  small  island  with  a  temple  and  pagoda.  We 
,  landed  and  inspected  it.  The  day  was  very  clear,  and 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  hills,  and  creeks,  and  lakes, 
from  the  top  of  the  pagoda.  The  country  generally  was 
flat.  We  gave  the  priests  at  the  pagoda  a  small  piece 
of  money  and  a  book  for  their  trouble.  In  the  evening 
large  hills  became  visible  in  the  distance,  but  the  borders 
of  the  lake  were  perfectly  flat.  About  sunset,  we  entered 
the  largest  of  these  lakes  and  crossed  it  in  an  hour  or 
two  ;  but  on  reaching  the  other  side  the  boatmen  did 
not  know  which  creek  to  enter,  and  we  went  from  one 
to  another,  rousing  the  boatmen  of  other  vessels  to  ask 
them  the  way.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  happily ; 
and  I  suppose  they  found  their  way  in  good  time,  but  I 
had  gone  to  bed. 

Early  next  morning  we  commenced  our  journey  up 
the  creeks ;  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  the  men  were 
compelled  to  row.     The  weather  was  beautiful ;  and  we 
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L  and  walked  up  the  banks  of  the  creeks  to  the 
shment  of  the  natives.  There  were  large  numbers 
g  about,  which  showed  our  close  approach  to  a 
city.  This  forenoon  the  pagodas  of  Soochow  be- 
visible,  and  about  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  we  entered 
"and  canal,  said  to  be  the  largest  canal  in  the 
It  is  certainly  a  very  great  length ;  its  length  is 
liles;  its  width  where  we  saw  it  was  generally 
100  feet,  though  in  some  places  wider.  Here  and 
the  embankments  are  built  with  granite.  We 
d  the  canal  close  to  a  bridge  with  no  less  than 
ree  arches.  We  landed  and  walked  over  the 
.  It  is  a  very  substantial  and  elegant  building, 
1  evidently  very  old.  At  one  end  of  the  bridge 
s  a  large  temple,  with  huge  sculptured  figures  in 
built,  doubtless,  at  the  same  time  as  the  bridge, 
.nal  was  swarm  in  g  with  boats  of  all  kinds,  some  going 
ioming  from  Soochow,  and  the  scene  was  very  ani- 
.  About  four  o'clock  we  reached  the  bridge  at  the 
ce  of  Soochow.  There  our  large  mast  had  to  be 
down,  and  while  the  men  were  engaged  in  doing 
e  walked  about  admiring  the  prospect. 
I  massive  walls  of  the  city,  the  wide  moat,  with  its 

slopes,  the  swarms  of  human  beings  in  their 
3sque  attire,  in  their  boats  and  on  the  bridge,  the 
ous  pagodas  and  temples,  and  the  lofty  mountains 
I  distance,  formed  a  very  striking  scene  to  us 
hmen ;    and  I  can  quite  understand  the  feelings 

Chinese  who  call  Soochow  the  earthly  paradise, 
veiling  was  clear  and  beautiful.    For  about  a  mile 
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we  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  under  the  walls 
of  the  city.  At  five  o'clock  we  entered  the  suburbs,  and 
then  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  boat  to  avoid 
making  a  commotion.  From  the  windows  we  had  a 
very  good  view  of  the  buildings  and  the  people  without 
being  noticed,  except  by  those  passing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  large  and 
well  constructed.  The  water  was  crowded  with  thou- 
sands of  boats,  some  of  them  very  handsome,  and  we 
passed  under  a  few  very  fine  bridges.  The  number  of 
people  in  this  city  must  really  be  enormous,  the  thorough- 
fares reminding  one  more  of  Cheapside  and  Fleet-street 
than  those  of  any  other  place  I  can  think  of.  The 
difference  is,  that  in  London  carriages  are  used  instead 
of  boats.  You  may  conceive  the  extent  of  the  town 
when  I  mention  that  it  took  us  three  hours  and  a  half 
to  make  our  way  through  the  lesser  part,  which  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  pass  as  we  were  benighted  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  and  we  sat  down  to  dinner  while  our 
boat  continued  its  course  through  the  crowd.  Our  ears 
were  continuously  annoyed  by  the  squabbles  of  the 
boatmen.  One  woman  whose  boat  we  were  so  unfo^ 
tunate  as  to  come  in  contact  with  was  particularly 
violent ;  and  we  heard  her  giving  vent  to  her  wrath,  not 
only  by  words,  but  by  violent  kicks  against  the  sides  of 
her  own  vessel. 

However,  safely  out  of  Soochow  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  going  up  the  canal  for  half  a  mile  further,  we 
anchored  for  the  night.  We  took  a  moonlight  walk  in 
the  country  before  going  to  bed,  and  did  not  meet  one 
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1  being — a  strange  contrast  to  the  din  and  tumult 
d  just  escaped  in  the  city. 

5  following  morning  we  found  ourselves  near  the 
»f  the  mountains,  and  landed  with  the  intention  of 
ng  one  of  them.  Two  miles  walking  brought  us 
le  hills,  pretty  and  wooded,  like  those  near  Hong 
We  climbed  one  of  them,  with  the  intention  of 
g  out  for  the  best  path  up  the  mountains.  We 
,  however,  that  the  journey  would  be  long ;  and  as 
^an  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  sun  we  abandoned  our 
ion,  returned  to  our  boat,  and  passed  through  a 
J  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  next  came  to  a 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  custom-house  barrier, 
was  closed,  and  crowds  of  boats  were  waiting  for 
to  pass.  After  breakfast  we  got  on  deck  and 
d  ourselves  to  the  people  in  the  boats  and  on  the 
.  In  the  next  boat  was  a  number  of  young  ladies 
ig  out  upon  us  with  great  curiosity.  I  handed 
a  cigar,  which  one  of  them  lighted  and  began  to 
5.  The  officials  were  very  polite,  and  at  once  gave 
I  for  the  barrier  to  be  opened  to  let  us  through, 
irough  we  went,  with  our  English  flag  flying.  The 
5  on  the  banks  followed  us  in  our  journey  across 
>wn.  At  the  end  of  the  town  a  great  crowd  had 
l^d,  and  a  Mandarin,  attended  by  a  soldier  and  a 
it,  came  up  and  ordered  us  to  stop.  This  of  course 
1,  and  invited  the  Mandarin  on  board.  He  came 
le  boat  with  his  attendants,  and  sat  down  in  the 
The  servant  stood  at  the  door,  and  the  soldier 
ted  guard  outside.     He  first  asked  us  if  we  had  a 
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passport  from  our  Consul.  We  told  him  we  had  not, 
but  pointed  to  our  flag.  He  got  paper  and  pencil  and 
wrote  down  our  names  and  country,  the  trading  houses 
with  which  we  were  connected,  and  the  route  we  had 
taken.  On  telling  him  where  we  were  going,  he  said 
that  the  creeks  were  not  deep  enough  for  our  boat,  and 
told  us  that  we  had  better  go  back.  This,  I  believe, 
was  merely  a  polite  way  of  insisting  on  our  retracing 
our  steps.  He  spoke,  I  thought,  rather  gruffly  to  tlie 
boys  and  boatmen,  though  he  was  civil  enough  to  our- 
selves. On  his  departure  we,  of  course,  showed  our 
politeness  by  a  profusion  of  bows,  but  had  he  unde^ 
stood  my  own  remarks,  I  fear  he  would  not  have  felt 
highly  flattered,  as  I  was  giving  utterance  to  my  feelings 
of  displeasure,  by  anything  but  complimentary  epithets, 
and  expressing  a  wish  that  I  might  never  see  him  SLgainl 
However,  I  gave  him  a  book  as  a  mark  of  my  esteem, 
which  he  graciously  accepted,  and  handed  at  once  to 
his  servant. 

The  boatmen  took  us  back  a  short  distance,  and  then 
turned  down  a  creek  which  led  to  where  we  wanted  to 
go.  At  the  top  of  this  creek  there  is  a  branch  custom- 
house, and  a  custom-house  officer  came  on  board  and 
looked  into  our  cabin.  This  man  was  excessively  polite, 
and  he  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  presents  of  a  few 
cigars  and  a  book.  He  allowed  us  to  continue  our 
journey  in  peace.  We  had  not  gone  far  however,  before 
we  got  into  another  trouble  of  a  different  kind.  The 
water  of  the  creeks  was  very  shallow,  and  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  on.    In  passing  a  town  we  had  about 
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six  score  of  the  natives  helping  to  pull  us  along  with 
ropes,  a  service  which  they  performed  with  great  glee, 
as  foreigners  must  be  very  unusual  visitants  in  their 
parts.  The  only  payment  they  got  was  the  scattering  of 
a  few  handsful  of  coin  among  them,  and  as  they  were 
principally  boys,  they  seemed  very  well  pleased.  The 
creeks  winded  amongst  the  mountains ;  and  the  scenery 
was  very  refreshing  to  our  eyes,  for  we  live  perpetually 
in  a  dead  6at.  In  the  afternoon  we  stuck  fast  in  a 
bridge,  and  could  move  neither  one  way  nor  another. 
This  was  also  in  the  heart  of  a  town,  but  the  inhabitants 
were  not  so  civil  as  those  in  the  morning.  They  gave 
us  no  assistance,  but  shouted  and  laughed,  and  appearied 
greatly  to  enjoy  our  plight.  Some  even  spat  upon  us 
from  the  bridge,  and  called  us  Yang  Quytse,  or  foreign 
devils.  However,  after  much  labour,  we  managed  to 
get  free ;  and  retracing  our  steps,  went  down  another 
creek,  and  reached  the  entrance  to  the  lake  a  little  after 
sunset,  where  we  anchored  for  the  night. 

We  are  not  able  at  this  time,  for  this  is  a  long  piece 
already,  to  tell  you  more  of  what  these  travellers  saw 
among  this  singular  people;  but  we  have  some  more 
curious  things  to  mention  about  the  Chinese  as  soon  as 
we  have  opportunity.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  all  these 
myriads  of  people  are  living  without  bibles  or  sabbath- 
days — without  God,  and  without  Christ,  and  so  without 
hope  in  the  world.  But  christians  in  England  are  now 
sending  them  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ. 
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what  boys  make  out  of  oat  stems,  called  a  jokawn  in 
Ireland,  only  twice  as  harsh,  and  ten  times  as  loud.  I 
was  sitting  one  morning  in  the  veranda  of  a  friend's 
bungalow,  when  one  of  those  men,  attended  by  a  boy, 
came  up,  and  after  making  salam,  requested  permission 
to  try  his  skill  in  discovering  snakes  in  the  compound. 
My  friend  told  him  that  he  had  been  several  months 
residing  there,  and  had  never  seen  one;  however,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  some  ladies  lately  arrived  from 
England,  the  man  was  told  to  try  if  he  could  find  any. 
Making  another  salam,  he  started  off,  and  began  play- 
ing and  strolling  about  the  compound,  stopping  occa- 
sionally as  if  to  look  about  him.  After  a  short  time  he 
returned,  saying  he  felt  sure  a  snake  was  in  or  near  the 
sheep-house.  This  was  exactly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  spot  from  which  he  had  set  out,  and 
thither  we  all  went  in  a  body.  The  house  was  quite 
empty,  all  the  sheep  being  out  grazing,  and  we  followed 
the  snake-charmer  in,  who  moved  about  inside  as  if 
uncertain  which  way  to  turn.  He  then  ceased  playing, 
and  addressed  the  snake-tribe,  calling  them  his  father 
and  mother,  the  light  of  his  life,  the  patrons  of  his 
caste ;  that  he  would  never  hurt  them,  or  let  any  one 
else  do  so ;  he  would  only  keep  them  three  days,  feed 
them  well,  and  then  release  them  far  away  in  the  jungle. 
This  farce  continued  for  a  while,  when  he  stopped  oppo- 
site a  small  hole  in  the  mud-wall  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  in  which  he  inserted  his  finger,  and  pulling  out 
a  piece  of  the  mud,  disclosed  a  snake  about  two  feet 
long  coiled  up  inside.     This  he  took  out  and  handled, 
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tied  it  round  his  neck,  and  let  it  bite  his  hand,  pretend 
ing  it  gave  him  great  pain. 

The  man  produced  a  blue  bag,  into  which  the  snake 
glided  as  if  accustomed  to  it.  This,  and  there  being 
no  marks  of  bites  on  the  man*s  hands,  confirmed  me  in 
the  belief  that  the  snake  was  a  tame  one,  and  I  told 
him  so;  which  he  denied  indignantly,  saying  it  was 
very  poisonous,  and  begged  for  a  small  present  and  he 
would  go. 

This  we  refused,  saying  we  would  first  test  his  truth 
by  letting  the  snake  bite  a  fowl ;  and  if  it  died  in  a  short 
time,  he  should  get  what  he  asked  ;  otherwise,  we  would 
kill  the  snake,  and  thrust  him  out  as  an  impostor.  In 
vain  he  protested — we  were  inexorable :  the  fowl  was 
brought,  and  we  told  him  to  proceed ;  when,  finding 
there  was  no  other  resource,  he  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  confessed  that  the  snake  was  a  tame  one  with  the 
fangs  extracted,  and  that  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
sheep-house  by  his  boy  whilst  he  was  pretending  to  look 
in  another  direction ;  and  finally  begged  us  not  to  de- 
prive a  poor  man  of  the  means  of  earning  his  bread,  by 
destroying  the  snake.  As  we  had  obtained  what  we 
wanted — namely,  satisfied  ourselves  on  the  subject,  we 
dismissed  him  with  a  few  pice,  noway  abashed  at  the 
detection  of  his  imposture. 

The  different  varieties  of  snakes  are  almost  innu- 
merable. In  our  Hindustanee  dictionary,  I  find  forty- 
five  different  words  signifying  serpent  or  snake,  and  of 
course  many  must  be  omitted  in  a  work  of  the  kind, 
from  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  nmn- 
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ber  of  different  species  that  exist.  Of  these,  the  greater 
number  are  altogether  harmless,  others  slightly  poison- 
ous— that  is  to  say,  their  bite  would  be  attended  with 
some  pain  and  inflammation,  but  not  fatal  consequences, 
except  to  the  smaller  class  of  animals.  Comparatively 
few  species  are  deadly,  of  which  the  most  common  are 
the  cobra  da  capello  and  the  karait ;  the  latter  is  beau- 
tifully marked  with  black  and  brown  spots,  and  seldom 
exceeds  twenty  inches  or  two  feet  in  length ;  but  its 
small  sizei  only  adds  to  the  danger,  by  rendering  it  so 
difficult  to  be  seen.  Some  people  assert  that  no  bite 
would  prove  fatal  if  the  proper  remedies  were  applied 
immediately. 

The  most  successful  treatment  seems  to  be  sucking 
and  cleansing  the  wound  at  once,  administering  re- 
peated doses  of  eau  de  luce,  or  if  that  is  not  at  hand, 
brandy  or  other  stimulants ;  also  keeping  the  patient  in 
constant  exercise,  and  preventing  his  giving  way  to  the 
drowsiness  which  always  comes  on  as  soon  as  the  virus 
has  had  time  to  circulate  in  the  system. '  The  natives 
have  many  remedies,  some  of  which  appear  very  absurd ; 
but  thfey  answer  the  required  purpose,  as  very  few 
deaths  occur  amongst  them  from  this  cause. 

I  was  walking  in  my  veranda  one  evening  when  I 
observed  a  snake  gliding  along  the  walk  and  making  for 
his  hole  in  the  opposite  bank.  I  looked  about  for  a 
switch  or  whip,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  within 
reach.  A  moment  more,  and  he  would  have  escaped, 
when,  actuated  by  a  sudden  impulse,  I  seized  him  by 
the  tail  just  as  he  was  entering  his  hole,  and  threw  him 
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back  several  yards,  shouting  to  the  servants  to  b 
stick  to  despatch  him.  They  v^rere  deaf  or  stupic 
a  soul  appeared  to  hear  me.  The  snake  picked  h 
up,  and  began  wriggling  back  towards  his  doi 
Growing  excited,  I  seized  a  couple  of  stones,  and 
them  at  him  ;  both  shots  told,  for  one  went  throu 
window,  and  another  killed  a  pet  ban  turn.  Ag 
approached  the  hole,  and  again  I  jerked  him  b 
before.  The  confounded  servants  either  could  : 
would  not  hear  me ;  and  as  he  drew  near  his  h 
the  third  time,  I  prepared  to  repeat  my  former  < 
ment,  but  the  rascal  had  grown  too  knowing  for  n 
time;  he  deliberately  turned  round  and  enten 
hole  tail-foremost — not  only  this,  but  he  had  the 
dence  to  stick  out  his  tongue  at  me  just  before  hii 
disappeared ! 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  this  story  that  tl 
pent  has  lost  none  of  the  subtlety  he  possessed  in 
times ;  they  may,  however,  rely  upon  it,  that  if  the 
meet  one  he  will  be  quite  as  anxious  to  part  comp 
themselves.  There  may  be  fear,  but  there  can 
danger  unless  you  tread  on  the  reptile,  or  oth 
injure  it.  The  best  way  to  destroy  it  is  to  get  c 
alongside,  and  give  it  a  smart  tap  on  the  back 
riding  whip  or  pliant  switch — a  very  slight  bio 
dislocate  the  vertebra,  and  then  the  enemy  is  a 
mercy.  Many,  however,  escape,  owing  to  the  obj 
all  high-caste  Hindoos  have  to  killing  them ;  parti( 
if  they  have  bitten  any  one,  as  they  consider  that  1 
the  snake  in  that  case  signs  the  death-warrant 
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on  bitten.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  prejudice 
that  I  once  saw  a  petition  sent  into  the  magistrate's 
•t  by  a  Hindoo  widow,  who  accused  a  certain  Mus- 
aan  trooper  of  having  caused  the  death  of  her  hus- 
i,  by  killing  a  snake  immediately  after  it  had  bitten 
deceased.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  magistrate's 
let  was ;  "  Sarved  him  right." 


THE   HAPPY  NEGRO   GIRL. 

Philuppo,  in  his  history  of  Jamaica,  relates  the 
•wing  pleasing  particulars  of  the  closing  scene  in 
life  of  a  young  negro  female,  who  had  been  one  of 
first  in  the  sabbath-school,  at  Spanish  Town,  and 
*wards  became  one  of  its  steadiest  and  most 
»ted  teachers. 

Her  death  was  among  the  most  tranquil,  happy,  and 
nphant,  of  any  that  have  been  recorded.  When  the 
er  entered  her  apartment  for  the  last  time,  which 
after  an  absence  of  some  months  from  the  island, 
)und  her  sitting  upon  her  bed  propped  up  by  pillows, 
iting  his  arrival ;  and  never  will  he  forget  the  cir- 
stances  of  the  interview.  Eagerly  grasping  his 
i,  she  faintly  articulated,  *  See,  here  I  am,  minister, 

sitting  up  waiting  your  return,  which  I  have  been 
ing  for,  and  which  my  heavenly  Father  has  been  so 
1  as  to  allow  me  to  see,'  and  then  lifting  up  her  eyes 
leaven,  glistening  with  love,  and  gratitude,  and 
iemess,  she  exclaimed,  *  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy 
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servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  se 
salvation.     I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  0 
O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting;   O  Grave,  where 
victory  ?  the  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strei 
sin  is  the  law ;    but  thanks  be  unto  God  who  giv< 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'    I 
had  made  rapid  inroads  upon  her  once  apparently 
and  vigorous  constitution,  and  it  was  evident  thai 
had  already  begun  to  execute  his  commission, 
late  in  the  evening  when  this  visit  was  paid,  a 
writer  hastened  home,  intending  to  see  her  again 
following  morning ;   but  he  saw  her  no  more.     £ 
after  his  departure,  she  handed  her  Bible  to  a 
friend,  requesting  her  to  read  a  favourite  chap 
verse  or  two  of  a  hymn  was  then  sung,  and  j 
offered ;  in  the  midst  of  this  latter  exercise  she  < 
expired. 

'  Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  groand, 
Nor  weary  wom-K)at  winds  exjrfre  more  soft.' 

Upwards  of  four  hundred  persons,  includin 
teachers  and  children  of  the  sabbath-school,  fol 
her  remains  to  the  grave.  A  solemn  and  melting  £ 
was  afterwards  held,  when  not  fewer  than  seven,  < 
young  persons,  were  savingly  impressed  with  the  i 
nities  of  the  evening,  and  are  now  following  the  de< 
as  she  followed  Christ — ornaments  to  the  churc 
blessings  to  all  around  them. 

'I  saw  the  end  of  time,  and  the  grand  birth 

Of  the  new  heavens  and  new-created  eartii. 

Saw  1  the  negro?    Tes,  I  saw  her  there 

In  those  bright  robes  the  Saviour's  followers  wear.*" 
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TfiB  RomaDs,  from  being  a.  small  people  inhabiting  tlie 
City  of  Home,  in  Italy,  became  the  most  mighty  naiion 
npon  earth,  conquering  one  nation  after  another,  until 
they  had  extended  tlieir  dominion  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  then  known  world. 

In  achieving  these  conquests,  they  inflicted  great  mis- 
chief and  misery  upon  the  nations  they  subdued ;  and 
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robbing  them  of  their  riches  and  ornaments,  1 
them,  along  with  numerous  bands  of  captives,  t 
their  triumphant  return  to  the  great  city — the  i 
of  the  world. 

A  few  years  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Chi 
great  Eoman  Generals — Pompey  and  Julius  ( 
had  done  much  in  this  way,  as  public  murder< 
robbers — for  they  were  nothing  else.  At  the  1 
our  Lord  the  world  was  at  peace;  but,  as  he 
would  be,  in  a  few  years  after  his  death  the  Jews : 
against  the  Romans,  who  again  invaded  Judea  i 
siege  to  Jerusalem ;  which,  with  its  famous  tem] 
destroyed,  and  thousands  of  the  people,  afu 
suffering,  were  either  slaughtered  or  sold  as  sla^ 

When  any  great  deed  like  this^^^Mts  done,  the  '. 
would  erect,  in  or  near  their  di^a  triumphal 
celebrate  the  event.  As  many  as  twenty-one  < 
are  mentioned  by  Boman  writers ;  but  the  ruins 
five  of  them  remain.  The  picture  at  the  head  c 
a  representation  of  one  of  them. 

Of  the  arch  erected  to  commemorate  the  des 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  we  are  told  that 
Arcus  Tin,  or  Arch  of  Titus,  was  erected  to  i 
our  of  Titus,  after  his  conquest  of  Judea,  but 
finished  until  after  his  death.  On  this  arch, 
represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven  on  f 
The  ornaments  on  this  arch  represent  the  spc 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in  triumphal 
sion,  and  are  among  Xhe  \i^%\»  ^^^cvmens  of 
sculpture" 
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Another  writer  says : — "  At  the  close  of  the  great 
triumph  which  w.as  adjudged  by  the  Roman  Senate  to 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  conjointly  (after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem)  we  find  that  the  long  procession  of  haughty 
victors  and  of  drooping  captives  closes  at  the  beautiful 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Josephus  particularly 
mentions  that  the  *  golden  candlestick,*  the  *  book  of  the 
law,*  and  the  *  golden  table,'  formed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished part  of  the  spoils  of  prostrate  Judea  on  this 
her  great  day  of  humiliation.  He  also  tells  us  that 
Vespasian  afterwards  deposited  the  *  golden  table'  and 
the  candlestick,  as  the  trophies  which  he  most  highly 
prized,  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  peace  which  was 
raised  by  himself  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  in  a  state 
of  repose ;  while  *  the  Jews'  law,  and  the  purples  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary,  were  lodged  with  great  care 
and  reverence  in  the  palace.'  From  the  well-known  bos 
relief  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  an  object  of  such  deep 
interest  to  every  thoughtful  student  of  Scripture  history, 
we  obtain  representations,  not  only  of  the  candlestick 
and  of  the  table  of  shew-bread,  but  of  the  silver 
trumpets  also — those  hallowed  instruments  used  only 
by  the  priests,  which  proclaimed  the  festivals,  sum- 
moned the  leaders  of  the  people,  gave  forth  the  signal 
of  battle,  and  sounded  the  note  pf  retreat.  To  the  Jew, 
this  arch  of  Titus  is  a  monument  of  most  mournful 
meaning ;  and  it  is  even  said,  that  an  outcast  child  of 
Abraham  is  never  known  to  walk  beneatk  l\va.l  ^^'^- 
temptuou5  record  of  his  country's  faW,  wci^  qI  \iv3»  «^^ 
abandonment  by  Heaven !    A  little  pal\i\<ja^  xx^wj  '^'^  ^"^^^ 
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tinguished  sweeping  round  the  arch,  which  has  probably 
been  trodden  by  many  a  weary  exile,  with  downcast 
brow  and  with  a  drooping  spirit." 

The  same  writer  pursues  an  interesting  inquiry  as  to 
what  became  of  these  spoils  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  and 
traces  them  from  Rome  to  Carthage  in  the  year  456, 
and  thence  to  Constantinople  in  534  ;  from  whence  it  is 
said  they  were  removed  to  a  splendid  christian  chureh 
in  Jerusalem,  built  by  the  Greek  Emperor.  In  614,  the 
Persians  invaded  the  city,  and  robbing  it  of  its  treasures, 
it  is  supposed  they  carried  them  away.  Whether  it  was 
so  or  not  has  not  been  ascertained.  At  all  events  they 
have  never  since  been  heard  of.  But  this  is  now  of 
little  matter  compared  with  the  better  blessings  of  the 
christian  religion,  of  which  they  were  only  the  types— 
"  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  which  it  is  our 
privilege  to  enjoy. 

Another  remarkable  fact  we  wish  our  young  readers 
to  notice  is,  that  this  beautiful  arch  of  Titus  was  erected 
by  the  Romans,  who  were  heathen  idolaters.  They 
little  thought  when  they  erected  it,  that  it  would  be  a 
memorial  monument  for  hundreds  of  years  of  the  truth 
of  the  christian  religion  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  awful 
prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  respecting  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sutferings  that  would  then  be  en- 
dured. Thus  does  God  make  the  pride,  as  well  as  the 
wrath  of  man,  to  praise  Him,  humbling  the  one  and  re- 
straining the  other  at  His  will  for  His  own  glory ! 
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FEMALE  MISSIONAKIES   IN   INDIA. 

It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  tbat  all 
the  false  religions 
of  the  world  make 
woman  the  slave 
of  man.  Women 
and  girls  are  al- 
ways treated  by 
kMahommedaDB 
■  and  Pagans  as  if 
'they  had  uo  souls. 
I  But  the  Christian 
|Religion  lifts  wo- 
lffian up  from  her 
degradation  and 
bondage,  and  makes  her  the  equal,  the  friend,  and  tiie 
companion  of  man. 

As  aoon  as  the  christian  women  of  this  country  heard 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  millions  of  girls  and 
women  in  India,  they  felt  pity  for  them,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  set  about  doing  something  for  their 
good.  At  length  a  Ladies  Society  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don for  sending  out  female  missionaries  to  India;  and 
tfais  Society  has  sent  out  many,  who  have  been  ver^ 
useful  in  forming  schools  for  girls  in  TtWAOUS  parta  of 
that  country. 
About  two  years  t^o  this  Society  sent  out  two  young 
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ladies  connected  with  the  General  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  We  have  already  printed  some  of  the  letters 
which  they  sent  to  us  describing  what  sort  of  a  country 
India  is,  and  telling  us  about  their  schools  and  their 
little  black  scholars,  which  we  expect  you  have  read  And 
well  remember. 

The  picture  is  a  representation  of  one  of  these  ladies 
talking  to  one  of  her  scholars ;  for  they  not  only  tmeh 
them  in  classes  as  we  do  in  our  schools,  but  they  talk 
with  them  separately  as  they  have  opportunity,  about 
their  souls,  and  about  sin,  and  about  salvation.  Some 
of  these  little  black  girls  love  the  Saviour,  and  many 
have  been  baptized  and  joined  to  the  church.  Others 
have  died  happy  in  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  are  now,  we 
have  no  doubt,  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb ! 
Take  care  you  English  children,  or  these  black  children 
of  distant  India  will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  be- 
fore you.  That  would  be  sad  indeed;  not  that  they 
should  go  in,  but  that  you  should  be  shut  out  Those 
were  awful  words  which  our  Lord  used  when  he  said : — 
"  And  I  say  unto  you,  That  many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.** 

One  of  the  young  ladies  who  went  out  two  years  ago 
has  sent  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  their  voyage 
•which  we  give  next.  You  will  be  much  pleased  on 
reading  it. 
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NOTES   OF  A  VOYAGE   TO   INDIA. 

BT  MISS  HARRISON. 

We  went  on  board  the  vessel  off  Portsmouth,  Aug.  1 3, 
and  hoisted  our  anchor  about  halfpast  eight  in  the 
evening.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  when  I  felt  we 
were  indeed  going,  or  when  I  gazed  for  the  last  time  on 
the  shores  of  my  dear  native  land.  I  shall  always  think 
of  England  as  I  beheld  her  then,  lighted  and  gilded  by 
the  rays  of  the  most  glorious  sunset  I  ever  beheld.  The 
voyage  is  considered  to  have  commenced  when  we  have 
lost  sight  of  land,  which  we  did  on  the  night  of  the 
15th.  We  had  most  beautiful  weather,  not  in  the  least 
rough.  The  first  day  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  vessel 
rolled  very  much,  but  I  enjoyed  it  for  awhile^  though  it 
required  quite  an  effort  to  prevent  falling  upon  my 
next  neighbour.  The  first  sabbath  at  sea  I  enjoyed 
greatly :  we  had  service  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
After  breakfast  on  Monday,  the  Captain  rose  and  said, 
"  From  this  time  we  shall  have  worship  every  morning 
in  the  cuddy ;  those  who  do  not  wish  to  join  us  may 
retire."  We  were  all  much  pleased  with  the  Captain's 
decision.  He  h«>s  staid  each  day  since,  also  several  of 
the  passengers.  We  have  everything  we  could  wish  for ; 
and  as  much  religious  liberty  as  though  we  were  in  our 
own  homes. 

28rd.  The  weather  is  still  most  glorious ;  the  bright 
clear  sky,  soft  breeze,  and  the  dancing  sparkling  blue 
water  seem  almost  like  a  dream.     But  the  nights,  X 
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think,  are  preferable  to  the  days ;  the  pure  sky,  the 
gentle  beautiful  light  of  the  moon  and  stars,  their  quiet 
reflection  upon  the  peaceful  waters,  make  me  feel  as 
though  I  were  in  another  and  an  untainted  world.  I 
never  feel,  when  on  deck  in  the  evening,  the  least  incli- 
nation for  bed.  I  could  sit  and  gaze,  and  drink  in  the 
quiet*  grandeur  of  the  scene  all  the  night  long. 

We  have  spoken  several  vessels  the  last  week.  Speak- 
ing a  vessel  is  most  interesting ;  the  conversation  is 
carried  on  by  flags,  by  which  means  they  can  gain  all 
the  information  desired. 

Q4th.  The  last  two  days  the  sea  has  been  beautifully 
calm,  and  so  slight  has  been  our  motion,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  looking  at  the  water,  we  might  almost  have 
imagined  we  were  on  land ;  although  we  were  then 
sailing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Last  night  the  wind  changed  many 
times;  of  course  the  sails  of  the  ship  required  con- 
stantly altering.  The  noise  occasioned  by  this,  and  the 
tremendous  shower  of  rain,  with  the  pitching  and  toss- 
ing of  the  vessel,  prevented  me  from  sleeping.  Many 
times  last  night  I  thought,  as  I  lay  on  my  couch,  the 
next  moment  I  should  stand  on  my  head,  when  in  a 
second  the  vessel  would  pitch  the  other  way,  and  before 
I  could  recover  myself  I  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
coming  in  closer  contact  with  the  floor  than  was  agree- 
able. I  could  laugh  heartily  and  enjoy  this  state  of 
things  for  a  season,  but  when  they  continue  very  long 
they  make  me  feel  rather  "  so  so,"  as  they  say  here  on 
board  ship. 
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26th.  About  eight  o*clock  last  night  a  very  strong 
Ind  began  to  blow ;  the  sails  were  nearly  all  set,  so 
at  until  they  were  taken  in  we  appeared  to  be  in  great 
,nger.  We  were  driving  along  at  a  terrific  rate,  one 
ie  of  the  vessel  almost  down  to  the  water.  It  has 
ntinued  much  in  the  same  way  all  to-day.  During 
6  night  one  of  the  large  sails  was  rent,  and  at  break- 
5t  this  morning  another  was  blown  away.  From 
elve  o'clock  yesterday,  to  the  same  hour  to-day,  we 
ive  come  two  hundred  and  ten  miles.  The  sea  looks 
rfully  grand,  rising  in  huge  mountains  on  each  side 
us,  and  our  ship  running  sideways  between.  If  any 
le  wants  to  feel  his  utter  helplessness  and  insignifi- 
nce,  and  the  greatness,  power,  and  majesty  of  God, 
e  sea  is  the  place  of  all  others  to  experience  this  feel- 
g.  You  feel  most  emphatically  that  your  life  hangs 
I  a  thread,  which  is  held  by  an  Almighty  hand,  and  it 
ads  you  to  look  out  of  self  and  cling  alone  to  the  great 
uler  of  all  things.  I  did  not  feel  really  afraid  last 
ght,  but  awe-struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
tried  to  think  and  feel  that  my  Father  was  holding 
ese  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  then  I  felt 
fe,  for  I  knew  that  not  one  wave  could  dash  over  me 
ithout  his  permission. 

Sept.  Ist.  The  heat  increases  in  intensity;  we  are 
ithin  ten  degrees  of  the  equator,  and  are  almost  he- 
lmed. It  is  a  common  thing  in  this  latitude  to  remain 
veral  days  without  making  any  progress,  but  the 
jautiful  past  of  the  voyage  fills  me  with  hope  for  the 
ture.     The  nearer  we  approach  the  equator  the  more 
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Splendid  the  nights  hecome.  Last  evening  we 
several  shooting  stars,  and  a  meteor  which  resembl 
rocket  when  it  exploded,  and  appeared  to  fall  like  l 
stars,  red,  hlue,  and  green.  The  colours  were 
hrilliant.  We  have  about  eighty  sheep  on  boai 
quantity  of  pigs,  a  great  number  of  fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  a  cow  and  a  calf.  The  captain  took  us  tbr 
his  farm-yard,  as  he  calls  it,  the  other  day,  P«or  tb 
they  are  closely  stowed  together.  The  first  moi 
when  I  awoke  1  had  to  wonder  where  I  was ;  the  < 
ing  of  the  cock,  the  cackling  of  the  hens  and  geese 
the  squeaking  of  the  pigs,  seemed  so  incompatible 
my  former  ideas  of  board  a  ship,  that  for  the  mom 
imagined  I  was  at  a  farm  on  a  visit,  but  a  sudden  1 
of  my  habitation  quickly  dispelled  these  blissful  id 
Sept.  3rd.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  we  m€ 
breakfast,  we  perceived  by  the  uneasiness  of  the  ca 
that  something  unusual  was  expected.  He  told  i 
were  in  the  region  of  squalls,  and  one  might  con 
unexpectedly  any  moment.  He  judged  from  the  c 
that  a  very  severe  one  was  coming,  though  he  i 
not  alarm  us  by  saying  so.  But  we  were  not  Ion] 
in  doubt.  In  a  very  few  minutes  every  sailor  in  th< 
was  at  his  post ;  and  the  scene  which  ensued  the 
half  hour  baffles  all  description.  The  hauling  in  c 
sails,  the  shouting  of  the  officers  giving  orders  a 
top  of  their  voices,  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  an 
racing  to  and  fro  of  the  sailors,  who  might  just 
been  drawn  out  of  the  sea  so  wet  were  they,  a 
better  imagined   by  you  than  described   by  me. 
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abated  soon  after  ten,  and  the  captain  sent  round  to  say 
there  would  be  service  at  halfpast  ten.  We  were  pleased 
that  amidst  all  the  bustle  this  should  have  been  in  his 
thoughts.  The  day  continued  beautifully  fine  till  after 
evening  service,  when  another  squall  of  wind  came  on. 
This  I  enjoyed  much.  We  wrapt  our  cloaks  around  us, 
and  tied  on  our  bonnets,  and  went  on  deck,  where  we 
stayed  until  bed  time.  It  was  a  solem,  yet  very  grand 
scene!  The  whole  of  Sunday  night,  Monday,  and 
Monday  night,  continued  very  squally,  though  we  had 
nothing  to  fear,  the  rain  being  the  principle  annoyance. 
Tuesday  and  to-day  we  are  quite  becalmed.  The  sea 
looks  like  glass,  it  is  so  smooth,  and  the  vessel  rolls  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other  with  a  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable motion.  We  are  now  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  line,  and  the  sun  is  intensely  hot ;  its  strong  glare, 
as  it  strikes  upon  the  glassy  sea,  causes  my  eyes  to  ache 
painfully. 

6th.  Last  evening  I  was  very  much  amused  by  wit- 
nessing a  custom  which  is  common  amongst  sailors. 
The  burying  of  the  dead  horse.  The  sailors  are  always 
paid  a  month  in  advance.  Last  night  was  the  last  of 
their  month,  so  they  fastened  a  quantity  of  sheep  skins 
together,  stuffed  them  to  represent  a  horse,  and  put  it 
on  the  back  of  a  man,  who  was  quite  hid  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  legs.  In  his  hands  he  held  two  pieces  of 
wood,  which  assisted  him  in  walking ;  in  the  dimness 
of  twilight,  those  who  had  not  been  initiated,  for  a  time 
supposed  it  was  a  living  monster.  It  was  taken  round 
the  lower  deck  several  times  in  procession,  accompanied 
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by  music,  dancing,  and  singing ;  and  amidst  the 
and  songs  of  the  sailors  it  was  hoisted  aloft,  and  then 
cast  into  the  sea.    It  was  a  very  amusmg,  and  not  at  all 
disngreeable,  diversion  from  the  monotony  of  our  every 
day  life. 

lOth.  The  last  two  days  we  have  had  a  brisk  wind, 
though  not  in  the  right  direction — first  we  were  going 
towards  Africa,  now  towards  South  America — ^but  we 
expect  it  will  change  for  the  better  shortly.  The  strong 
glare  of  light  is  very  painful  to  the  eyes  this  moming; 
we  are  within  two  degrees  of  the  equator;  there  isDOt 
a  cloud  to  be  seen  ;  I  never  saw  such  an  unsullied  skj. 
The  wind  has  changed  again ;  it  is  much  more  favoa^ 
able  now,  and  the  strong  breeze  makes  it  rather  cool  at 
present,  but  in  a  few  hours  we  expect  it  to  be  very  hot 

We  hear  a  good  bit  of  talk  among  the  sailors  and 
midshiptnen  of  Neptune  s  visit,  and  great  preparations 
are  being  made  acconiingly,  the  exact  nature  of  whidi 
visit  I  cannot  understand. 

I  have  seen  a  few  of  the  wonderful  innumerable  cretr 
tures  which  inhabit  the  great  deep;  shoals  of  fish, 
thousands  of  porpoises  chasing  each  other,  sea  serpents, 
grampuses  twenty  feet  long,  a  small  whale  spouting 
water  into  the  air,  and  many  many  other  singular  sea 
objects.  **  O  Lii)rd,  how  manifold  are  thy  worics!  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of 
thy  riches.  So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are 
things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great 
beasts.  These  wait  all  upou  thee:  that  thou  mayeat 
give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.** 
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THE   SLY  OLD  THIEF. 

Tnre  is  a  sly  old  thief,  that  steals 

Our  comforts  day  by  day, 
And  yet  his  pilfering  hand  conceals, 

And  softly  hies  away. 
I'll  just  describe  the  hale  old  man, 
That  you  may  catch  him  if  you  can : — 

He's  nearly  bald  they  say, 
Except  a  lock  of  hair  before. 
And  all  his  face  is  wrinkled  o'er. 

He  has  a  weapon  in  his  hand. 

Of  wondrous  magic  powers. 
Which  spreads  destruction  o'er  the  land, 

And  mows  down  all  the  flowers ; 
There's  nought  so  strong,  or  great,  or  blithe, 
But  falls  before  his  direful  scythe, 

Oft  in  a  few  short  hours ; 
And  among  other  famous  things. 
He  has  a  pair  of  spreading  wings. 

He  gathers  all  the  orchard  bloom, 

And  robs  the  gardens  fair ; 
He  steals  the  roses'  sweet  perfume, 

And  lays  the  landscape  bare ; 
And,  when  he  passes  through  the  town. 
Sometimes  he'll  kick  the  steeple  down. 

And  plague  the  people  there : 
There  is  no  place,  where'er  I've  been. 
But  there  his  ravages  I've  seen. 

My  native  place  he  spoil'd  so  far. 
That  now  to  me  'tis  strange ;  k 
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The  pathways  which  I  thought  so  fair, 

And  where  I  used  to  range ; 
My  dear  .companions  and  my  briie. 
Ah !  he  has  taken  from  my  side : 

So  great  indeed  the  change, 
My  youthful  projects  are  all  crost. 
And  all  their  expectation  lost. 

From  Memory's  album  oft  his  pen 

Blots  many  a  useful  page ; 
He  takes  the  strength  from  mighty  men, 

The  learning  from  the  sage ; 
And  beauty's  bloom,  and  love's  desire. 
And  hero's  zeal,  and  poet's  fire, 

Are  borne  away  from  age ; 
No  eartlly  blessing  can  you  feel, 
But  Time  will  soon  contrive  to  steal. 

But,  let  us  not  despair,  for  yet 

There  is  one  pearl  so  true. 
That  Time's  light  hand  no  hold  can  get. 

His  scythe  is  powerless  too ; 
It  is  the  Love  of  God,  which  brings 
A  foretaste  of  eternal  things. 

And  forms  the  soul  anew : 
Time's  efforts,  be  they  sharp  or  long. 
Will  beautify  and  make  it  strong. 

He  ask'd  his  friend,  old  Death,  to  aid 

The  Christian  to  assail ; 
And  oft  a  fearful  fight  they  made. 

O'er  mercy  to  prevail ; 
The  body  fell  amidst  the  strife, 
And  Death  put  out  the  lamp  of  life; 

But  grace  can  never  fail : 
The  righteous  soul  will  shine  on  high, 
When  Time,  and  Death  itself  shall  die. 


/ 
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THE  GRKAT  WALL  OF  CHINA 

0ns  of  the  most 
astODishmg  re- 
maias  of  antiquity 
now  in  tbe  world, 
_^  IS  that  prodigious 
C^  >(.  wall,  which  was 
J^  bnilt  by  the  Chin 
ese  to  prevent  the 
too  fiequent  incur 
.  sions  of  the  Tar- 
•  tars.  This  wall, 
Du  Halde  informs 
us.isabouttwenty- 
in  height,  and  broad  enough  for  sis  horsemen 
a-breast  upon  it;  and  it  is  fortified  all  along 
ong  square  towers  at  proper  distances,  to  the 
of  3000,  which,  in  the  time  of  th«  Gbinese 
iB,  before  the  Tartars  subdued  the  country, 
be  gnerded  by  a  million  of  soldiers.  The 
ength  of  it,  with  all  its  windings,  is  com- 
.t  nearly  1600  miles,  running  all  along  the 
rthern  provinces  of  Pekeli,  Shansi,  and  Shensi. 
It  on  some  places  which  seem  inaccessible,  as 
}ver  rivers  and  such  marshes  and  sandy  hollows 
.r  utterly  incapable  of  admitting  a  foundation  for 
ity  a  structure.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  brick,  and 
igly  cemented  with  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
__ 
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mortar,  that  though  it  has  now  stood  above  2000  ; 
exposed  to  all  winds  and  weathers,  it  is  very  littl 
cayed ;  and  the  terrace  on  the  top  seems  still  as  fi 
ever.  This  amazing  wall  was  built,  according  to 
authors,  above  200  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Sa 
When  this  wall  was  erected,  it  might  be  of  serv 
stopping  the  progress  of  Tartar  horse  soldiers, 
is  of  little  use  now.  But  nations  should  learn  t 
in  peace.  Trade  with  each  other  would  put  an  e 
war —  that  is,  trade  on  fair  and  equitable  prin( 
And  then,  what  an  opening  would  be  made  fc 
Gospel ! 


THE    CITY    OF    JERUSALEM. 

INTERIOR   OF   THE   MODERN   CITY. 

Jerusalem,  as  seen  from  Mount  Olivet,  is  a  pla 
dining  gently  and  equably  to  the  East.  Once  en 
gates,  however,  and  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  inequi 
The  passenger  is  always  ascending  or  descei 
There  are  no  level  streets,  and  little  skill  or  labo 
been  employed  to  remove  or  diminish  the  inequ 
which  nature  or  time  has  produced.  Houses  an 
upon  mountains  of  rubbish,  which  are  probably  t 
thirty,  or  fifty  feet  above  the  natural  level,  at 
streets  are  (Constructed  with  the  same  disregard  1 
venience,  with  this  difference,  that  some  slight  att 
is  paid  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  off  surplus 
The  streets  are,  without  exception,  narrow,  seldc 
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g  eight  or  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The  houses  often 
and  in  some  instances  a  building  occupies  both 
of  the  street,  which  runs  under  a  succession  of 
.  barely  high  enough  to  permit  an  equestrian  to 
nder  them.  A  canopy  of  old  mats  or  of  plank  is 
ided  over  the  principal  streets  when  not  arched, 
iustom  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  heat  of  the 
e,  which  is  very  intense  in  summer,  and  it  gives 
»my  aspect  to  all  the  most  thronged  and  lively 
of  the  city.  These  covered  ways  are  often  per- 
by  currents  of  air  when  a  perfect  calm  prevails  in 
places.      The  principal  streets  of  Jerusalem  run 

at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Very  few,  if  any, 
[n  bear  names  among  the  native  population.  They 
adly  paved,  being  merely  laid   irregularly  with 

stones,  with  a  deep  square  channel,  for  beasts  of 
1,  in  the  middle ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  ground 
3Utes  to  keep  them  cleaner  than  in  most  Oriental 

i  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  substantially  built  of 
aestone  of  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Pales- 
\  composed  :  not  usually  hewn,  but  broken  into 
r  forms,  and  making  a  solid  wall  of  very  respect- 
3pearance.  For  the  most  part  there  are  no  win- 
lext  to  the  street,  and  the  few  which  exist  for  the 
}es  of  light  or  ventilation  are  completely  masked 
ements  and  lattice-work.  The  apartments  receive 
ight  from  the  open  courts  within.  The  ground 
I  usually  surrounded  by  a  high  enclosure,  corn- 
forming  the  walls  of  the  house  only,  but  some- 
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times  embracing  a  small  garden  and  some  vacant  gr 
The  rain-water  which  falls  upon  the  pavement  is 
fully  conducted,  by  means  of  gutters,  into  cis 
where  it  is  preserved  for  domestic  uses.  The  peo 
Jerusalem  rely  chiefly  upon  these  reservoirs  for 
supply  of  this  indispensable  article.  Stone  is  em{ 
in  building  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  can  po 
be  applied,  and  Jerusalem  is  hardly  more  expos 
accidents  by  flro  than  a  quarry  or  subterranean  a 
The  floors,  stairs,  &c.,  are  of  stone,  and  the  ceili 
usually  formed  by  a  coat  of  plaster  laid  upon  the  s 
which  at  the  same  time  form  the  roof  and  the  vi 
top  of  the  room.  Doors,  sashes,  and  a  few  other  1 
are  all  that  can  usually  be  aflbrded  of  a  material 
pensive  as  wood.  A  large  number  of  houses  in  J 
lem  are  in  a  ruinous  state. 

Nothing  of  this  would  be  suspected  from  the  g< 
appearance  of  the  city  as  seen  from  the  various 
nianding  points  without  the  walls,  nor  from  any 
that  meets  the  eye  in  the  streets.  Upon  enterio 
gates,  one  is  apt,  after  all  that  has  peen  publ 
about  the  solitude  that  reigns  in  the  streets,  to  b 
prised  at  meeting  large  numbers  of  people  ii 
chief  thoroughfares,  almost  without  exception  de* 
clad.  A  longer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
Jerusalem,  however,  does  not  fail  to  correct  th: 
favourable  impression,  and  demonstrate  the  exif 
and  general  prevalence  of  the  poverty  and  even  w 
ddness  which  must  Tes\i\V.  m  ^^^^t^  <^QvixitrY  from  o] 
aioD,  from  the  abaencife  ol  \x«Ae>  %si^  "(iaa  \i\.\»t  ^vm^ 
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branches  of  iodustry.  Considerable  activity  is 
ed'in  the  bazaars,  which  are  supplied  scantily, 
ise  of  other  Eastern  towns,  with  provisions,  coarse 
!,  and  other  articles  of  prime  necessity.  A  con- 
le  business  is  still  done  in  beads,  crosses,  and 
sacred  trinkets,  which  are  purchased  to  a  vast 
t  by  the  pilgrims  who  annually  throng  the  holy 
The  support  and  even  the  existence  of  the  con- 
le  population  of  Jerusalem  depend  upon  this 
it  patronage — a  circumstance  to  which  a  great 
the  prevailing  poverty  and  degradation  is  justly 
1.  With  the  exception  of  some  establishments 
p-making,  a  tannery,  and  a  very  few  weavers  of 
cottons,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  manufac- 
roperly  belonging  to  the  place.  Agriculture  is 
equally  wretched,  and  can  only  give  employment 
7  hundred  people.  The  masses  really  seem  to 
lout  any  regular  employment.  A  considerable 
•,  especially  of  the  Jews,  professedly  live  on 
Many  christian  pilgrims  annually  find  their 
her  on  similar  resources,  and  the  approaches  to 
y  places  are  thronged  with  J^eggars,  who,  in 
tones,  demand  alms  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
ised  Virgin.  The  general  condition  of  the  popu- 
( that  of  abject  poverty.  A  few  Turkish  officilils, 
stical,  civil,  and  military ;  some  remains  of  the 
hammedan  aristocracy — once  powerful  and  rich, 
V  much  impoverished  and  nearly  extinct ;  toge* 
th  a  few  tradesmen  in  easy  circumstances,  form 
the  only  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  indigence. 
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THE  YOUNG  COACHMAN  AND  HIS  BAPTIST 
MOTHER. 

Many  years  ago,  when  there  were  few  ruilroads,  a  pu^ 
set  out  from  a  distant  city  for  a  long  weary  journey  ^ 
etage-coach.  Amid  all  their  discomrorts  they  had  OM 
great  pleasure.  The  youthful  driver  was  very  cheerful, 
and  seemed  intent  on  making  his  passengers  as  macb 
BO  as  lay  in  his  power.  Many  a  weary  mile  ovff 
not  the  best  roads  was  beguiled  by  his  merry  whistle  c 
lively  song;  the. rains  poured,  the  horses  lagged,  bi 
heard  above  the  winds  was  the  carrolled  air,  "  Hom 
sweet  home,"  or  some  other  domestic  melody. 

Now  that  is  the  bright  side  of  our  young  stage-driri 
alas  that  there  should  be  two  sides  to  everything!  ' 
fore  we  halted,  the  jaded  horses  felt  they  bad  gone 
far  as  they  wished.  Our  hero  on  the  box  coa 
whistled,  patted,  and  at  last  whipped  them,  but 
they  dragged  heavily  on  ;    when  at  length,  losinf 
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ience,  the  pleasant  sounds  that  had  cheered  us  were 
inged.  There  did  not  seem  to  he  passion  in  the 
les,  but,  having  tried  all  other  motives  to  speed,  the 
ver  now  began  to  swear — as  if  profanity  could  impel 
ward  a  worn-out  horse. 

A.mong  the  passengers  was  an  aged  minister.  He 
d  nothing  at  the  time,  but  when  they  stopped  he 
ide  himself  familiar  with  the  young  driver,  asking 
Q  questions  about  his  business  and  his  horses,  mani- 
ting  an  interest  in  all  that  he  found  interested  him. 
When  ready  to  start,  he  asked  permission  to  sit  on 
)  box,  that  he  might  see  the  country  and  talk  with 
a ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I'm  very  fond  of  the  company  of 
mg  men."  This  familiarity  completely  won  the  heart 
the  youth ;  and  in  the  kindest  manner  he  gave  all 
I  information  in  his  power  to  {he  old  gentleman. 

*  You're  a  minister,  are  you,  sir '?"  he  asked. 
*Yes,  my  friend,  I  am  a  baptist  minister." 

*A  baptist  minister,  are  you?"  he  cried,  "why,  my 
ther's  a  baptist ;  and  when  I  get  home  I'll  tell  her 
)ut  you ;"  and  strong  filial  love  beamed  in  his  eye. 
*Then  your   mother  is   a   baptist — is   she  a   good 
man  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 

*  Indeed  she  is,  sir,"  replied  the  affectionate   son ; 
owe  her  everything.      I  dont  know  a  single  good 

3g  which  she  did  not  teach  me." 

*  Are  you  sure  of  that,  my  young  friend  ?" 

'Yes,  sir,  for  my  father  died  when  I  was  very  small, 
.  left  us  poor.  We  were  three  or  four  miles  from  a 
ool;  and  as  I  was  her   all,  she  couldn't  trust  me 
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SO  far  from  her  all  day.  So  she  taught  me  at  home  till 
we  moved  away  from  there ;  and  then  I  was  old  enoagh 
to  go  to  work.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  tell  it  to  her  credit — she 
taught  me  all  I  know." 

"  Did  she  teach  you  to  swear  ?**  said  the  old  gentle- 
men clapping  his  hand  on  the  driver's  shoulder.  "Tell 
me,  did  your  mother  teach  you  to  swear?**  The  youth 
looked  thunder-struck !  He  coloured  deeply,  and  hong 
his  head  in  silence. 

•*  Come,"  said  the  minister,  "you  have  told  me  that 
your  mother  is  a  baptist ;  I  want  to  know  whether  she 
is  the  right  kind  of  baptist  or  not-;-did  she  teach  yon 
to  swear?" 

The  young  driver  now  looked  up.  There  was  none 
of  that  dogged  insolence  which  we  sometimes  see  in 
persons  who  have  been  justly  reproved  ;  no  look  of  de- 
fiance, which  said,  plain  as  words  could  say,  "lean 
swear  if  I  please,  I'm  my  own  master,  and  it  is  not 
your  business  who  taught  me  to  do  it."  No,  even  in  bis 
sin  he  showed  the  gentle  touches  of  that  loving  mother*! 
moulding  hand. 

"I'm  mortified,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  you  beard  me 
swear  at  my  horses.  I  was  very  tired,  and  very  anxious 
to  reach  L- . 

"  And  did  your  horses  feel  the  oath  more  than  tfie 
whip,  my  friend?  We  could  not  discover  that  they 
were  at  all  influenced  by  it,"  said  the  minister. 

"  Of  course  not,  sir.  And  as  to  my  mother  teaching 
me  to  swear,  she  does  not  know  that  I  ever  took  a  pro- 
fane word  on  my  lips.     I  hope  she  never  will  know  it ; 
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I  believe  it  would  break  her  heart.     I  know,  as  well 

any  minister  can  teach  me,  that  swearing  is  a  low 

L  wicked,  as  well  as  useless,  practice ;  but  IVe  bpen 

own  into  a  good  deal  of  bad  company  in  my  business, 

I  have  fallen  into  the  habit,  h£u:diy  knowing  when  I 

it.     I  forget  when  I  lose  my  patience." 

'  Do  you  forget  when  at  home  with  your  mother  ?" 

'  Never ;  her  presence  forbids  it.      I  could  not  swear 

her  hearing." 

'  And  yet  you  can  do  so  in  the  hearing  of  the  God 

I  insult,  of  the  Saviour  who  died  for  you !"  replied 

old  man.  "  God  forgive  the  child  of  a  praying 
ther  for  such  impiety !" 

Sir,  I  declare,  with  His  help,  that  you  have  heard 
last  oath,"  said  the  young  man,  deeply  moved. 

When  I  left  my  daughter's  house>"  said  the  minis- 

'*  she  put  a  great  loaf  of  fruit  cake  into  my  trunk. 
en  we  part  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  a  present  to  your 
;her,  if  you  will  ^promise  to  tell  her  how  you  got  it, 

all  the  particulars  of  our  interview.  Confess  your 
to  her  and  to  God,  and  that,  my  young  friend,  will 
ble  you  to  keep  your  good  resolution." 
?be  driver  promised  to  do  so ;  and  after  that,  was 
er  heard  to  use  a  coarse  or  profane  word.  Oh,  what 
lighty  power  does  a  christian  mother  still  exercise 
r  her  wandering  children,  restraining  them  from  sin 
irawing  them  out  of  its  meshes  when  once  ensnared. 
?his  little  sketch  will  be  familiar  to  those,  who  have 
rd  the  incident  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  minister, 
>  not  long  since  went  to  his  rest. 
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LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG  CANDIDATE. 

My 'Dear  Young  Friend, — I  am  very  glad  to  hearyc 
say,  "  That  after  much  meditation  on  the  word  of  Go 
and  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  lead  you  into  tl 
truth,  you  are  quite  convinced  that  baptism  is  by  imm( 
sion,  and  that  believers  are  the  only  proper  subject 
and  that,  as  baptism  was  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ,  y 
are  determined  to  obey  his  commands."  This  is  a  goi 
resolution,  and  a  wise  step.  I  say  wise,  because  "  T 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  a  go 
understanding  have  all  they  that  do  his  commai 
ments."  I  am  thankful  that  the  fear  of  man,  tl 
bringeth  a  snare,  is  broken ;  that  you  are  resolved 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  in  preference  to  i 
traditions  of  men. 

Li  answer  to  the  question  put  to  you,  "  Why  do  y 
wish  to  be  baptized?"  you  replied,  "The  love  of  Chr 
constraineth  me."  This  was  the  best  answer  you  coi] 
give ;  for  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  highest  motive  tl 
can  influence  a  redeemed  sinner.  You  love  Christ,  a: 
therefore  you  wish  to  obey  him. 

You  will,  I  hope,  be  thankful  that  you  have  been  I 
to  enter  the  fold  of  Christ  in  the  right  way.  It  is  : 
small  blessing  for  us  to  begin  right,  for  then  we  m 
hope  to  go  on  right  along  the  path  that  leadeth  to  p 
feet  day. 

Permit  me  now  to  mention  some  glorious  tnit 
which  are  set  fort\i  in  l\x\^  \i^V^  Qt^Vs^iMCLce^  and  whicli 
hope  yon  will  find  pro^iXaXiV^. 
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You  are  to  be  baptized  *'  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  great 
names  that  all  the  holy  in  heaven,  and  all  the  pious  on 
earth,  adore.  How  awfully  solemn  and  impressive  is 
this  act  of  homage  to  the  Eternal  Names  !  By  thus, 
of  your  own  accord,  putting  on  Christ  by  baptism,  you 
avow  yourself  on  the  Lord's  side;  confessing,  before 
angels  and  men,  that  you  are  a  follower  of  the  Lamb, 
and  that  you  axe  not  your  own,  but  bought  with  a  price, 
even  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  whose  you  are  now  and 
for  ever  !  And  thus  you  enter  into  the  "  Church  of  the 
living  God,"  esteeming  it  the  highest  honour  to  be 
united  with  those  who  are  **  baptized  into  one  body." 
This  was  the  practise  of  the  first  christians  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  who  recognised  "  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism ;"  and  your  burial  in,  and  rising  from  the 
waters  of  baptism,  will  be  a  sign  or  picture  of  the  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  your  Lord,  as  Paul  says, 
"Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death  :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead 
by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  planted 
together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also 
in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Yes :  your  baptism 
will  establish  you  in  the  glorious  truth  of  a  resurrection 
to  eternal  life. 

Nor  will  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  you  will  look 
back  with  holy  pleasure,  when  before  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb,  to  the  time  when  you  Ibu^  Q\i^^^^  *^\%  \ 
cowmaDdineDt  of  your  God  and  SaVioux.    ^ox  ^*^\:wCi\» 
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the  song  that  will  then  be  for  ever  sung  remind  ui 
our  baptismal  day — "Unto  him  that  loved  us,  i 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  And  h 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Fail: 
to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever." 

This  holy  ordinance  may  be  regarded  as  a  figur 
that  "  Fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness" — 

"  Where  sinners  plung'd  beneath  that  flood,** 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains." 

In  short,  by  this  act  we  testify  our  renunciation  of 
world,  our  surrender  to  God,  our  reliance  on  the  1 
Jesus  for  salvation,  and  our  hope  of  a  joyful  resur 
tion  to  eternal  life  with  God  and  Christ  for  ever ! 

And  now,  my  beloved  young  friend,  may  the  E 
Spirit  of  God,  who  led  you  to  Christ,  enable  yoi 
abound  in  every  good  work  to  the  praise  of  his  gk 
Never  be  slothful  or  careless  either  as  regards  your  c 
soul  or  the  souls  of  others.  Be  as  earnest,  yea  a 
earnest,  after  your  baptism,  than  you  was  before.  I  h 
seen  some,  who  before  their  baptism  were  earnest 
zealous,  but  afterwards  they  became  dull  and  cold, 
at  length  fell  away  and  went  aside,  or  turned  bacli 
together.  The  safe  way  is  to  make  the  Bible  y 
guide,  prayer  your  pleasure,  and  Jesus  your  exam 
Like  him»  do  good.If  you  would  get  good,  do  g< 
Live  to  Christ  here,  and  you  may  hope  to  live  ^ 
him  for  ever!  May  I  meet  you  at  his  right  he 
where  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.  Your  ai 
tionate  friend,  J.  S.  I 
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THE   SNOW-DROP. 

Thebe  is  a  little  flower 

That  in  my  garden  grows, 
Which  early  shows  its  face, 
And  hlooms  amidst  the  snows : 
And  children  oft  well-pleased  have  heen, 
When  they  that  little  flower  have  seen. 

The  youngest  with  delight. 

Has  led  me  to  the  door, 
To  see  the  pretty  sight, 
That  she  had  seen  before ; 
And  point  me  to  the  posey  bed, 
To  see  the  snow-drop  rear  its  head. 

And  'tis  a  pleasing  sight 
To  see  it  first  appear ; 
A  welcome  messenger, 
Proclaiming  the  new  year. 
Just  peeping  through  the  frozen  groufid, 
While  storms  and  tempests  howl  aroundL 

It  tells  that  spring  is  near. 

And  warmer  days  will  come. 
When  it  will  disappear, 

And  other  flowers  will  bloom — 
And  then  the  little  birds  will  sing. 
And  thousands  hail  the  welcome  spring. 

Child  of  adversity. 

That  flower  resembles  thee ; 
Bom  to  endure  the  cold 
Of  chilling  poverty ; 
But  do  not  at  thy  lot  repine, 
For  brighter  days  may  yet  be  thine.  E.»  H » X 
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ON  AN  HOUR  GLASS. 

Mabe  !  the  golden  grains  that  pass 

Brightly  through  this  channel'd  glass, 

Measuring  by  their  ceaseless  fall, 

Heaven's  most  precious  gift  for  all ! 

Pauseless, — till  its  sand  be  done, 

See  the  shining  current  run, 

Till,  its  inw^ard  treasure  shed, 

Lo !  another  hour  has  fled ! 

Its  task  performed,  its  travail  past, 

Like  mortal  man,  it  rests  at  last. 

Yet  let  some  hand  invert  its  frame. 

And  all  its  powers  return  the  same — 

For  all  the  golden  grains  remain 

To  work  their  little  hour  again. 

But  who  shall  turn  the  glass  for  man, 

From  which  the  golden  current  ran. 

Collect  again  the  precious  sand 

Which  Time  has  scattered  with  his  hand. 

Bring  back  life's  stream  with  vital  power. 

And  bid  it  run  another  hour? 

A  thousand  years  of  toil  were  vain 

To  gather  up  a  single  grain  ! 
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expect  that  all  our  young  readers  are  quite  aware 
'  clever  some  dogs  are  in  knowing  what  we  want 
n  to  do.  Tell  them  by  words  or  signs,  and  off 
'  will  go  much  more  readily  and  quickly  than  many 
ill  idle  lad  that  you  send  on  an  errand.  A  shepherd 
can  make  his  dog  do  almost  all  that  he  wants  to  be 
e  with  the  sheep. 

nd  sometimes  dogs  will  do  what  we  do  not  tell  them 
lo ;  but  which,  they  seem  to  think,  we  should  like 
n  to  do.     If  anything  has  happened  anywhere,  of 
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which  we  do  not  know,  they  will  sometimes  come  and 
do  all  they  can  to  get  us  to  go  with  them  to  the  place. 
We  read  in  the  newspapers  lately  of  a  very  bad  yoimg 
man  who  persuaded  a  young  woman  to  walk  out  with 
him  one  evening  in  the  garden,  where  he  tried  to  kiU 
her.  He  then  ran  away  and  left  her  on  the  ground  for 
dead !  A  little  dog  belonging  to  the  house  heard  her 
moaning,  and  went  to  her,  and  then  ran  back  to  the 
house  and  scratted  at  the  door,  and  whined,  and  barked 
till  they  opened  it.  He  then  turned  round,  and  made 
signs,  by  looking  at  them,  and  barking,  and  going  back 
toward  the  garden,  for  them  to  follow  him.  They  did, 
and  found  the  poor  young  woman  almost  dead.  She 
was  brought  in  and  a  doctor  sent  for,  and  though  almost 
speechless  she  was  able  to  tell  them  who  it  was  that  bad 
injured  her,  and  so  that  wicked  young  man  was  found 
out  by  that  clever  little  dog. 

A  little  boy,  who  says  he  is  between  eight  and  nine 
years  of  age,  and  is  the  son  of  a  baptist  minister  m 
Yorkshire,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  an  anecdote  he  found 
in  a  book  of  Natural  History.  He  says,  ''  I  should 
like  to  see  it  in  the  Baptist  Children's  Magazine,  with  a 
picture  of  a  nice  little  dog  at  the  head  of  it."  The 
anecdote  is  of  a  native  North  American  Dog.  Here  it 
is  as  he  sent  it. 

The  following  anecdote  is  highly  illustrative  of  the 
exquisite  sense  of  smelling  possessed  by  this  dog: — 
"  Le  Fevre  had  a  plantation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warwaring,  near  Uie  Blue  Mountains,  which  stretch 
across  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.     His  youngest 
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son,  only  four  years  of  age,  disappeared  one  morning. 
He  was  missed,  and  partially  sought  for  by  his  parents, 
who  not  finding  him  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  as 
these  mountains  abound  in  wild  animals.  As  is  the 
custom  in  these  parts  they  had  recourse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  neighbours.  The  imited  party  separated, 
and  bent  their  way  through  the  forest  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  no  traces  of  the  child  could  be  had.  They 
renewed  their  search  next  day  with  no  better  success. 
The  hearts  of  the  parents  were  wrung  with  grief,  and 
they  were  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take  for  the  recovery 
of  their  lost  child,  when  one  of  the  native  Indians, 
named  Teweuissa,  happened  to  pass  that  way  accom 
panied  by  his  dog  named  Oniah.  He  called  at  Le 
Fevres  to  refresh  and  rest  himself.  He  found  him  in 
deep  grief;  and  being  informed  of  the  cause  of  his  dis 
tress,  he  requested  that  the  shoes  and  stockings  which 
the  lost  child  had  last  worn  might  be  brought  to  him. 
He  applied  them  to  the  nose  of  his  dog,  and  desired 
him  to  smell  them,  and  immediately  afterwards  de- 
parted for  the  woods,  accompanied  by  the  family,  and 
describing  a  semi-circle  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  urged 
the  dog  to  discover  the  scent  of  the  lost  child.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  dog  began  to  bay ;  he 
followed  up  the  scent,  and  his  notes  of  triumph  became 
louder  as  he  proceeded,  and  at  last  he  bolted  off  at  full 
speed,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  In  half  an  hour 
alter  they  met  him  returning  towards  them  with  a 
countenance  full  of  animated  expression,  from  which 
Tewenissa  was  sure  he  had  discovered  the  child.     But 
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was  he  dead  or  alive?  This  was  a  moment 
suspense,  although  happily  of  short  duratjoi 
iDdian  followed  his  sagacious  dog,  which  soon  co 
him  to  the  spot  where  the  lost  child  lay  uuiujur€ 
foot  of  a  large  tree.  Teweniasa  snatched  him  u 
arms,  and  with  a  joyful  heart  sped  his  way  to  w 
distressed  parents  and  friends  were  advancing  i 
speed  than  the  son  of  the  woods  was  able  to  < 
restored  little  Derick  to  his  father  and  mother, 
scene  of  gratitude  and  tenderness  ensued  which 
more  easily  imagined  than  described." 


POWEE  OF  THE  8T0EM. 

We  have  n 
storms  in  this 
as  those  wh 
some  parts  oft 
But  even  he 
sometimes  re 
great  violen 
force.  I  ha 
some  of  th. 
trees  in  the 
even  m  wmti 
they  had  no  leaves  on  them,  and  nothing  I: 
branches,  blown  down  by  the  power  of  th 
How  strong  and  forceful  must  that  power  b 
,.ould  tear  up  such  trees  by  the  roots,  especia 
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we  remember  how  strong  those  roots  are,  and  how  wide 
and  deep  they  are  spread  into  the  earth ! 

My  pathway  leading  me  across  a  part  of  one  of  our 
ancient  forests,  on  which  stood  a  number  of  very  old 
oak  trees,  my  attention  had  often  been  directed  to  one 
in  particular,  which  stood  near  to  the  road.  It  was  of 
great  bulk,  nearly  hollow,  showed  little  signs  of  life,  and 
I    must  have  been  very  very  old. 

One  morning,  on  entering  the  forest,  I  looked  in  vain 
for  my  old  acquaintance ;  but  I  observed,  as  I  approached 
the  spot,  that  it  had  fallen  directly  across  my  path. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  had  laid  it  prostrate ! 
My  first  thoughts  were,  "Noble  old  Oak,  thou  hast 
stood  there  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  weathered  many 
a  storm,  but  thou  art  fallen  at  last!"  And  as  I  stood 
looking  on  its  venerable  remains,  now  lying  in  ruin 
before  me,  I  could  not  help  indulging  in  such  thoughts 
as  these. 

"  Even  thou,  mighty  in  thy  ruin,  wast  once  an  acorn, 
trodden  into  the  wet  soil  of  this  spot,  perhaps,  by  the 
foot  of  some  animal.  Here  thou  didst  germinate  and 
shoot  upward — at  first  a  single  twig.  Year  after  year 
passed  on,  and  thou  wert  all  that  time  in  danger  of 
perishing.  But  this  was  not  thy  fate.  Many  years 
more,  and  then,  behold  a  tree — and  when  five  hundred 
summers  had  gone  over  thee,  thou  didst  stand  like  the 
mighty  monarch  of  this  forest.  Hundreds  of  years 
again  passed  away,  and  every  returning  year  robbed 
thee  of  thy  beauty  and  thy  strength,  and  now  thou  hast 
fiOlen! 
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''What  generations  hast  thou  seen  pass  : 
could  not  trace  hack  my  ancestors  to  the  da 
youth.  Perhaps,  could  st  thou  speak,  thou  wo 
a  strange  tale  of  all  thou  hast  seen.  Of  Noni 
who  hunted  with  hound  and  horn  over  these  la 
all  wild  and  harren ;  and  after  them  Plantagei 
Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  in  their  turn,  glanced  hei 
branches  in  full  chase,  Thou  didst  outlive  1 
and  for  a  thousand  years,  it  may  be,  hast  occr 
very  spot  on  which  thou  didst  first  unfold  tb 
branches  to  the  sim — but  thou  art  fallen  at  lasl 

Yes !  here  all  living  things  die.  Oaks  fall 
but  I,  ah,  how  soon !  My  days  will  never  b 
tithe  of  thine !  And  yet,  why  should  I  thus  fi 
higher  destiny?  Trees  must  perish,  but  I, 
thanks,  everlasting  thanks  to  Jesus,  shall  live 
In  him  I  have  Eternal  Life  ! 

"  Perish  the  oak,  and  fade  fhe  flower  I 
Bat  firm  fhe  Word  of  Gkxl  remains.** 


CHRIST  OUR  HIDING  PLACE. 

"  And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from  1 
and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  \i 
dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  wei 

'Tis  he — the  Lamb ! — to  him  we  fly, 
While  the  dread  tempest  passes  by : 
God  sees  his  well-beloyed's  face ; 
And  spares  ns  in  our  hiding-place. 
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THE  CAPTAIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY   A   MINISTER. 

!i  Bligh  was  the  only  child  of  a  retired  naval  officer, 
newhat  straitened  circumstances,  who  occupied  a 
'  little  cottage,  just  outside  the  village.  Her 
sr  died  whilst  she  was  yet  an  infant,  and  she  thus 
ae  douhly  dear  to  her  bereaved  father.  From  that 
she  was  his  almost  sole  companion.  He  seemed 
9  for  her  alone.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  walk, 
used  to  ramble  together,  hand  in  hand  for  hours ; 
>rematurely  grave  and  thoughtful,  from  having  no 
anion  of  her  own  age ;  he,  a  litUe  child  again  in 
ve  for  her.  Years  rolled  away,  and  Ellen  grew  up 
ds  womanhood,  without  a  cloud  having  risen  for  a 
3nt  between  her  father  and  herself.  When  she 
ibout  eighteen,  some  circumstance,  I  forget  what, 
er  to  attend  the  little  chapel  one  sabbath  evening. 
)rto  she  had  known  nothing  of  religion  but  the 
The  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  pre-eminently 
1  and  dry."  His  course  of  sermons,  which  occu- 
twenty  minutes  each,  lasted  through  the  year,  and 
then  repeated.  They  consisted  either  of  refuta- 
of  heresies  of  which  no  one  had  ever  heard ;  of 
tives  against  republicanism  and  dissent ;  or  formal 
rtations  to  do  good  works,  the  chief  of  which  seemed 
the  submission  of  the  poor  to  the  rich,  and  of  all 
3  government  of  the  day.  My  predecessor  in  the 
•rate  was  a  man  of  simple,  earnest  piety,  and  his 
urse  that  night  was  specially  adapted  to  Ellen's 
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case.  She  has  told  me  that  up  to  that  time  she  was  not 
absolutely  unhappy,  but  there  was  a  sense  of  want,  a 
craving  for  something,  she  knew  not  what,  which  might 
fill  up  the  void  in  her  heart.  I  remember  her  quoting 
the  words  of  Augustine,  as  her  own  experience :—"  Oh 
God !  thou  didst  create  us  for  thyself,  and  our  spints 
are  restless  till  they  find  rest  in  thee."  She  once  sud 
to  me,  "  It  seems  as  though  I  had  been  for  years  look- 
ing out  into  the  darkness,  and  listening  in  die  silence, 
expecting  some  one,  I  knew  not  whom,  yet  could  not 
feel  at  rest  till  he  had  come ;  and  whilst  I  was  feeling 
after  him,  if  haply  I  might  find  him,  though  I  knew 
him  not,  my  Lord  came  to  me  saying,  *  I  am  he  whom 
thou  seekest;'  and  I  at  once  recognized  and  received 
him." 

The  reception  of  this  heavenly  peace  and  joy  was, 
however,  the  occasion  of  her  first  and  almost  only 
grief.  In  these  new  bom  emotions  her  father  not  only 
had  no  sympathy,  but  regarded  them  with  absolute 
aversion.  He  was  from  habit  and  instinct  a  steadfast 
adherent  of  Church  and  King.  Evangelical  religion 
was  almost  unknown  in  the  church,  and  he  looked  upon 
dissent  as  treason.  His  strong  dislike  to  it  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  Ellen  had  now  feelings  and 
preferences  in  which  he  could  not  participate.  Love 
for  her,  bordering  on  idolatry,  made  him  intensely 
jealous  of  anything  which  threatened  to  rob  him  of  a 
single  thought.  When  she  began  to  speak  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  the  need  of  repentance,  and  the  love  of  God  to 
sinners,  her  language  only  confirmed  his  aversion  to 
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3se  new-fangled  doctrines,  for  he  supposed  that  the 
jursed  dissenters,"  as  he  now  called  them,  not  con- 
ited  with  stealing  the  affections  of  his  child,  had 
isoned  her  mind  against  him,  and  made  her  believe 
it  he  was  a  bad  man.  Her  irresistible  desire  to  steal 
ay  to  chapel,  whither  he  would  not  accompany  her, 
ide  him  the  more  convinced  that  she  was  ceasing  to 
^e  him.  Though  not  absolutely  unkind,  he  became 
Id,  reserved,  and  distant  in  manner  towards  her,  and, 
sheer  jealousy,  would  repulse  her  advances.  All  this 
e  bore  meekly,  with  silent  tears  and  prayers  that  God 
'Uld  give  them  "  fellowship  one  with  another"  in  Christ 
10.  Ah !  poor  child,  her  prayer  was  to  be  heard  in  a 
y  she  little  anticipated. 

When  this  painful  state  of  feeling  had  lasted  for  some 
)nths,  she  felt  it  needful  to  her  peace  to  make  a  pro- 
ision  of  faith  by  baptism.  After  many  tearful  earnest 
jiyers,  she  told  her  father  of  her  wish,  and  though  she 
^aded  with  him  most  importunately,  he  forbade  her. 
)  to  this  time  her  slightest  wish  had  been  gratified, 
r  faintest  request  granted.  Eefusal  now  was  doubly 
Inful.  What  should  she  do  ?  Should  her  earthly  or 
r  heavenly  father  be  disobeyed?  She  came  to  the 
Qclusion  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  it  was  her  duty 
submit  to  her  parent's  prohibition,  but  she  never 
ftsed  to  pray  that  it  might  be  granted  to  her  to  be 
)uried  with  Christ  in  baptism."  Though  she  endea- 
ured  to  disguise  the  fact  as  far  as  she  could,  it  was 
ly  too  evident  that  her  health  was  breaking  down 
ider  the  internal  conflict.     Her  father  too,  though  he 
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gave  no  signs  of  yielding,  was  sufifering  no  less  than 
his  daughter.  At  length,  after  a  period  of  patient  aad 
prayerful  waiting,  she  renewed  her  request,  and  her 
father,  though  expressing  a  strong  dislike  to  the  step 
she  wished  to  take,  withdrew  his  prohibition.  Her  duty, 
though  still  painful,  was  now  clear,  and  she  was  bap- 
tized by  my  excellent  predecessor  shortly  before  his 
death.  I  do  not  know  whether  mental  suffering  had 
anything  to  do  with  developing  the  seeds  of  that  fell 
disease  of  which  her  mother  died,  but  about  this  time 
consumption  began  to  manifest  its  symptoms.  Her 
complexion  became  transparent;  the  hand  and  brow, 
white  as  marble,  were  streaked  with  veins  blue  as  the 
azure  sky;  the  hectic  flush,  the  eyes  fearfully  bright, 
the  slight  hacking  cough — all  told  of  latent  disease. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  pastorate,  and  first  saw  her, 
these  fatal  signs  had  scarcely  appeared.  Her  slight  and 
delicate  frame  seemed  almost  spiritual  in  its  beauty. 
Was  it  more  than  a  pastor's  anxiety  which  made  me 
think  of  her  so  constantly  as  I  did?  At  the  time  I 
suspected  nothing  else.  It  may  be  that  the  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty  of  her  character,  and  the  surpassing 
loveliness  of  her  person,  may  have  awakened  a  tenderer 
feeling.  Perhaps  it  was  so.  But  I  do  not  know,  and  it 
boots  not  to  inquire. 

For  some  months  after  my  settlement  I  met  her  only 
occasionally,  and  our  intercourse  was  of  a  very  general 
kind.  The  settled  grief  she  felt  was  of  a  nature  too 
private  to  be  confided  to  any  save  confidential  friends, 
but  I  gathered  these  details  from  others.    She  continued 
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to  droop,  and  at  length  one  of  Captain  Bligh's  friends 
spoke  to  him  of  her  illness,  which  all  save  himself  had 
long  seen.  He  almost  angrily  denied  that  she  was 
suffering  from  anything  more  than  a  slight  cold.  When 
any  one  asked  after  her  health  he  always  replied  in  the 
same  manner  But  from  this  time  he  watched  her 
more  narrowly,  and  his  vehement  protestations  that  she 
was  pretty  well  were  evidently  intended  to  silence  his 
own  rising  fears.  At  length  he  became  seriously  alarmed, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  neighbouring  physician,  ask- 
ing him  to  call.  He  met  Dr.  Graham,  on  his  arrival, 
with  the  same  expression  of  perfect  confidence.  "A 
little  cold,  a  passing  indisposition  in  my  daughter, 
Doctor;  nothing  at  all ;  but  you  know  old  men  get  ner- 
vous." But  when  they  parted  at  her  chamber-door  he 
gazed  after  the  physician  with  a  look  so  intense  and 
imploring,  as  to  satisfy  the  old  servant  that  he  was 
vainly  endeavouring  to  blind  himself  to  her  state.  And 
when  Dr.  Graham  returned  into  the  sitting-room  with  a 
look  of  grave  anxiety  and  pity,  the  terrible  truth  stood 
confessed  to  his  heart  that  she  must  die.  As  soon  as 
he  could  somewhat  compose  his  feelings  he  went  to  her 
room,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  crying,  "  My  darling, 
my  darling,"  sobbing  the  while  like  a  child. 

That  afternoon,  as  my  sister  Deborah  and  I  were  just 
setting  off  on  our  usual  walk,  we  were  astonished  to  see 
Captain  BUgh  come  up  to  our  door.  He  was  shown  in, 
and  in  some  trepidation  I  went  to  him,  supposing  that 
lie  had  come  to  upbraid  me  for  influencing  his  daugh- 
ter's mind.     To  my  astonishment  I  found  him  pacing 
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the  room  in  great  agitation.  His  words  were  incoherent 
from  extreme  excitement.  He  said  that  he  was  his 
daughter*s  murderer,  that  he  had  hroken  her  heart,  that 
he  was  a  devil  of  darkness — she  an  angel  of  light.  He 
then  uttered  some  severe  invectives  against  the  metho- 
dist  fanatics  who  poisoned  her  mind  with  new-fangled 
notions.  Ascribing  this  language  to  the  excited  state 
of  his  feelings,  I  passed  over,  without  notice,  his  allu- 
sions to  myself,  and  when  he  was  sufficiently  calm  for 
me  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  I  endeavoured 
to  allay  his  fears  as  to  Miss  Blights  health,  and  in  reply 
to  his  self-accusations  of  having  brought  her  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave  by  unkindness,  I  assured  him  that 
she  never  ceased  to  speak  of  his  great  love  for  her.  He 
seemed  to  clutch  with  a  convulsive  eagerness  at  the 
hope  of  her  recovery,  which  I  suggested  and  really  felt 
Alas !  I  little  knew  that  Dr.  Grah&m  had  already  pro- 
nouced  her  life  to  be  a  question  of  weeks. 

Next  morning  my  sister  received  a  note  from  Miss 
Bligh,  asking  us  to  tea  that  evening.  Of  course  we 
assented.  You,  who  know  my  dear  old  Deborah,  will 
smile  when  I  tell  you  that  in  those  days  she  used  to  be 
fond  of  a  bit  of  finery,  and  often  vexed  me  by  keeping- 
me  waiting  whilst  she  was  at  her  toilet.  On  that  eventf 
ful  afternoon  I  remember  that,  instead  of  exhorting  he 
as  usual  to  that  plainness  of  attire  which  was  becoming 
in  the  member  of  a  minister's  household,  I  said  in  the 
most  careless  and  indifferent  tone  I  could  assume,  that 
we  had  better  but  on  our  best  things.  She  only 
answered  me  with  a  quaint  smile.     On  our  arrival  we 
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were  both  shocked  at  the  change  which  a  fortnight  had 
made  in  the  poor  girUs  health.  When  we  saw  her  last 
there  was  little  or  nothing  in  her  appearance  to  excite 
alarm.  Now  she  was  scarcely  able  to  sit  up.  Weak  as 
she  was,  her  countenance  bore  an  expression  of  happi- 
ness I  had  never  seen  in  it  before.  The  coldness  and 
reserve  of  her  father  had  passed  away,  and  with  it  had 
gone  the  settled  grief  which  had  oppressed  her.  Shortly 
after  tea  was  over,  she  and  Deborah  withdrew  to  her 
room.  Left  alone  with  Captain  Bligh,  we,  for  awhile, 
made  desperate  efforts  to  keep  up  a  general  and  desul- 
tory conversation.  We  criticised  the  weather  under  all 
its  aspects.  We  talked  of  the  war  and  the  prospects  of 
harvest.  But  all  in  vain.  We  constantly  came  to  a 
dead  stand.  He.  poor  man.  was  dreading,  yet  desiriBg, 
to  approach  the  subject  which  lay  at  his  heart.  At 
length  with  a  sudden  effort  he  said — 
' "  Must  she  die  ?" 

"  I  pray  God  to  spare  Miss  Bligh's  life/*  I  replied, 
**  and  trust  that  he  will  do  so.  But  however  great  a 
blessing  her  restoration  might  be  to  her  friends,  she 
would  find  that  to  die  is  gain." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  exclaimed,  misapprehending  my 
meaning,  "  I  have  made  her  wish  for  death  by  my  un- 
kindness.  I  have  made  life  a  burden  to  her.  Even 
death  would  be  desirable  rather  than  the  life  she  has 
had  to  lead  for  some  months  past."  He  then,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  went  on  to  pour  out  invectives 
against  himself  for  his  cruelty  to  her. 

I  allowed  the  storm  to  expend  itself  by  its  own 
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yiolence,  lifting  up  my  heart  to  God  for  guidance  all 
the  time.     And  truly  I  needed  it.     It  was  a  position  of  I 
extreme  difficulty  for  a  mere  youth  to  he  placed  in.    At  • 
length  the  time  seemed  to  have  come  for  me  to  speak.  ; 
I  told  him  of  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  Jesus,  | 
hoth  with  him  and  with  her.     I  spoke  of  the  peace  and  j 
joy  which  I  knew  his  daughter  had  felt  in  the  love  of ' 
Christ  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  ventured  to  point  ; 
him  forward  to  the  hope  of  reunion  with  her  in  another 
world.     This  view  of  religion,  as  communion  with  a 
living  personal  Savioiu:,  seemed  quite  new  to  him,  and 
he  eagerly  caught  at  it ;  not,  however,  as  though  it  con- 
tained any  element  of  hope  for  himself,  hut  because  it 
helped  him  to  understand  the  serenity  and  cheerfuhiess 
of  Ellen  under  sorrow.      How  long  this  conversation 
lasted  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  was  broken  in  upon 
by  the  return  of  Ellen  supported  by  Deborah's  arm. 
In  a  low  voice  she  asked  her  father  if  I  might  pray  with 
them  before  going.    His  heart  was  too  full  to  spedc,  but 
he  made  a  gesture  of  assent ;  and  reading  portions  of 
that  most  touching  description  of  our  Lord  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus,  I  knelt  down  and  prayed. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  breakfast  next  morning, 
when  Captain  Bligh  was  again  at  oiu:  door.     I  met  him 


with  less  trepidation  than  on  the  previous  evening.  He 
said  that  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  from  reflecting 
upon  our  conversation,  and  that  he  wished  to  renew  it 
**  If,"  said  he,  "  my  Ellen,  who  is  innocent  as  an  angel, 
needs  to  find  a  8av\o\ix  m  Christ,  what  hope  can  there 
be  for  me,  viho  am  "Vict  xova^ct^tT    \TkftfeW«s«^^^  I 
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that  I  told  him  of  *'  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin."  He  remained  with  me  about  an  hour, 
which  I  spent,  vainly  as  it  seemed,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  him  comprehend  the  fullness  and  freedom  of 
salvation  in  Jesus.  His  fixed  idea  was  that  he  had 
broken  his  daughter*s  heart  by  unkindness,  and  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  forgiveness. 

For  a  week  or  two  I  saw  him  daily,  either  at  his  own 
house  or  mine,  or  more  commonly  at  both,  for  Ellen 
was  sinking  so  evidently  and  rapidly,  that  I  visited  her 
every  afternoon.  At  length  I  ventured  to  speak  to  her 
about  the  state  of  her  father's  mind.  She  had  suspected 
much  which  I  told  her,  but  did  not  know  the  whole, 
since  from  fear  of  giving  pain,  he  had  concealed  it  from 
her  as  far  as  possible.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
with  a  look  of  tearful  gratitude,  and  exclaimed,  "I 
thank  my  heavenly  Father  that  he  is  answering  my 
prayer  before  I  go  hence."  After  a  brief  interval  of 
silence,  she  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  never  felt  a 
doubt  that  God  would  ultimately  answer  her  supplica- 
tions on  her  father's  behalf,  but  that  her  great  grief, 
when  she  found  her  illness  was  more  serious  than  she 
had  apprehended,  had  been  that  she  should  not  live 
to  see  it 

«  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform," 

she  exclaimed,  adding,  **  My  death  will  be  the  means  of 
his  life." 

So  it  proved.     A  few  days  after  this  converaatvwa.^'L 
received  a  sammons  to  Captain  "BVi^"^,  «&  '^Kv^^'^^'sfe^ 
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had  been  taken  much  worse.     I  went  on  Uie  instan 
was  told  that  he  was  in  his  daughter's  room,  wher 
wished  me  to  jom  him.     On  entering  I  saw  him  k 
ing  by  her  bed,  clasping  her  hand  in  his.      She 
propped  up  by  pillows,  and  spoke  with  extreme 
culty;  but  her  coimtenance,  which  bore  unmistal 
indications  of  death,  was  perfectly  radiant   with 
Her  father  had  found  that  *' peace  which  passetl 
imderstanding."    As  though  a  veil  had  been  lifted 
the  cross,  he  now  saw  clearly  and  plainly  what  had 
invisible  to  him  before,  and   with  the  simplicity 
little  child,  he  had  told  her,  in  trembling  accent 
the  light  which  broke  in  upon  his  spirit     In  her  t 
ful  faith,  she  was  quite  prepared  for  this  glad  annoi 
ment;   indeed  she  had  been  confidently  expectin 
She  told  her  father  this,  and  said  that  now  her 
here  would  be  very  short,  for  God  had  only  arrestee 
hand  of  death  until  this  answer  to  prayer  had 
given.     She  spoke  to  him  of  their  speedy  reunioi 
fore  the  throne  of  God,  and  bid  him  take  comfor 
their  separation  would  be  very  brief.     The  exertioi 
had  made  in  speaking,  and  the  excitement  which  ( 
not  fail  to  result  from  the  glad  news  her  father 
brought,  were  too  much  for  her  feeble  frame.     Ai 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  blood  poured  profusely  fron 
lungs,  and  though  the  discharge  had  ceased  for  a 
her  end  was  very  near.     From  the  expression  of 
faces,  and  from  the  few  words  they  spoke,  I  gati 
what  had  passed  between  them.     She  motioned  t 
to  kneel  and  pray.    I  did  so  with  an  excitement  of 
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ing  which  almost  deprived  me  of  utterance.  On  rising 
from  my  knees,  I  saw  that  she  had  clasped  her  father's 
hand  convulsively,  and  was  gazing  into  his  face  with 
intensest  love.  I  was  leaving  the  room  noiselessly, 
when  an  exclamation  from  the  bed  stopped  me.  I 
turned  roimd,  and  saw  Ellen  sitting  erect,  her  dis- 
engaged hand  raised  towards  heaven,  gazing  upward 
with  a  look  of  awe,  wonder,  and  seraphic  joy,  such  as  I 
never  saw  before.  Her  lips  were  parted,  her  eyes 
dilated  to  the  uttermost,  as  though  gazing  on  some 
vision  of  glory.  "  I  come,  I  come !"  she  cried,  then  fell 
back  and  expired. 

Her  father  shortly  afterwards  joined  us,  and  con- 
tinued an  active,  useful,  and  most  devoted  christian  for 
some  years.  When  mortal  sickness  came  upon  him,  he 
replied  to  my  expression  of  hope  that  he  might  recover, 
"  No,  I  am  going  to  Ellen."  -Aiid  so  it  proved ;  for  after 
a  few  days'  illness  he  passed  away,  "  rejoicing  in  hope." 


After  perusing  this  affecting  narrative,  which  we  have 
extracted  from  the  columns  of  the  Baptist  Magazine,  we 
hope  our  young  readers  will  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  see  the  vast  importance  of  early  piety,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  decision  for  Christ.  Then  they  may  say  in 
faith  and  hope — 

**  Gently  thy  passing  spirit  fled, 

Sustained  by  grace  divine ; 
Oh,  may  such  grace  on  me  be  shed, 

And  make  my  end  like  thine." 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODEKN  BAPTIST  CHAPELS. 

Thbee  hundred  years  ago  there  was  not  what  might  he 
called  a  haptist  chapel  in  all  this  land.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  there  were  hut  few,  and  they  were  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  for  they  were  not  allowed  hy  law,  and 
were  not  held  hy  any  legal  title.  One  hundred  years 
ago  there  were  more,  hut  they  were  very  plain  huildings 
both  outside  and  inside,  and  were  generally  erected  m 

,  some  lane  or  hack  street  of  the  town. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  those  who  were  known  to 
hold  haptist  principles  were  himted  up,  and  dragged  to 

;  the  stake,  and  chained  there,  to  he  humt  with  flaming 

-  ftgots !  Two  hundred  years  ago  they  were  forbidden 
to  hold  meetings,  and  their  preachers  were  dragged  to 

i  prison,  as  John  Bunyan  was,  for  preaching  the  gospel. 

;  One  hundred  years  ago,  after  many  hard  struggles  for 
liberty,  they  had  secured  it,  and  were  beginning  to  enjoy 
its  blessings. 

\   „  Now  what  a  change !    All  the  people  of  these  realms 

i  have  fall  freedom  to  worship  God ;  no  man  daring  to 
forbid  them.  Our  young  readers  should  think  of  these 
things,  and  never  forget  that  to  seciure  for  us  these 
inestimable  rights  and  privileges  our  forefathers  took 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  endured  long  im 
prisonments,  and  sacrificed  life  itself.   . 

And  now  what  a  change  in  the  situation  and  appear- 
ance of  our  places  of  worship.  We  no  longer  seek  for 
a  bit  of  ground  down  some  yard  or  alley  away  from 
public  notice,  but  we  select  plots  of  land  in  prominent 
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and  eligible  situations  where  they  can  be  seen  of  all 
men. 

Within  the  past  five-and-twenty  years  there  has  also 
been  a  great  change  in  the  architecture  of  our  places  of 
worship,  both  externally  and  internally.  We  say  a  great 
change,  for  we  dare  hardly  say  a  great  improvement. 
Some  of  the  new  baptist  chapels  would  not  have  been 
to  the  mind  of  our  plain  and  simple-minded  forefathers, 
who  were  quite  content  if  they  could  obtain  a  plain, 
neat,  commodious,  and  comfortable  place,  in  which  they 
could  meet  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  looketh  not  so 
much  for  temples  made  with  hands,  as  for  those  who 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Certain  it  is  that 
they  would  have  objected,  and  very  strongly  too,  to  some 
of  the  <*  fittings  up"  and  furniture  of  some  of  these 
places — such  as  painted  windows,  and  organs,  and  othei 
matters,  which  to  them  would  have  looked  like  mimick- 
ing the  papists,  who  always  pay  more  attention  to  out- 
ward splendour  than  to  spiritual  worship. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  much  may  be  said  in  favom 
of  erecting  our  places  of  worship  in  a  more  tas^  and 
attractive  style,  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  objection 
can  be  made  to  this  providing  we  do  not  go  too  far,  as 
we  cannot  help  fearing  some  are  doing.  The  great  and 
one  design  of  such  places — and  we  should  never  allon 
ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  this — is  to  have*  a  conve- 
nient place  in  which  those  who  love  God  may  meet  foi 
his  worship,  and  into  which  others  may  be  invited  to 
hear  the  glorious  gospel.  Let  us  only  have  such  a 
place,  and  we  may  be  content  and  thankful.     But  too 
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much  outward  show,  and  too  many  decorations,  are  no 
help  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  may  draw  off  attention 
from  the  solemn  realities  of  religion. 

We  make  these  remarks  that  our  young  friends  may 
think  ahout  them,  and  never  forget  that  the  Christian 
religion  teaches  lis  that  now  God  dwelleth  not  so  much 
in  temples  made  with  hands  as  in  the  hearts  of  them 
who  love  him.  Our  hodies  are  to  be  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  we  ourselves  are  to  be  ornamented 
with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  like  that  of  our  Saviour, 
which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price. 

The  picture  at  the  head  of  this  is  a  representation  of 
the  new  baptist  chapel,  now  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
the  town  of  Ooleford,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucester- 
shire. It  is  a  beautiful  design,  and  when  completed 
will  be  an  ornament  to  the  town. 

We  have  not  made  the  foregoing  remarks  because  we 
fear  our  friends  at  Coleford  will  forget  the  old  glorious 
gospel,  which  has  done  them  so  much  good,  when  they 
get  i»to  their  handsome  new  chapel.  We  know  then^ 
and  their  excellent  minister,  too  well  to  fear  anything 
of  that  kind. 

The  new  chapel  was  wanted,  for  the  old  one  was  too 
small.  The  old  chapel  will  be  turned  into  a  school-room 
for  600  children ;  and  the  new  one  is  to  seat  800  persons. 
It  will  cost  about  £2,000.  Above  1,300  has  already  been 
subscribed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  expense  will  be 
cleared  off  when  the  services  of  opening  the  new  place 
are  completed.  We  heartily  wish  our  good  friends  at 
Coleford  may  be  able  to  accomplish  their  noble  design. 
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The  flower  in  spring  that  bloometh 

Is  fair  and  sweet  to  view, 
When  rosy  light  illumeth 

Its  bed  of  balmy  dew. 
So  fair  the  young  heart  glowing 

"With  words  of  fervent  prayer. 
To  Him  whose  love  o'erflowing 

The  guilt  of  sinners  bare. 

The  streamlet  gently  heaving 

That  singeth  as  it  goes 
To  summer  winds,  receiving 

Its  tale  in  calm  repose, — 
Can  faintly  paint  the  pleasure 

Which  in  his  bosom  grows. 
Whose  only  hope  and  treasure 

Lie  hid  in  Sharon's  Rose. 

The  little  bird  outpouring 

Its  soft  and  melting  lay, 
Mid  leaflets  green  embowering 

Its  palace  on  the  spray — 
Is  like  the  youih  whose  duty, 
^  A  voice  within  him  says. 

Is  still  to  walk  in  beauty 

And  his  Redeemer  praise. 

Then  let  us  ever  lowly 

Fall  down  his  throne  before, 
And  Him  whose  name  his  holy 

In  words  of  faith  adore. 
Adore  him — every  nation. 

Lift  up  your  voices  high. 
For  he  who  brought  salvation 

Is  Lord  of  earth  and  sky. 
Glasgow,  James  MT 
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THE  GREAT  DIAMOND— KOH-I-NOOE, 

OR  THE  UOUHTAIN  OF  LIOHT. 

le  year  1851,  when  risiting  the  Great  Exhibitioii  in 
Crystal  Palace  at  Kensington,  my  attention,  and 
Intention  of  thousands  of  visitors,  was  directed  to 
great  diamond,  which  the  Queen  had  permitted  to 
xhibited  there.  The  above  is  a  representatian  of  it. 
t  in  the  centre  is  Koh-i-Noor,  and  on  either  aide  of 
smaller  diamond.  They  were  fixed  on  a  kind  of 
r,  in  a  sort  of  case-like  enclosure  which  kept  off  the 
>le.  They  were  supported  on  small  pillars  of  gold, 
when  the  sunshine  or  gas-light  rested  apon  them 
brilliantly  tbey  sparkled !  Those  cnps  on  the  velve, 
ion  beneath  were  made  to  receive  diem  when  tbe„ 
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were  carried  away.  Great  care  was  taken  to  presene 
them.  There  was  a  police-ofl&cer  sitting  within  the 
cage  all  day,  and  at  night,  hy  means  of  a  machine  be- 
neath, they  were  drawn  down  and  carried  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  hrought  hack  again  every  morning. 

The  largest  diamond  known  to  exist  is  reputed  to  be 
that  which  belongs  to  the  Eajah  of  Mattan,  in  India. 
It  is  a  diamond  of  the  purest  water,  weighing  «S67  carats, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  four  grains  to  the  carat,  amounts 
to  three  ounces  troy.  It  is  shaped  like  an  egg,  with  an 
indented  hole  near  the  smaller  end,  and  waB  found  at 
Landak  about  a  hundred  years  since.  The  Mogul 
diamond,  Koh-i-Noor,  is  within  a  small  fraction  of  280 
carats,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  two  millions  sterling! 
This  jewel,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  tie 
Great  Mogul  of  Delhi,  is  said  to  have  lost  half  its  origi- 
nal weight  in  the  cutting. 

The  Koh-i-Noor  was  found  in  the  renowned  mines  of 
Golconda,  and  presented  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Douan 
to  the  Great  Mogul.  From  the  Great  Mogul's  succes- 
sors it  was  plundered  by  the  Persian  adventurer  Nadir 
Shah,  who,  having  been  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own 
slaves,  one  of  his  generals.  Shah  AbdaUi,  plundered  the 
assassinated  adventurer's  treasury,  including  the  Koh-i- 
Noor,  and  making  off  to  his  own  country,  Afghanistan, 
there  established  himself  in  its  sovereignty.  His  de- 
scendant, the  late  Shah  Soojo,  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and,  running  off  with  the  Koh-i-Noor,  threw 
himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Mahariya  Buiyeet  Singh, 
lord  of  the  country  of  the  **  Five  Waters ;"  who  pkcuig 
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lis  guest  unceremoniously  in  durance,  starved  His 
tiajesty  into  a  surrender  of  the  Koh-i-Noor,  On  his ' 
leath  "  the  Mountain  of  Light"  was  inherited  by  his 
uccessor,  a  child.  The  child's  tutors,  chiefs,  and 
xmies,  made  war  on  the  British  nation,  and  were  de- 
eated ;  after  which  the  territory  w^s  taken,  and  by  an 
!xpress  article  in  the  capitulation,  the  Koh-i-Noor  was 
urrendered  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  we  hope  will  live 
ong  to  wear  it.  The  character  of  all  its  previous  pos- 
essors  is  soon  told.  The  first  owner  was  an  usurper, 
or  he  had  dethroned  and  imprisoned  his  own  father, 
nd  murdered  his  three  brothers.  The  second.  Nadir 
Jhah,  was  also  an  usurper,  and,  moreover,  a  ruthless 
wholesale  robber  and  murderer.  The  third  had  robbed 
he  property  of  his  deceased  master,  was  a  wholesale 
obber  besides,  and,  moreover,  also  an  usurper.  The 
ourth  stole  and  ran  off  with  the  crown  jewels  to  a 
oreign  country.  The  fifth  was  like  the  rest,  an  usurper, 
md  got  possession  of  the  Koh-i-Noor  by  robbery  and  a 
lagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality.  *  Kogues 
.11 !'  It  is  now  in  honest  hands,  and  there  we  hope 
\rill  long  remain." 

The  large  diamond  itself,  when  the  sun  is  not  shining 
m  it,  only  looks  like  a  piece  of  thick  glass,  not  cut  into 
iny  regular  shape,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut, 
hough  rather  longer.  How  strange  it  seems  that  it 
hould  be  reckoned  to  be  worth  such  an  immense  sum 
)f  money,  and  yet  your  one  soul,  my  young. reader,  put 
nto  the  scale  against  a  bushel  full  of  such  diamonds, 
ivould  outweigh  them  all ;  yea,  if  the  highest  mountain 
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upon  earth  were  all  one  diamond — a  real  mount 
light ! — yet  would  your  soul  be  worth  more  than 
so  He  said  who  knew  its  value,  and  came  to  save  i 
being  lost.  '*  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  h( 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  0; 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?*' 

"  What  is  the  thing  of  greatest  price 

The  whole  creation  round  ? 
That  which  was  lost  in  Paradise, 

That  which  in  Christ  is  fonnd. 

Then  let  ns  gather  ronnd  the  cross, 

This  knowledge  to  obtain ; 
Not  by  the  soul's  eternal  loss, 

Bat  everlasting  gain !" 


CHILDHOOD. 

BY  HENBY  W.  LONGFEIXOW, 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  very  small, 
When  my  whole  frame  was  but  an  ell  in  height ; 

Sweetly,  as  I  recall  it,  tears  do  fall, 
And  therefore  I  recall  it  with  delight. 

I  sported  in  my  tender  mother's  arms, 

And  rode  a-borsebsuik  on  blest  father's  knee ; 

Alike  were  sorrows,  passions,  and  alarms, 
And  Gold,  and  Greek,  and  Love,  unknown  to  me. 

Then  seemed  to  me  this  world  far  less  in  size. 
Likewise  it  seemed  to  me  less  wicked  far : 

Like  points  in  Bieaveiil  ^wi  \3t^fe  ^\»x^  «cN»fe, 
And  longed  ior  ma^a  \)[i«X.\  isiv^x.  ^^XrJsi  ^'sJwa, 
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I  saw  the  moon  past  a  cloud-island  fade, 

And  thought,  "  0  were  I  on  that  island  there 

I  could  find  out  of  what  the  moon  is  made, 
Find  out  how  large  it  is,  how  round,  how  fair !" 

Wondering,  I  saw  God's  sun  through  western  skies, 
Sink  in  the  ocean's  golden  lap  at  night, 

And  yet  upon  the  morrow,  early  rise, 
And  paint  the  eastern  heaven  with  crimson  light. 

And  thought  of  God,  the  gracious,  heavenly  Father, 
Who  made  me  and  that  lovely  sun  on  high. 

And  all  those  pearls  of  heaven,  thick  strung  together. 
Dropped  clustering,  from  his  hands  o'er  all  the  sky. 

With  childish  reverence  my  young  lips  did  say 
The  prayer  my  pious  mother  taught  to  me ; 
0,  gentle  God !  0  let  me  strive  alway 
StUl  to  be  wise  and  good,  and  follow  Thee !" 
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So  prayed  I  for  my  father  and  my  mother, 
And  for  my  sister  and  for  all  the  town ; 

The  king  I  Imew  not ;  and  the  beggar  brother 
Who,  bent  with  age,  went  sighing  up  and  down. 

They  perished — ^the  blithe  days  of  boyhood  perished- 
And  all  the  gladness,  all  the  peace  I  knew ! 

Now  have  I  but  their  memory,  fondly  cherished — 
0 !  may  I  never,  never  lose  that  too. 


The  above  lines  are  beautiful,  but,  in  our  opinion,  incomplete. 
We  venture  to  add  one  verse — 

0  may  I  learn  to  love  my  gracious  Saviour, 

Who  died  for  me  upon  the  bitter  cross ; 
And  always,  in  the  whole  of  my  behavioTXC, 

Show  that  for  Him  I  count  all  else  Wl  \o&%. 


AN  ECHO  FOR  THE  SEASONS. 
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AN  ECHO  FOR  THE  SEASONS. 

In  fair  Spring's  fresh-budding  hoars, 
What  adorns  our  garden  bowers  ? 
Little  flowers. 

When  departing  Spring  we  mourn, 
What  is  shed  from  Summer's  horn  ? 
Hay  and  com. 

What  is  Autumn's  bounteous  sign 
Mark  of  Providence  divine  ? 
Fruit  and  wine. 

When  old  Winter,  hobbling  slow, 
Comes,  what  do  we  gain,  d'ye  know? 
Ice  and  snow. 

Hay  and  com,  and  little  flowers, 
Ice,  snow,  fruit,  and  wine  are  ours. 

Given  to  us  every  year. 
By  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter, 

As  they  each  in  turn  appear. 

Spring  gives  treasure,  Summer  pleasure. 
Autumn  gladdens,  Winter  saddens. 
Spring  revives,  Summer  thrives. 
Autumn  pleases.  Winter  freezes. 

Therefore,  friends,  we  all  have  reason 
To  extol  each  coming  season — 

Spring  and  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter. 
All  are  gifts  from  God  above — 
For  God  is  good,  and  God  is  Love  ! 
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THE  PERSIAN  PALACE  OF  PEHSEPOLIS. 
le  most  splendid  ruins  in  the  world  are  yet  to  be  seen 

the  countries  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture — Egypt 
d  Assyria,  Persia  and  Arabia,  abound  in  them — and 
3re  the  remnants  of  them  lie,  strewed  on  the  ground 
lere  they  once  stood  in  stately  magnificence,  or  buried 
Death  its  surface,  are  disentombed  after  thousands  of 
ITS  burial,  all  bearing  their  silent  but  solemn  and 
answerable  evidence  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
sred  writings.  And  thus  the  very  atones  rise  up  and 
eak  to  men  unwilling  tobelieve,  as  the  dumb  ass  was 
ide  to  reprove  the  wicked  madness  of  the  prophet  who 
'ed  the  wages  of  iniquity. 


THE  PERSIAN  PALACE  OF  PERSEP0LI8. 


The  magnificent  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Persepoli 
stroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  have  long  attracte 
attention  of  the  traveller.  This  ancient  structur 
the  residence  of  former  kings  of  Persia.  It  was 
scarce  inferior  to  any  palace  in  the  world  in  sple: 
and  magnificence ;  and  there  are  now  to  be  seen  b 
walls  adorned  with  sculpture ;  stair-cases  of  vast  e 
and  pillars  of  a  very  different  form  from  any  c 
orders  of  architecture,  that  declare  the  height  c 
fallen  roofs.  These  ruins  are  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Shiraz,  and  are  seated  on  a  plain,  part 
compassed  by  a  range  of  mountains.  The  froi 
tended  600  paces  from  north  to  south,  and  390 
east  to  west.  The  stones  of  the  wall  are  blacl 
harder  than  marble,  some  finely  polished,  and  mi 
them  of  such  a  surprising  size,  that  it  is  difficult  t 
ceive  how  the  ancient  Persians  were  able  to  rais 
move  such  prodigious  masses.  Several  grand  p 
are  still  standing,  and  there  are  yet  to  be  seen  a 
number  of  pedestals,  from  which  the  columns 
fallen.  In  short,  these  ruins  have  an  air  of  gra 
and  magnificence  that  fill  the  mind  of  the  curio 
holder  with  astonishment. 

The  royal  palace  stood  on  a  rocky  hill,  and  to 
fifty  acres  of  ground,  being  surrounded,  accordi 
Diodorus  Siculus,  with  a  triple  wall,  the  first  of 
was  sixteen  cubits  high,  the  second  double  that  h 
and  the  innermost  sixty  cubits,  all  built  of  n 
The  lofty  columns,  yet  standing,  declare  the  hei] 
the  fallen  roofs ;    and  the  stairs  show  that  the 
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ments  they  led  to  were  much  superior  to  any  thing  in 
our  modern  palaces.  The  palace  itself  was  ot  a  square 
form,  and  on  each  side  had  brazen  gates.  The  halls 
and  apartments  were  exceedingly  spacious  and  lofty ; 
the  walls  of  them  adorned  with  noble  sculptures,  some 
of  which  still  remain  to  testify  its  ancient  splendour ; 
and  the  cedar  roofs  shone  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and 
other  precious  materials.  The  royal  throne  was  of  pure 
gold,  embellished  with  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  and 
file  furniture  of  the  chambers  was  rich  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  the  bedsteads  being  of  solid  gold  enriched  with 
gems ;  and  every  thing  else  proportionably  sumptuous. 
Its  glory,  however,  did  but  procure  its  destruction ;  for, 
at  the  great  feast  which  Alexander  held  in  it,  he  was 
persuaded  by  Thais,  the  Athenian  courtezan,  that  it 
would  be  a  noble  exploit  to  burn  so  fine  a  palace,  which, 
being  heated  with  wine,  he  readily  agreed  to.  Thus  this 
superb  edifice,  together  with  the  city,  which  for  several 
ages  had  been  the  seat  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  was 
soon  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
prostitute,  by  a  mad  monarch,  after  a  drunken  revel. 

We  hope  our  young  readers  will  not  forget  that  this 
frantic  madman  was  called  "Alexander  the  Great." 
Great  indeed !  he  was  great  in  murder,  drunkenness, 
and  crime  !  Alexander,  and  Csesar,  and  Napoleon,  are 
names  not  deserving  of  honour,  but  are  rather  deserving 
everlasting  contempt  as  scourges  of  the  human  race. 
We  ought  never  to  admire  such  men,  but  rather  pray 
that  the  world  may  never  see  their  like  again. 
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THE  KAEEN  JUNGLE  BOY. 

The  Baptists  of  the  United  States  of  America  hare 
done  much  within  the  past  fifty  years  to  introduce  the 
gospel  into  the  empire  of  Burmah,  an  extensiYC 
region  situate  hetween  India  and  China.  They  had 
to  pass  through  many  trials  and  dangers  before 
they  succeeded,  but  at  length  the  Word  of  God  was 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  Burmese,  and 
thousands  of  the  Karens,  a  wild  but  simple-hearted 
people,  inhabiting  the  woods  and  jungles,  have  received 
the  gospel,  and  have  been  baptized  on  a  profession  of 
their  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  a  beautiful  country,  rich  in 
natural  productions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  With 
these  explanations,  the  incident  we  are  about  to  mention 
will  be  better  understood.  It  took  place  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  mission.  The  missionaries 
had  begun  to  form  schools  for  the  natives,  and  they 
had  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  their  lajsguage  as 
to  be  able  to  converse  with  them. 

"The  wife  of  one  of  the  missionaries  was  sitting 
reading,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  near  the  school- 
house  one  bright  morning,  and  now  and  then  leaving 
off  to  look  at  the  beautiful  objects  around  her.  A  bril- 
liant beetle,  with  just  gold  enough  on  his  bright  green 
wings  to  distinguish  him  from  the  glossy  leaves  of  the 
Cape  jasmine,  was  balancing  himself  upon  one  of  the 
rich  white  blossoms  that  filled  the  whole  air  with  their 
fragrance;  while  a  gay-plumaged  bird,  with  a  strange 
sort  of  feathery  coronal  upon  his  head,  was  making 
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himself  busy  among  the  branches  beyond.  Still  farther 
on,  a  long-necked  chameleon  clung  to  the  trunk  of  a 
guava-tree,  throwing  back  his  snake-like  head,  and  dart- 
ing his  inquisitive  little  eyes  about  very  suspiciously ;  a 
green-coated  parrot  nestled  among  the  fruit  and  foUage 
above ;  and  all  around,  a  crowd  of  wild  crows  flapped 
their  black  wings,  and  wheeled  and  fluttered,  and 
cawed,  with  amazing  industry  and  noise.  It  is  in 
vain  to  enumerate  the  lady's  strange  visitors,  but  they 
were  such  as  any  of  you  might  see  on  a  bright  morning 
in  Burmah.  From  the  little  school-house— came  a 
sound  of  mingled  voices,  very  cheerful,  very  earnest, 
and,  to  strange  ears,  about  as  intelligible  as  the  cawing 
of  the  crows.  But  the  lady  understood  it  all ;  and  it 
told  her  that  her  native  schoolmaster  was  doing  his 
duty,  and  his  tawny  pupils  making  some  progress  in  the 
them-hong  gyee,  or  **  a-b  ab"  talk.  Kah  gyee  ya,  ka-^kah 
gyes  ya  kya,  kah — kah  gyee  ya  long  gyee  ten,  ke — hah  gyee 
ya  long  gyee  ten  san  cat,  kee,  came  the  confused  sounds 
— a  very  round-about  way  of  saying  k-a  ka,  k*e  ke, — 
don't  you  think  so  ? 

As  the  lady  again  bent  over  her  book,  a  strange-looking 
figure  bounded  through  the  opening  in  the  hedge  which 
served  as  a  gateway,  and,  rushing  towards  her,  with 
great  eagerness,  inquired, "  Does  Jesus  Christ  live  here?'* 

He  was  a  boy  perhaps  twelve  years  of  age ;  his  coarse 
black  hair  unconfined  by  the  usual  turban,  matted  with 
fyith,  and  bristling  in  every  direction  like  the  quills  of  a 
porcupine;  and  with  only  a  dirty  cloth  of  cotton  round 
his  loins,  held  up  by  a  belt  over  one  shoulder. 
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"  Does  Jesus  Christ  live  here  ?"  he  inquired,  again, 
scarcely  pausing  for  breath. 

"What  do  you  want  of  Jesus  Christ?"  inquired  the 
lady. 

**  I  want  to  see  him — I  want  to  confess  to  him." 

"  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  that  you  want  to 
confess  ?" 

"  Does  he  live  here  V — with  great  emphasis — "  I  want 
to  know  that.  Doing !  Why,  I  tell  lies,  I  steal,  I  do 
everything  bad ;  I  am  afraid  of  going  to  hell,  and  I 
want  to  see  Jesus  Christ,  for  I  heard  one  of  the  Loogyees 
say  that  he  can  save  us  from  hell.  Does  he  live  here? 
Oh,  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Jesus  Christ!" 

"  But  he  does  not  save  people  from  hell,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  do  wickedly." 

"  I  want  to  stop  doing  wickedly,  but  I  can't  stop— I 
don't  know  how  to  stop — the  evil  thoughts  are  in  me, 
and  the  bad  deeds  come  of  evil  thoughts.  What  can 
I  do  ?" 

"Nothing,  but  come  .to  Christ,  poor  boy,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us,"  the  lady  softly  murmured ;  but  she  spoke 
this  last  in  English,  so  the  boy  only  raised  his  head 
with  a  vacant,  "  B'  ha  lai  ?" 

"You  cannot  see  Jesus  Christ  now;  but  he  has  told 
me  how  to  teach  all  those  who  wish  to  escape  from  hell, 
how  to  do  so." 

The  joyful  eagerness  depicted  in  the  poor  boy's  coon* 
tenance  was  beyond  description.  "  Tell  me— oh,  tell 
me !  Only  ask  your  '^L^L's^.et ,  \)£\fe  \jat^  X^«a&  Christ,  to 
save  me  and  I  will  b©  yo\tt  ^etNwiX.,  i^xa  ^i«^  w\&^' 
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Do  not  be  angry :     Do  not  send  me  away !     I  want  to 
be  saved — saved  from  bell !" 

Tbe  lady,  you  will  readily  believe,  was  not  likely  to 
be  angry.  Even  the  person  who  told  me  the  story 
many  years  after,  was  more  than  once  interrupted  by 
his  own  tears. 

The  next  day  a  new  pupil  was  welcomed  to  the  little 
school-house,  in  the  person  of  this  wild  Karen  'boy. 
And  oh,  such  a  greedy  seeker  after  truth  *and  holiness^ ! 
Every  day  he  came  to  the  white  teachers  to  learn  some- 
thing more  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
way  of  salvation;  and  every  day  his  mind  seemed  to 
open,  his  feelings  to  enlarge,  and  his  face  to  lose  some 
portion  of  that  queer  look  of  stupidity  which  charac- 
terises the  untaught  native. 

In  due  time,  a  sober  band  of  worshippers  gathered  to 
witness  a  solemn  baptism ;  then  a  new  face  was  seen 
among  those  who  came  to  commemorate  the  dying  love 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  a  new  name  was  written  on  the 
church  records.     It  was  that  of  this  boy. 

Years  passed  away.  Death  had  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  gentle  lady,  and  she  had  gone  up  to  that  sweet  home 
where  pain  and  sorrow  are  unknown,  and  where  "  the 
weary  are  at  rest."  On  earth,  another  death-scene  was 
coming.  A  strong,  dark-browed  man  tossed  wildly  on 
his  fevered  couch  in  an  agony  of  physical  suffering ; 
but  even  then  his  unconscious  lips  murmured  continually 
those  precious  fragments  of  scripture  which  he  had 
treasured  up  in  days  of  health.  M  \a&\.  ^et^  Q»ss\ftk  "«>• 
/  fear/al  straggle ;    then  the  convuVsedi  te^XMT^^  x^«xa^ 
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the  ghastliness  of  death  settled  upon  them,  and  the 
spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  its  flight.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, the  countenance  of  the  dying  man  was  lighted 
with  a  heavenly  radiance,  his  lips  parted  with  a  smile, 
his  eye  emitted  a  single  joyful  flash  before  it  turned  cold 
and  motionless  for  ever,  and  then  the  once  wild  boy  of 
the  jungle  was  welcomed  by  his  waiting  angel-guide  to 
the  presence  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  sought  with 
such  eagerness  in  his  youth.  There  in  heaven  he  is 
now.     Young  reader,  shall  you  see  him  there ! 


PERILOUS  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  LION. 

A  DETACHMENT  of  the  79th  regiment,  quartered  not  far 
from  Coast  Castle,  had  received  an  intimation  for  several 
nights  of  a  lion  being  seen  prowling  under  the  walls  of 
the  fort.  It  appeared  further,  that  he  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  merely  displaying  his  presence  there,  bat, 
in  one  of  his  nightly  rambles,  had  made  a  meal  of  a 
little  negro  child  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fort.  The  parents  of  the  poor  child  were,  as  you  may 
suppose,  in  the  greatest  distress.  Indeed  all  the  negroes 
were  in  great  consternation,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  when  one  lion  has  made  a  prey,  several  oihen 
soon  follow  him.  The  officers  of  the  fort,  who  liked 
nothing  better  than  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  soon 
made  up  their  minds  either  to  hunt  or  entrap  him. 

Their  first  plan  was  to  satisfy  themselves  that  there 
really  was  a  lion  in  the  neighbourhood.     For  this  par- 
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pose  they  made  a  trap  in  a  deep  pit,  over  which  they 
laid  a  light  hurdle,  covered  with  bamboos  and  earth. 
This  hurdle  was  made  to  move  on  a  pivot,  so  that  if  the 
lion  stepped  on  it,  he  would  fall  into  the  pit.  Over  the 
pit  they  hung  a  sheep *s  head  and  pluck  partly  roasted. 
The  officer  whose  turn  it  was  to  watch,  took  his  station 
where  he  could  see  what  might  occur  at  the  trap. 

The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  the  roarings  of  lions 
were  distinctly  heard  from  a  neighbouring  jungle.  But 
the  continual  lightning  enabled  the  officer  to  see  in  the 
distance,  just  under  the  fort,  two  lions  stealing  along 
with  their  bellies  close  to  the  ground,  towards  the  trap. 
When  the  foremost  got  within  three  yards  of  the  bait, 
he  made  a  tremendous  spring,  and,  while  he  jumped 
completely  over  the  trap  they  had  set,  carried  away  the 
sheep's  head  and  pluck,  so  temptingly  hung  up,  in  his 
claws.  The  lion  and  his  companion  soon  disposed  of 
the  bait,  which  served  only  to  whet  their  appetite  :  for 
in  the  morning  it  was  found  they  had  broken  into  a  mud 
hut  belonging  to  the  negroes,  and  carried  off  a  couple 
of  asses.  The  negroes  therefore  came  to  the  fort  gates 
begging  the  English  to  go  with  them  and  destroy  the 
lions,  which  they  were  sure  would  be  found  in  a  jungle 
not  four  miles  distant. 

A  party  of  the  79th  was  soon  ready — it  consisted  of 
three  officers,  and  half  a  dozen  soldiers;  these  were 
accompanied  by  as  many  blacks.  They  followed  the 
path  the  lions  had  made  by  dragging  along  their  prey, 
and  entering  the  jungle  found,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  entrance,  the  bones  of  the  two  asses  off  which  the 
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lions  had  supped.  Here  they  would  have  been  quite  at 
a  loss,  had  they  not  brought  a  Scotch  terrier  with  them, 
which  gave  indication  of  the  track  the  lions  had  taken. 

After  half  an  hour's  progress,  they  found  themselves 
before  a  cave,  overgrown  with  wild  plants  and  shrubs, 
which,  from  certain  appearances  without,  seemed  cer- 
tain to  be  the  lion's  den.  The  little  terrier,  which  had 
up  to  this  time  been  so  courageous,  now  refused  to  go 
forward,  and,  putting  his  tail  between  his  legs,  shrunk 
behind  all  the  party.  The  question  now  arose,  who 
should  examine  the  cave  to  see  if  the  lion  was  there. 
Captain  Macleod  undertook  this  service,  and  with  his 
rifle  ready  cocked,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  girdle, 
went  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  where  he  saw  the 
two  lions  sleeping,  no  doubt  having  stuffed  themselves 
to  repletion  the  night  before.  Unwilling  to  let  such  a 
good  opportunity  slip,  he  took  aim  at  the  nearest  of  the 
pair,  and  shot  it  through  the  head.  This,  however, 
awakened  the  other  lion,  which,  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning,  sprung  upon  the  captain  before  he  could  get 
away  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  felled  him  to  &e 
ground  with  one  blow,  and  stood  over  him. 

The  poor  blacks  ran  away.  One  of  them  got  up  to 
the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  where  the  lion  could  not 
reach  him,  and  the  others  were  not  seen  again  till  the 
party  reached  the  fort. 

The  soldiers,  instead  of  running  away,  as  soon  as 
they  beheld  the  situation  of  their  captain,  fired  a  volley 
into  the  lion ;  two  or  three  balls  struck  him  in  tho  head, 
and  one  in  the  side.     He  uttered  a  tremendous  roar, 
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ideavoured  to  dash  towards  them,  but  falling  from 
3tion,  the  captain,  who  was  very  nimble,  drew  one 

pistols  and  shot  the  lion  through  the  heart, 
le  men  are  very  bold,  and  not  only  bold,  but  rash 
iprudent.  We  think  Captain  Macleod  was;  and 
)s  he  thought  so  too  when  he  lay  there  under  the 
paw  ?  Had  he  been  travelling  ttirough  the  coun- 
d  met  with  the  lions,  why  then  he  would  have 
•ight  to  defend  himself  with  all  the  courage  and 
ity  he  could  muster ;  but  in  this  case  he  went  to 
he  lions,  and  when  he  found  them  they  would  not 
lurt  him  if  he  had  let  them  alone,  for  they  were 
.  But  this  Captain  was  an  enterprising  fellow,  and 
lit  he  would  have  a  round  with  them,  for  which 
irly  paid  his  life.  We  do  not  hear  that  Captain 
od  ever  went  to  hunt  lions  any  more, 
ae  boys  are  like  this  man.  They  are  bold  and 
resome.  We  have  known  such,  and  we  have 
1  some  who  have  paid  dear  for  their  daring  tricks, 
care,  my  little  reader,  that  you  always  keep  out  of 
3  way.  Never  mind  being  called  a  coward.  That 
bluster.     Better  be  a  little  timid  than  fool-hardy. 

let  not  our  young  readers  mistake  us.  Courage 
)ble  virtue ;  and  when  rightly  used  in  a  good  cause, 
hstanding  evil,  as  martyrs  did — or  in  doing  good 
ers,  though  exposed  to  danger,  as  missionaries  do 
>  be  admired  and  approved.  But  he  who  needlessly 
shly  exposes  himself  to  danger,  need  not  wonder 
hould  be  called  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  folly,  for 
not  look  for  the  protection  or  blessing  of  God. 
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CALAMUS,  OE  SWEET   CANE. 

The  Cane  is  an  aromatic 
reed,  mentioned  among  the 
drugs  of  which  the  sacred 
perfumes  ^^'^  compotmded 
— Exod.  XXX.  US.  It  has  b 
knotty  Btem,  of  a  reddish 
^  colour,  and  cont^ning  ft 
soft  white  pith.  The  tme 
odoriferous  cane  comes  A^om 
India ;  and  the  prophet 
speaks  of  it  as  a  foreign 
commodi^,  of  great  value, 
Isa.  xliii,  34.  Pliny  abo 
speaks  of  it  as  being  a  uative  of  Arabia;  and  it  is 
enumerated  among  the  fragrant  productions  of  that 
country  by  Dionyaius.  Hasselquist  says  it  is  common 
in  the  deserts  of  the  two  Arabias.  It  is  gathered  new 
lambo,  a  port  town  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  from  whence  it ' 
brought  into  Egypt  This  plant  was  probably  among 
the  number  of  those  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  pre- 
sented to  Solomon ;  it  is  still  very  much  esteemed  by 
the  Arabs  on  account  of  its  fragrance.  This,  in  all  pro- 
bability, is  the  sweet  cane  of  Jeremiah,  (vi.  30)  where  it 
is  called  prime,  or  excellent,  and  is  associated  with 
incense  from  Sbeba;  the  same  in  Exod.  xxx.  33,  which 
our  translation  renders  "  sweet  Calamus ;"  see  also 
Isuah  xliii.  24,  where  the  best  is  supposed  to  oome&om 
India,  which  agrees  with  the  "  far  country"  of  the  prophet 
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WONDERFUL  POWER  OF  MEMORY. 

"Paschal,  it  is  said,  knew  the  whole  Bible  by  heart,  and  conid  at  any  moment 

cite  chapter  and  verse  of  any  part  of  it." 

An  extraordinary  attainment  in  any  age  1  but  it  is  at 
least  more  rare  in  these  days  of  many  books  and  super- 
ficial reading.  I  remember  one  instance  of  it  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who,  in  the  ordinary  afifairs  of  life,  was 
regarded  as  approaching  to  *'  a  natural,"  but  who  yet 
displayed  not  only  the  deepest  feeling  of  religion,  but 
an  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  revelation. 
He  earned  a  scanty  living  for  himself  and  an  aged 
mother  by  weaving ;  a  living  which  latterly  was  eked  out 
to  a  frugal  comfort  by  the  bounty  of  the  late  George 
Buchan,  Esq.,  of  Kelloe. 

Jemmy  was  a  punctual  attendant  on  all  great  reli- 
gious gatherings,  and  especially  on  sacramental  occa- 
sions, throughout  a  circle  of  parishes  in  the  centre  of 
Berwickshire,  Scotland.  Those  preachers  were  especial 
favourites  with  him  whose  discourses  were  abundantly 
enriched  with  scripture  quotations;  and  these,  as  fast 
as  the  preacher  uttered  them,  though  without  giving 
any  reference.  Jemmy  would  at  once  turn  up,  with  un- 
filing accuracy,  in  his  well-thumbed  bible.  He  often 
tested  his  memory  in  conversation,  and  found  that,  with- 
out any  apparent  efifort,  he  opened  at  the  passage. 

I  have  known  one  other  instance  of  a  similar  attain- 
ment, by  a  person  in  very  dififerent  circumstances  and 
of  very  dififerent  character.  The  late  ex-consul  Buchanan, 
during  his  residence  at  Niagara  Falls,  desired  to  express 
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his  high  esteem  for  my  friend  the  Rev.  W.  W.,  then 
pastor  of  the  baptist  church  at  Drummondville,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  bible.     He  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  visit  of  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Bethany 
College,  Virginia,  to  invite  Mr.  W.  to  meet  a  few  friends, 
and  receive   the   intended  token  of  friendship.     Mr. 
Campbell  presented  it  in  the  name  of  the  ex-consul,  and, 
in  a  brief  address  on  the  preciousness  of  the  book,  and 
'  the  importance  of  an  accurate  study  of  it,  stated  that  he 
had  been  led  in  early  life  to  commit  it  to  memory  80 
perfectly,  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  verbatim ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  could 
even  repeat  it  backward  from  the  Revelation  to  Matthew. 
He  stated,  moreover,  that  he  could  repeat  any  verse  of 
any  chapter,  in  any  order  and  at  any  time.     Two  mili- 
tary gentlemen,  who  were  of  the  party,  asked  leave  to 
test  his  power  ;    and  procuring  each  a  copy   of  the 
scriptures,  gave,  in  rapid  succession,  references  through- 
out the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  C. 
cited  without  hesitation  and  with  literal  correctness. 
They  varied  the  test  occasionally  by  reading  a  verse  or 
part  of  a  verse,  and  asking  where  it  was  to  be  found, 
which  Mr.  C.  always  answered  with  equal  readiness. 
This  attainment  is  the  more  remarkable  if  we  consider 
the  life  of  active  labour  and  frequent  controversy,  the 
multiplied  cares  of  pastoral  and  editorial  charges,  of  a 
professorship,  a  farm,  a  printing  establishment,  and  a 
large   family,   amid   which    this    wonderful    power  of 
memory  had  been  perfected. 
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THE  JEWS   NOW   IN  JERUSAIiEM. 


We  have  given  yon  a 
handsome  picture  of 
this  celebrated  city,  as 
now  Been,  with  a  de- 
scription of  its  appear- 
ance from  the  Mount 
of  Ohves,  and  ve  have 
descnbed  its  streets 
and  houses ;  we  shall 
now  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  Jews  who 
}et  reside  there — 


)  population  of  the  city  amounts  to  no  more  than 
16,000,  who  are  thus  divided — Mohammedans, 
;  Christians,  3,400;  Jews,  T.IOO. 
Kitto  says : — "  The  Jews  inhabit  a  distinct  quarter 
I  town  between  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah. 
B  the  worst  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  holy  city,  and 
1  which  the  plague  never  fails  to  make  its  first  ap- 
ice.  Few  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews  are  natives ;  and 
dt  them  come  from  foreign  parts  to  die  in  the  city 
IT  fathers'  sepulchres.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
■edly  poor,  and  depend  in  a  great  degree  for  dieir 
tence  upon  the  contributions  of  their  brethren  in 
>nt  countries.  The  expectation  of  support  from 
inual  European  contributions  leads  many  of  them 
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to  live  in  idleness.  Hence  there  are  in  Jerusalem  500 
acknowledged  paupers,  and  500  more  who  receive 
charity  in  a  quiet  way.  Many  are  so  poor  that,  if  not 
relieved,  they  would  not  stand  out  the  winter  season. 
A  few  are  shopkeepers,  and  a  few  more  hawkers,  and  ft 
very  few  are  operatives.  None  of  them  are  agriculturists 
— not  a  single  Jew  cultivates  the  soil  of  his  fathers." 

An  American  traveller  who  visited  Jerusalem  a  few 
years  ago,  gives  the  following  melancholy  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  remnant  now  left  in  the  Holy  City :    • 

"  A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  the  chief  rahhi  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  city  of  their 
ancient  kings,  called  upon  me,  accompanied  by  ft 
Gibraltar  Jew  who  spoke  English,  and  who  told  me 
that  they  had  come  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  the 
rabbi,  in  Hebron,  to  receive  and  welcome  me  in  the  city 
of  their  fathers.  I  had  already  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
Jews.  I  had  seen  them  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  eveiy* 
where  more  or  less  oppressed ;  at  Eome,  shut  up  every 
night  in  their  miserable  quarters  as  if  they  were  noxious 
beasts;  in  Turkey,  persecuted  and  oppressed;  along 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  heart  of  Russia, 
looked  down  upon  by  the  serfs  of  that  great  empire  of 
vassalage ;  and,  for  the  climax  of  misery,  I  have  seen 
them  contemned  and  spit  upon,  even  by  the  ignorant 
and  enslaved  boors  of  Poland.  I  had  seen  them  scat- 
tered abroad  among  all  nations,  as  it  had  been  foretold 
they  would  be,  everywhere  a  separate  and  pecu  lar  people ; 
and  everywhere,  under  all  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
oppression,  waiting  for,   and  anxiously  expecting,  the 
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coqiing  of  a  Messiah,  to  call  together  their  scattered 
tribes,  and  restore  them  to  the  kingdom  of  their  fathers ; 
and  all  this  the  better  fitted  me  for  the  more  interesting 
spectacle  of  the  Jews  in  the  holy  city.  In  all  changes 
and  revolutions,  from  the  day  when  the  kingdom  of 
Solomon  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  under  the 
Assyrian,  the  Roman,  the  Arab,  and  the  Turk,  a  rem- 
nant of  that  once-favoured  people  has  always  hovered 
around  the  holy  city ;  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  David, 
.old  men  may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  teaching 
their  children  to  read  from  that  mysterious  book,  on 
which  they  have  ever  fondly  built  their  hopes  of  a  tem- 
poral and  eternal  kingdom. 

The  friends  made  for  me  by  the  rabbi  at  Hebron  were 
the  very  friends  above  all  others  whom  I  would  have 
selected  for  myself.  While  the  Christians  were  pre- 
paring for  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Easter,  the  Jews 
were  making  ready  for  the  great  feast  of  the  Passover ; 
and  one  of  the  first  ofifers  of  kindness  they  made  me, 
was  an  invitation  to  wait  and  partake  of  it  with  them. 
The  rabbi  was  an  old  man,  nearly  seventy  with  a  long 
white  beard,  and  Aaron  himself  need  not  have  been 
ashamed  of  such  a  representative.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  attach  myself  particularly  to  him ;  but,  as  I 
could  speak  neither  Arabic  nor  Hebrew,  and  the  English 
Jew  was  not  willing  to  play  second,  and  serve  merely  as 
interpreter,  I  had  but  little  benefit  of  the  old  man's 
society. 

The  Jews  are  the  best  topographers  in  Jerusalem, 
although  their  authority  ends  where  the  great  interest 
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of  the  city  begins  ;  for,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them, 
they  deny  the  name  of  Christ,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
holy  places  bo  anxiously  sought  for  by  the  christians. 
That  same  morning  they  took  me  to  what  they  called  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  forma  part  of 
the  southern  wall  of  the  tnosque  of  Omar,  and  is  sTi- 
dently  older  than  the  rest,  the  stones  being  much  larger, 
measuring  nine  or  ten  feel 
long.  And  I  saw  that  daj, 
aE  other  travellers  may  still 
see  every  Friday  in  the 
year,  all  the  Jews  in  Jera- 
salem  clothed  in  their  best 
raiment,  winding  througb 
the  narrow  streets  of  their 
quarter ;  and  under  this 
hallowed  wall,  with  the 
sacred  volume  in.  their 
hands,  singing,  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written,  the  Songs  of  Solomon  and  the  Psalms  of  David. 
White-bearded  old  men  and  smooth-cheeked  hoys  were 
leaning  over  the  same  book ;  and  Jewish  maidens,  in 
their  long  white  robes,  were  standing  with  their  faces 
against  the  wall,  and  praying  through  its  cracks  and 
crevices.  The  tradition  which  leads  them  to  pray 
through  this  wall  is,  that  during  the  building  of  tha 
temple  a  cloud  rested  over  it  so  as  to  prevent  any  en- 
trance ;  and  Solomon  stood  at  the  door,  and  prayed  that 
the  cloud  might  be  removed,  and  promised  that  the 
temple  should  he  always  open  to  men  of  every  nation 
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ring  to  oflfer  up  prayers ;  whereupon  the  Lord  re- 
ed the  cloud,  and  promised  that  the  prayers  of  all 
people  offered  up  in  that  place  should  find  accept- 
)  in  his  sight ;  and  now,  as  the  Mussulman  lords  it 
'  the  place  where  the  temple  stood,  and  the  Jews 
not  permitted  to  enter,  they  endeavour  to  insinuate 
r  prayers  through  the  crevices  in  the  wall,  that  thus 
'  may  rise  from  the  interior  to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
traditon  is  characteristic,  and  serves  to  illustrate 
devoted  constancy  with  which  the  Israelites  adhere 
le  externals  of  their  faith." 

he  following  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of 
'*  El  Bene,"  one  of  the  poetic  lamentations  of  these 
•  mourners. 

"Lord,  build  1  Lord,  build !  build  Thy  temple  speedily: 

The  Glorious  God  shall  build  His  temple  speedily; 

In  haste,  in  haste,  in  our  days,  speedily,  speedily : 

Lord,  bnild;  Lord,  build ;   build  Thy  temple  speedily. 

The  Blessed  God,  the  Great  God,  the  Exalted  God,  the  Powerful  God 

shall  build  His  temple  speedily; 
In  haste,  in  haste,  in  our  days,  speedily,  speedily ; 
Lord,  build  I  Lord  build  I  build  Thy  temple  speedily." 

ow  plaintive !  How  piteous !  How  painful !  Oh 
the  vail  were  taken  from  their  eyes,  that  they  might 
on  Him  whom  their  fathers  pierced ! 

ideed  there  can  scarcely  be,  to  an  enlightened  chris- 
unto  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  revealed  the  glori- 
excellency  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  a  more  affect- 
spectacle  than  an  unbelieving  descendant  of  faithful 
iham  !  Only  to  think  that  the  greatest  enemies  of 
St  and  his  great  salvation,  are  to  be  found  among 
1.     How  awful ! 
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THE  SORROWINa  JEW. 

He  is  mourning  alone,  for  no  kind  friend  is  near. 
His  woe-stricken  spirit  to  comfort  and  cheer ; 
Nor  ever  descends  blessed  sympathy's  dew, 
To  re&esh  the  sad  heart  of  the  sorrowing  Jew. 

He  thinks  of  the  land  where  his  forefathers  lie, 
Beneath  the  warm  smile  of  his  own  eastern  sky ; 
And  he  wishes,  perchance,  he  were  laid  by  them  too. 
For  earth  has  no  home  for  the  sorrowing  Jew. 

He  thinks  of  that  holy  and  high-honoured  fane. 
Where  Jehovah  would  stoop  to  hold  converse  with  men ! 
He  thinks  of  the  glory  Jerusalem  knew. 
And  thinks  of  himself — a  poor  sorrowing  Jew. 

Oh !  hush'd  be  thy  sorrow — unheard  be  thy  sigh ; 
And  hide  the  warm  tear  trickling  down  from  thine  eye ; 
He  thinks  of  the  glory  Jerusalem  knew. 
And  thinks  of  himself — a  poor  sorrowing  Jew. 

Yet  woe  to  the  man,  though  a  prince  on  the  throne, 
Who  shall  mock  at  a  people  God  still  calls  His  own ! 
For  He  whose  great  name  is  the  Holy  and  True, 
Will  remember  in,  mercy  the  sorrowing  Jew. 

Rouse,  rouse  ye,  then  christians,  if  christians  indeed. 
Your  hearts  for  the  sorrows  of  Judah  will  bleed ; 
Ye  will  mourn  for  the  city,  her  glory  laid  low. 
Ye  will  mourn  for  her  son,  the  poor  sorrowing  Jew. 

Oh !  think  ye,  with  fear,  on  the  curse  and  the  woes 
Jehovah  has  threatened  on  Abraham's  foes; 
Oh !  remember  that  He  who  was  offered  for  you, 
In  the  days  of  his  flesh  was  a  sorrowing  Jew. 

And  Thou,  blessed  Spirit,  whose  life-giving  power 
Alone  can  the  feet  of  the  wanderer  restore ; 
Oh !  teach  them  their  own  pierced  Messiah  to  view. 
And  bring  to  his  fold  the  poor  wandering  Jew. 
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THE  SWAN'S  DEATH-SONG. 


iriptioii  13  tender  and  touching : — 
lie  in  peace  !  ^"hat  fancy  can  depict  the  sweet 
rf  an  untroubled  death-bed  ? — what  eloquence 
e  can  unfold  its  charming  rapture  ?  Think  of 
ak  of  Hie  comfarts  of  the  world  in  contraet 
and  weigh  them  all  against  the  ecstasy  of  a 
death.     Baise  your  imagination  to  its  topmost 

I  tiy  to  take  in  all  its  glorious  comfort.     Goi 

II  self  upon  the  mai^n  of  some  crystal  lake- 
,h  of  air  disturbs  its  tranquil  bosom — it  lies 
itween  its  floweiy  banks — sleeping  beneath  the 
eaves  of  the  decliniog  sun,  like  a  pure  virgin, 
by  the  purer  eye  of  heaven.    And  while  you 
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stand  musing  on  the  brink,  and  see  your  face  reflected 
with  the  flowers  in  the  glassy  surface,  a  sound  amongst 
the  sedgy  rushes  on  the  other  side  arrests  your  ear,  and 
from  amongst  the  flags  and  water-lilies,  there  comes 
!  ^  launching  across  the  stream  a  stately  swan,  whose  snowf 
bosom,  as  it  breasts  the  water,  raises  a  gentle  surge 
upon  its  tide  :  its  neck  is  proudly  curved,  and  as  it 
spreads  its  peerless  wings,  and  sails  along  the  glowing 
track  of  liquid  sunshine,  it  looks  like  a  thing  of  light. 
Still  it  skims,  silently  along  to  yonder  pillowy  bank, 
where  lies  its  mossy  nest,  and  where  it  lurks  in  safety 
from  the  storm ;  but  as  it  nears  the  chosen  nook,  it 
seems  to  pause,  and  poise  itself  on  the  unruffled  water, 
and  turning  its  majestic  head  towards  the  declining  son, 
it  gently  warbles  forth  a  swelling,  plaintive  song,  (for 
so  old  fables  tell  us  that  they  do),  the  first  it  ever  sang; 
a  song  which  scarcely  seems  to  break  the  stillness  of 
the  autumn  evening,  and  sounds  as  though  an  angd- 
voice  were  chaunting  forth  a  vesper-hymn.      At  last  the 
notes  begin  to  sink  and  faintly  die  away ;  and  smoothlj 
drifting  to  the  bank  the  stately  bird  spreads  out  its 
feathery  wings,  droops  its  head  upon  its  breast,  and 
gently  dies.     So  have  we  seen  a  lovely  child  launch  out 
into  the  great  ocean  of  eternity ;  so  have  we  stood  be- 
side the  happy  death-bed  of  a  fair  and  cherished  sister, 
and  as  with  deep  and  spirit  eyes  she  looked  upon  the 
playing  sunshine,  as  it  danced  and  made  fantastic  shapes 
upon  the  wall ;  and  then — as  though  the  orient  beams 
of  heaven  had  rested  on  her  lovely  brow,  turning  round 
to  smile  upon  the  tearful  faces  who  watched,  her  happy 
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flight  to  Jesus — she  said  that  she  could  hear  sweet 
voices  singing  in  the  air ;  and  so  she  did,  and  gently 
closed  her  mild  and  heavenly  eyes,  as  if  to  catch  the 
voices  still  more  clearly,  and  ere  the  sound  had  faded 
from  her  fancy,  she  had  gone  herself  to  swell  the  song, 
and  take  her  place  amongst  the  shining  host  whose  lips 
had  chaunted  it.  And  this  shall  he  your  death  of  peace, 
if  you  plead  guilty  at  the  cross." 


PIETY  IN  YOUTH. 

Youth  is  the  fittest  time  that  can  be  given  to  God,  for 
it  is  the  spring  time  of  life,  and  its  most  excellent  part. 
In  the  grave  you  cannot  serve  God,  and  in  old  age  it  is 
hard  work  to  do  it,  by  reason  of  weaknesses  and  in- 
firmities. It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  young,  to  de- 
vote their  strength  to  the  service  of  God :  this  was  shewn 
imder  the  law,  where  the  Lord  required  the  first  fruits 
to  be  dedicated  to  him.  The  Lord  reproved  the  Jews 
when  they  reserved  the  best  for  themselves,  and  offered 
the  old,  the  blind,  the  lame,  to  him ;  nor  can  we  expect 
he  will  be  better  pleased  now,  if  we  devote  the  prime  of 
oar  strength  to  the  service  of  the  world  and  satan,  and 
reserve  for  him  only  the  weakness  and  decrepitude, 
and  failings  of  age.  An  old  writer  has  quaintly,  but 
powerfully  said,  "  How  unworthy  is  it  for  thee  to  sacri- 
fice thy  youth  to  drunkenness  and  lewdness,  and  at  last 
to  lay  thine  old  bones  on  God's  altar.  0,  what  a  pity 
it  is  that  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh  should  have 
thy  cream  and  flower ;  and  how  shameful  that  God,  to 
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whom  thy  whole  life  is  due,  should  have  only  thy  bran 
and  dregs." 

Oh,   how  honourahle  and  hlessed  it  is,  when  the 
powers  of  the  young  are  fully  devoted  to  the  Lord!    It 
is  an  encouragement  even  to  the  aged,  to  seek  the  Ixni 
And  of  cases  there  are  not  few,  m  which  the  aged  parent 
has  been  led  to  the  Saviour,  through  seeing  the  exeel- 
lency  of  religion  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  a  tmlj 
pious  youth.     When  the  excellent  Mr.  Bichard  Baxter, 
of  Kidderminster,  was  permitted  to  see  a  gracious  reviYsl 
of  the  work  of  God  in  that  town,  it  is  said,  it  began 
among  the  young  people,  but  it  did  not  end  w  th  them. 
From  the  young  it  extended  to  the  old.     And  thus  it 
has  been  since  his  time,  as  well  as  before.     Was  not 
the  early  decided  piety  of  the  youthful  Gideon,  the  im- 
mediate means  of  the  conversion  of  his  idolatrous  father 
Joash  ?    Nor  is  this  a  solitary,  though  a  notable  instance 
— there  are  many  in  the  present  day,  some  within  the 
writer^s  knowledge,  who  have  been  led  in  advanced 
years,  to  seek  salvation,  through  the  decided  godlineis 
of  their  children  in  youth. 

Dear  yoimg  friends ;  seek  the  Lord — the  way  is  open. 
Jesus  says,  "I  am  the  way;"  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called 
you,  he  will  come  to  you,  and  dwell  in  you,  and  teach  yoa 
all  things,  if  you  are  willing  to  yield  your  hearts  to  his 
holy  influence.  May  you  be  disposed  to  seek  the  Loid 
whUst  you  are  yet  yoimg,  walk  in  his  pleasant  ways  all 
the  days  of  your  life,  and  then  rise  to  dwell  in  the 
society  of  the  blessed,  around  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High  for  ever  I 
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THE  DYING  SABBATH  SCHOLAK. 

dear  little  boy  whose  happy  death  I  wish  to  tell 
of  was  ten  years  of  age.  When  he  entered  the 
tath-school,  he  was,  I  fear,  like  many  other  children, 

thoughtless  about  his  soul,  and  loved  play  more 
L  religion,  and  scarcely  ever  thought  of  death.  But 
3ugh  little  boys  and  girls  think  not  of  it,  death  fre- 
itly  visits  our  families  and  sabbath  schools,  taking 
and  another  away  from  us,  as  he  did  in  this  case. 

)hn  H was  blest  with  a  pious  mother,  who 

1  prayed  for  his  salvation ;  but  his  father  was,  I  am 
y  to  say,  a  careless  and  wicked  man.  He  would 
a  spend  all  his  earnings  at  the  public  house — ^he 
ected  to  read  his  bible,  or  to  attend  where  Jesus 
Lst  was  preached.  This  was  a  very  bad  example  for 
ther  to  set  before  his  only  son.  But  his  mother 
jht,  by  all  means,  to  bring  her  child  to  the  feet  of 
IS,  who  says,  "  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those 

seek  me  early  shall  find  me."  Think  of  this,  dear 
iren,  remember  it  is  Jesus  who  speaks  thus  kindly 
our  hearts.  What  is  your  reply  ?  Will  you  not  say, 
Rar  Saviour !  thou  shalt  be  the  guide  of  my  youth." 
Lis  mother  felt  very  happy  when  he  became  a  sab- 
L-scholar.  When  he  entered  the  school  he  looked 
picture  of  health ;  none  supposed  he  would  be  so 
[1  laid  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley:  but  alas! 
flower  which  looked  so  fair  was  soon  cut  down  and 
lered  beneath  the  stroke  of  death !  The  complaint 
vhich  he  died  was  consumption ;  and  his  mother  be- 
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came  increasingly  anxious  for  his  souFs  safety  as  she 
perceived  the  rapid  approach  of  death.  It  was  about  a 
month  previous  to  his  departure,  when  his  mother  was 
standing  by  his  bedside,  watching,  with  parental  solici- 
tude, the  wasting  frame  of  her  only  child,  that  her  little 
boy  said  with  rapture,  "  Mother,  I  have  found  him  !— 
I  remember!"  His  mother  inquired  what  it  was  he 
remembered;  when  he  said,  "It  was  the  address  our 
minister  gave  at  the  sabbath-school,  upon  the  duty  of 
children  praying  to  Jesus  for  salvation."  He  said  he 
felt  that  his  heart  now  loved  Jesus,  and  longed  to  be 
with  him  in  heaven.  He  continued  to  manifest  a 
humble,  teachable,  prayerful  spirit,  till,  1  doubt  not,  he 
exchanged  earth  for  heaven,  and  is  now  singing  the 
song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 

But  one  thing,  very  pleasing  indeed,  I  must  tell  you : 
— this  dear  child  loving  Jesus  Christ,  felt  so  happy  in 
the  prospect  of  dwelling  for  ever  with  him,  that  he  be- 
came very  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  his  father,  who, 
when  standing  by  his  bedside,  a  few  hours  previous  to 
his  death,  he  begged  to  promise  that  he  would  attend 
our  place  of  worship  after  his  decease.  To  the  dying 
request  of  the  little  sufferer  the  father  complied,  and  is 
now  a  sober  man.  More  than  this — ^he  is  under  deep 
concern  for  his  soul's  salvation ;  and  Intrust  the  happy 
death  of  this  dear  little  boy  will  be  the  means  of  his 
father's  conversion :  so  that,  at  length,  the  father  and 
mother  may,  one  day,  meet  again  their  beloved  child  in 
a  brighter  and  happier  world. 

Chelsea.  S.  P. 
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"REMEMBEK  NOW  THY  CKEATOR." 

Ere  the  morning  of  life  be  gone  by, 

Or  the  eve  of  probation  comes  on, — 
When  old  age  makes  thee  say,  with  a  sigh, 

"  Alas !  all  my  pleasure  is  gone ! " 
Ere  the  bright  sun  of  youth  becomes  dark. 

Or  the  moonlight  of  hope's  on  the  wane. 
Or  the  stars  of  delight  lose  their  spsurk. 

And  "  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain," — 


Let  the  Saviour's  sweet  voice  be  obey*d. 

Ere  the  age  of  infirmity  come, — 
When  the  blossom  of  life  'gins  to  fade, 

And  thou  art  approaching  the  tomb : 
Let  that  blessing,  Beligion,  be  thine. 

Ere  thy  days  turn  to  sorrow  and  pain. 
Or  affection  begins  to  decline. 

And  **  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain." 

O  how  great  are  the  blessings  that  spring 

From  an  early  surrender  to  God ! 
It  lends  to  the  spirit  a  wing. 

When  the  body  returns  to  its  clod : 
Then,  dear  children,  the  Saviour  obey. 

Whilst  the  powers  of  reason  remain, — 
Ere  the  bloom  on  the  cheek  dies  away. 

And  "  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain." 

Soon,  soon,  the  blest  season  will  end. 

And  the  dark  boding  winter  appear, — 
When  no  life-giving  showers  descend. 

And  hope  is  sunk  down  in  despair ; 
Then  the  comforts  of  life  are  all  fled. 

And  the  world  appears  wretched  and  vain, 
But  all  hopes  of  a  better  are  dead. 

And  "  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain." 
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Then,  while  the  gay  moming  of  youth 

Sheds  its  health-giving  halm  on  the  soul, 
Rememher  thy  God  of  a  truth, — 

Submit  to  his  gracious  controul ; 
Then  thou  shalt  be  happy  in  life, 

And  happy  when  hfe's  at  a  close, — 
Then  arise  from  this  valley  of  strife, 

To  a  world  of  unending  repose. 


RETURN   OF   SPRING. 

I  AM  glad  that  the  ice  has  all  melted  away. 
And  the  rivers  have  burst  from  their  chain : 

The  woods  and  the  hedges  will  soon  all  look  gay, 
And  daisies  enamel  the  plain. 

The  sun  rises  high,  and  shines  warm  o'er  the  dale. 
The  orchards  with  blossom  are  white ; 

The  voice  of  the  woodlark  is  heard  in  the  vale, 
And  the  cuckoo  returns  from  his  flight 

Young  lambs  sport  and  frisk  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 

The  honey-bee  wakes  from  her  sleep ; 
The  turtle-dove  opens  her  soft-cooing  bill, 

And  snowdrops  and  primroses  peep. 

All  nature  looks  active,  delightful,  and  gay, 

The  creatures  ara  all  full  of  joy. 
So  let  me  not  be  less  industrious  than  they, 

But  in  some  good  work  find  employ. 

Now,  while  in  the  spring  of  my  vigour  and  bloom, 

In  the  paths  of  true  wisdom  I'll  run : 
Nor  let  the  best  part  of  my  being  consume, 

With  nothing  of  consequence  done. 

Thus,  while  to  her  lessons  with  care  I  attend. 

And  store  up  the  knowledge  I  gain. 
When  the  winter  of  age  shall  upon  me  descend, 

'Twill  cheer  me  in  sorrow  or  pain.  A. 
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JHER'S  COMING!     TEACHER'S  COMING!" 

Let  me  tell  vhen  I  beard 
these  nords.  It  vas  oue 
fine  sabbath  afternoon  about 
tbree  o'clock.  I  am  a  young 
man,  and  canoot  command 
my  time,  and  Bometimes 
the  family  in  which  I  liv 
are  late  in  having  tfaei 
meals.  Sometimes  I  have 
gone  to  school  vithout  my 
breakfast,  or  with  only  a 
piece  of  bread  which  I  ate 
by  the  way,  rather  than  be 
too  late  for  the  opening 
of  the  school  at  nine  o'clock; 
and  OUT  people  do  not  take 
any  notice  of  that;  I 
they  always  expect  me 
sit  down  to  dinner  with 
[t  does  not  often  happen  that  we  have  a  late 
lut  it  did  on  that  day;  and  I  have  thought  it 
explain  why  I  was  not  at  school  sooner  myself, 
w  going  there,  for  I  follow  the  old  rule,  "  better 
□ever,"  and  the  superintendent  and  teachers 
e,  for  they  know  I  should  be  sure  to  be  there 
1  at  the  right  time. 

walking  quickly  along  when  I  heard,  brther 
)  street,  one  boy  call  to  another,  "Teacher's 
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coming  !  Teacher's  comiug  !  run,  or  he  will  see  us." 
And  looking  I  saw  two  of  the  lads  of  my  own  class  just 
as  they  turned  the  comer  of  a  narrow  street  out  of  sight. 
I  was  soon  at  the  corner,  hut  they  had  vanished  down 
some  yard  or  alley  up  the  street,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  hunt  for  them  then,  for  I  might  only  be 
wasting  my  own  time,  which  I  might  employ  better  at 
the  school.  Beside,  I  thought  they  would  think  I  had 
not  seen  them,  and  so  they  would  come  to  school  on 
the  next  sabbath  morning  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  then  I  could  say  what  I  wished  to  them. 

They  did  come,  and  I  had  got  a  lesson  for  them — DOt 
a  rod  or  a  cane — but  a  lesson  which  would  make  them 
smart  more  than  either  rod  or  cane  could.  And  I 
meant  too,  by  my  lesson,  to  make  them  chastise  them- 
selves. When  the  school  had  been  opened  with  singiog, 
reading  a  few  verses  of  a  psalm,  and  a  short  prayer,  and 
we  were  all  seated,  I  said,  "  Now,  my  boys,  we  will  read 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis  this 
morning."  They  seemed  to  wonder  at  this,  and  the  first 
boy  in  the  class  said,  "We  are  at  the  third  chapter  of 
the  first  book  of  Samuel,  sir."  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  know 
that;  we  will  go  on  reading  about  little  Samuel  this 
afternoon ;  but  we  will  read  where  I  have  told  you  this 
morning."  So  we  read  the  three  chapters.  When  we 
had  done,  I  said  a  few  words  to  them  about  the  first 
three  verses  of  the  second  chapter.  I  then  told  one  of 
the  boys  who  had  ran  away  to  turn  to  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  and  read  the  8,  9,  10,  and  11th 
verses.     I  then  told  the  other  boy  to  read  the  8,  9,  10, 
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11th  verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.     As 

read  these  verses  I  watched  them,  and  they  hoth 
Led  uneasy,  and  looked  at  one  another,  as  much  as 
ly,  "  He  has  found  us  out — he  means  all  this  for 

And  so  I  did,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  they  felt  it. 
then  talked  ahout  what  they  had  all  been  reading, 
especially  about  the  words  "  And  Adam  and  his  wife 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lobd  God 
ngst  the  trees  of  the  garden."    And  why  did  they 

themselves?  Because  they  knew  they  had  done 
ig.  They  would  not  have  thought  of  hiding  them- 
js  if  they  had  not;  for  they  never  did  so  before, 
do  not,  I  said,  blame  Adam  and  his  wife  too  much, 
perhaps  some  of  you  have  done  the  same  things, 
know  it  is  written,  "  Eemember  the  sabbath-day  to 
>  it  holy."  Did  any  of  you  ever  stop  away  from 
•ol  to  go  and  play  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  if  you 
your  Teacher  coming,  run  away  and  hide  yourselves  ? 
'.  said  this  I  looked  at  the  two  truants,  and  saw  that 

turned  pale.     But  I  went  on  with  my  remarks,  as 

did  not  notice  them,  and  said — how  foolish  it  was 
Ldam  and  his  wife  to  try  to  hide  themselves  from 
.;   and  it  is  just  as  foolish  now  for  boys  to  think 

they  are  not  seen  when  they  are  doing  wrong  on 
LordVday.  For  not  only  does  God  always  see 
Q,  but  sometimes  somebody  else  both  hears  and  sees 
Q  when  they  do  not  expect  he  does.  I  now  saw  that 
d  gone  far  enough.  They  had  been  smarting  under 
lesson  all  the  time  I  had  been  talking,  but  now  their 

began  to  quiver,  and  their  eyes  were  filling  ^v^  V^^ 
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tears.  So  I  left  off  with  a  word  of  warning — I  hoped 
they  would  never  do  such  things ;  and  if  thej  had  ever 
done  so,  resolve  never  to  do  so  once  more. 

My  lesson  was  successful.     The  two  truants,  who,  I 
ought  to  say,  had  never  done  so  before,  never  did  so  i 
again.     At  the  close  of  the  teaching,  as  we  always  sing  ; 
a  few  verses,  I  asked  the  superintendent  to  give  out  that 
hymn  by  Dr.  Watts,  the  first  verse  of  which  is — 

AiJf  lOHTT  God,  thy  piercing  eye 

Strikes  through  the  shades  of  night ; 
And  our  most  secret  actions  lie 

All  open  to  thy  sight  I 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS   ON   THE  LORD'S-DAY.    ' 

Fatal  accidents  may  happen  on  any  day  of  the  week, 
and  when  we  are  about  our  lawful  and  proper  business;  : 
but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  awful  fact  that  there  are  I 
more  accidents  from  pleasure-seeking  on  the  sabbath  ', 
than  on  any  other  day.     I  have  noticed  this  for  many 
years.  , 

Now,  although  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  say  : 
that  all  such  sabbath-day  accidents  are  judgments 
from  God,  yet  we  do  know  that  nothing  can  happen 
without  his  permission — that  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to 
the  ground  without  his  notice,  and  that  the  very  hairs 
of  our  head  are  all  numbered.  And  we  know  too  from 
the  Bible,  that  some  of  the  most  severe  judgments  oi 
God,  with  which  he  ever  visited  men,  were  inflicted  for 
disobedience  of  the  great  commandment — **  Bemember 
the  sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy." 
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Accidents,  my  dear  youog  readers,  are  distressing  at 
all  times  and  under  any  circumstances,  but  they  are  far 
more  distressing  when  such  accidents  take  place  on  the 
Lords-day  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  If  the  friends  of  those 
who  then  perish  are  pious  they  are  almost  left  without 
hope,  for  how  can  they  hope  for  those  who  die  in  sin— 
for  **  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law." 

Do  not,  then,  my  dear  young  friends,  seek  your  own 
pleasure  on  God's  holy  day.  Tremble  rather  at  the 
thought  that  as  his  eye  is  upon  you,  his  hand  may 
smite  you.  Read  this,  and  say  if  you  would  so  die, 
and  leave  your  friends  to  hopeless  grief. 

A  young  girl,  whose  parents  were  pious,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  join  a  party  to  go  on  the  sabbath-day  up  the 
river  Thames  in  a  boat.  On  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
water  she  was  heard  to  say,  "Indeed  I  think  we  are 
doing  wrong — my  conscience,  condepins  me,  I  must 
return."  But  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  others 
and  took  her  seat  among  the  rest.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  the  boat  was  upset,  and  this  young 
girl  and  another  found  a  watery  grave.  H.  S. 


THE  LADY  AND   HER  GROOM; 

OR,  SAD  EFFECTS  OF  DISOBEDIENCE. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  widow  lady  residing  in  Norfolk, 
sent  her  young  groom  on  an  errand  with  her  carriage 
and  horse  to  a  place  about  three  miles  off.  The  lady 
was  in  the  habit  of  driving  the  horse  herself,  so  know- 
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ing  its  spirity  temper,  she  charged  him  not  to  leave  it 
one  moment.  But  it  was  the  fair-day  at  a  town  about 
one  mile  further  on  the  road,  and  he  drove  there  first, 
to  make  a  vain  display  of  himself  and  the  horse  and 
carriage  ;  although  knowing  this,  the  lady  had  dis- 
charged him  from  going  there.  On  the  way  he  took  up 
a  little  boy,  and  reaching  the  town,  jumped  out  to  go 
into  a  saddlers  shop,  leaving  the  boy  to  take  care  of  the 
horse.  Another  carriage  coming  rattling  by  startled 
the  horse — the  boy  could  not  hold  it — off  it  went — 
knocked  down  four  children  at  play — killed  one  of 
them — injured  several  more — and  after  galloping  half  a 
mile,  dashed  against  another  conveyance,  broke  the 
harness,  and  smashed  the  carriage.  The  little  girl 
who  was  killed  was  about  five  years  old,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  the  town,  whose  mother, 
when  she  heard  the  sad  tidings,  fainted  away.  This 
was  not  all,  when  the  news  reached  the  widowed  lady  it 
filled  her  with  new  distress,  for  only  a  short  time  before 
this  she  had  lost  her  husband  and  only  child  by  accident. 

This  distressing  instance  of  the  sad  effects  of  dis- 
obedience is  given  as  a  caution  to  the  young.  Would 
that  young  man  ever  forget  what  he  had  done ?  Never! 
Whether  he  was  truly  sorry  for  what  he  did  or  not,  he 
can  never  repair  the  mischief  he  did,  and  will  think  of 
it  with  shame  and  pain  as  long  as  h^  lives.  Set  it  dowD, 
my  young  friends,  as  a  great  truth,  that  disobedience 
always  meets  with  its  own  punishment,  while  obedience 
secures  its  own  reward. 

Norfolk.  F.  J.  B. 
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WATCHING  THE  CUCKOO. 
How  many  boys  and  girls  have  heard  with  joy  tbe  first 
notes  of  the  Cuckoo,  but  how  very  few  have  ever  seen 
one.  For  more  than  fifty  years  I  have  heard  them 
myself  every  yeur,  but  I  do  not  think  1  have  Been  more 
than  half  a  dozen  in  all  that  time.  A  writer  in 
"  Chambers"  tells  us  how  he  watched  for  them  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  you  will  be  amused  to  hear  what  be 
says  about  these  strange  and  very  shy  birds.  He  says ' — 
"  I  often,  when  a  boy,  have  gone  to  theVood  at  the  back 
of  our  house,  to  wateh  the  motions  of  the  titmice,  or 
try  to  discover  the  exact  tree  whereon  the  cuckoo  sat. 
Aiid  when  I  succeeded  in  get^ng  a  good  view  of  the 
cuckoo,   I  found  its  attractions  quite  resistless,  and 
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would  be  chained  to  the  spot  as  long  as  that  strange 
bird  remained  on  the  tree.  I  was  surprised  at  first— 
but  I  soon  became  accustomed  to  it — to  find'  that  the 
cuckoo  uttered  a  low,  harsh,  grating  sound,  something 
like  a  gurgle  in  the  throat,  be^re  giving  forth  the  clear, 
dreamy  Ku-koo,  Ku-koo;  and  I  also  noticed  that  when 
she  left  the  tree,  her  fiight  seemed  to  be  zigzag  and.  un- 
certain, as  if  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  which 
tree  to  light  on  next.  Soon  after  she  left  the  tree,  too, 
several  little  birds  would  twitter  off,  and  follow  the 
stranger  wherever  she  went. 

I  had  always  thought — and  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
have  thought  it — that  the  cuckoo  frequented  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  trees  only ;  but  I  found  her  as  frequently 
on  the  hillside,  perched  upon  some  stone,  and  calling 
Ku-koo,  Ku'koOf  just  as  she  did  in  the  wood.  At  first, 
I  thought  she  must  have  strayed  or  been  hunted  by 
other  birds  from  the  woods;  but  when  1  afterwards 
saw  other  cuckoos  on  the  hillside*  I  knew  that  she  fre- 
quented both.  I  never  saw  a  cuckoo  far  in  the  wood, 
but  generally  on  the  outskirts :  tall  elm- trees  bordering 
parks  or  gardens  seemed  to  be  preferred  to  the  middle 
of  woods,  and  never  very  far  from  houses,  which  made 
me  think  the  bird  liked  to  be  within  sight  of  our  dwel- 
lings. 

During  all  my  watchings,  I  never  found  the  cuckoo 
molesting  other  birds,  as  the  hawk  does,  and  yet  I 
could  not  help  seeing  that  she  was  no  favourite  with 
her  feathered  brethren.  This  jealousy  or  natural  spita 
was  at  times  carried  to  great  lengths ;  and  I  have  seen 
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a  cuckooes  CDJoyment  sadly  marred  by  a  little  army  of 
persecutors,  and  the  very  life  of  the  bird  endangered. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  these  tiny  assailants  took  periodi- 
cal fits  of  anger ;  for  I  have  listened  to  a  cuckoo  in  full 
song,  when  numerous  little  birds  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  observed  that  none  of  them  noticed  her  pre- 
sence excepting  her  body-guard — a  pair  of  marsh-tits. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  during  some  days,  a  whole  army  of 
little  birds  would  spend  hours  in  pursuing  their  help- 
less victim,  the  air  ringing  with  their  screams  of  defiance 
and  rage.  Even  at  those  times,  the  cuckoo  occasionally 
emitted  her  notes  while  on  the  wing — not  plaintively 
uttered,  but  just  as  usual,  which  always  gave  me  the 
idea  that  the  bird  enjoyed  the  fun,  and  rather  wished 
to  lead  her  tormentors  a  chase,  than  hide  herself 
from  such  overwhelming  odds.  These  attacks  took 
place,  so  far  as  ever  I  saw,  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  trees.  Her  life  was  certainly  more  enjoyable  amongst 
the  hills :  there,  she  flitted  about  from  one  stone  to 
another,  her  flights  usually  extending  to  several  hun- 
dred yards,  at  the  same  time  accompanied  or  followed 
by  her  faithful  friends,  the  marsh-tits.  Why  they  at- 
tended her,  I  never  could  quite  find  out,  unless  they 
acted  as  guards  to  warn  the  cuckoo  of  the  intrusion  of 
enemies,  or  as  purveyors  to  supply  her  with  food.  I 
dare  say  if  I  had  been  a  reader,  I  should  have  known  why 
the  cuckoo  was  molested  by  many  birds,  why  she  was 
carefully  guarded  by  some,  and  spitefully  entreated  by 
others;  but  I  liked  watching  better  than  reading:  so  it 
was  many  a  day  before  I  found  out  the  wonderful  truth, 
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that  she  lays  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  bird 
first  nest  occupied  by  a  young  cuckoo  which  fej 
notice,  was  the  water  wagtail's ;  here  I  found 
truder  one  day  in  June.      I  was  unprepared 
such  discovery,    and  at  first  I  did  not  know 
make  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  feathers  I 
come  to  maturity,  that  I  ascertained  the  fact,  ai 
that  the  two  wagtails,  already  deprived  of  their 
progeny,  were  toiling  from  morning  till  night  t 
the  voracious  appetite  of  the  young  cuckoo, 
their  cares  cease  when  the  bird  left  the  nest ;  f 
ticed  that  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  fostei 
fetched  food,  which  was  eagerly  devoured  by 
venturer. 

This  is  about  all  I  can  remember  of  the  cud 
many  a  holiday  have  I  spent  in  her  company 
more  led  to  watch  her  habits  than  those  of  ai 
birds,  because  they  always  appeared  so  stra 
mysterious.  Moreover,  I  loved  to  listen  to  i 
notes,  stealing  through  the  warm  air  of  June  oi 

In  reading  the  above  have  you  noticed  how  tl 
says  he  liked  watching  this  bird  better  than 
about  it?  He  should  have  done  both.  By  wai 
himself,  he  got  to  know  something  about  the 
but  if  he  had  read  about  it  too,  he  would  hav 
more.  This  should  teach  us  to  try  to  get  kno^ 
all  the  ways  by  which  it  may  be  obtained,  eithc 
own  efforts,  or  by  reading  or  talking  of  whf 
have  done  too. 
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CROSSING   THE    LINE,    AND   A   STORM. 

By  Miss  Harrison, 

We  very  much  regret  that  by  accident  we  omitted  to 
continue  these  •*  Notes  of  a  Voyage  to  India"  at  the 
proper  time.  If  our  readers  will  turn  to  page  41,  and 
read  on  to  page  48,  they  will  find  the  first  part.  We 
now  proceed. 

Sep.  IQth. — Last  evening  we  witnessed  the  most 
glorious  sunset ;  so  very  different  from  any  I  ever  saw  in 
our  own  dear  Isle.  How  much  I  love  to  wiatch  it !  You 
can  only  look  for  a  few  moments  before  it  disappears, 
but  so  as  to  leave  an  impression  which  is  long  ere  it  is 
effaced.  We  expect  to  cross  the  line  during  the  night, 
and  so,  as  is  the  custom,  Neptune*s.  Ambassador  came 
on  board.  We  first  saw  a  great  light  in  the  distance, 
which  they  told  us  was  the  ambassador's  boat,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  after  a  man  appeared  at  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  with  a  great  beard  almost  down  to  his  knees,  an 
immense  three  cornered  hat,  and  the  rest  of  his  dress 
corresponding.  After  asking  a  great  number  of  ques- 
tions, as  though  he  were  a  perfect  stranger,  he  gave  a 
quantity  of  letters  to  the  first  mate,  who  distributed 
tbem  to  the  passengers :  they  were  merely  complimen- 
tary, and  signed  "  Neptune."  The  early  part  of  the 
evening  was  spent  by  the  midshipmen  having  a  ball. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  amusement  connected  with  it, 
and  though  I  cannot  exactly  point  out  the  harm,  as  it 
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was  entirely  amongst  themselves,  yet  I  could  not  approve. 
But  the  next  day  was  a  general  holiday.  When  we  came 
to  breakfast,  we  found  a  large  ■  painted  scene  hung  up, 
and  a  barber*s  pole.  Close  to  it  was  a  large  sail  cloth, 
filled  with  water.  Immediately  after  breakfast  music 
began  to  play,  and  all  the  sailors  were  dressed  in  most 
fantastic  style ;  some  weie  very  ridiculous.  Neptune 
and  his  wife  were  drawn  about  in  a  chariot,  followed  by 
two  bears,  (sailors  in  sheep  skins.)  His  appearance  was 
very  much  like  that  of  his  ambassador.  After  the  pro- 
cession, the  two  bears  were  put  into  the  sail  full  of 
water,  and  a  poor  fellow  was  then  caught  and  set  upon 
a  ladder;  seVieral  buckets  of  water  were  dashed  upon 
him,  he  was  then  tarred,  brushed,  and  floured.  A  num- 
ber of  questions  were  then  asked  of  him ;  and  every 
time  he  opened  his  mouth  to  answer,  all  sorts  of  filth 
were  pushed  into  it,  Next  he  was  shaved  with  the  hoop 
of  an  old  barrel,  then  tumbled  into  the  water  to  be 
hugged  and  washed  by  the  bears.  The  sailors,  and 
even  their  victim,  enjoyed  the  sport,  but  there  was  none 
of  the  cruelty  which  was  once  usual  at  such  times. 
After  this  part  of  the  performance  was  over,  the  sailors 
danced  in  their  various  costumes  until  evening,  when 
the  midshipmen  had  another  ball  and  some  singing.. 
All  amusements  cease  at  nine  precisely.  But  wi&  idl 
this  nonsense,  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  the  least 
approach  to  intoxication  in  any,  and  only  heard  one 
oath,  and  no  quarrelling. 

8  0th. — Several  days  have  passed  without  anything 
worthy  of  note.     We  hope  to  reach  the  Gape  in  a  fort- 
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night.  For  the  last  five  days  we  have  gone  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  a  day.  The  ship  has  heen  so  much  on 
one  side,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  have  a  side  put  to 
my  couch  to  prevent  my  falling  out  of  it  in  my  sleep. 
You  may  be  sure  how  uncomfortable  it  would  be  at 
dinner.  The  plates  and  dishes  were  all  fixed  so  as  to 
prevent  their  slipping,  but  the  chairs  were  in  great 
danger  of  sliding  and  tumbling  you  upon  your  neighbour. 
The  position  we  were  obliged  to  sit  in  was  most 
uncomfortable. 

Each  day  was  now  but  a  repetition  of  former  ones. 
All  was  beautiful  without,  and  social  comfort  within, 
until  one  morning  when  I  awoke  and  sat  upon  my  couch, 
thinking  of  getting  up ;  but  I  was  saved  that  trouble  by 
being  precipitated  in  a  moment  across  the  cabin.  It 
was  a  very  narrow  escape  :  happily,  I  was  not  hurt. 
The  hour  that  it  took  in  dressing,  was  spent  in  running, 
tumbling,  and  laughing.  But  the  sea  soon  became  calm, 
and  remained  so  until  dinner.  Immediately  we  took 
our  seats,  and  soup  was  served,  the  ship  gave  a  sudden 
lurch,  and  over  went  the  soup,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  had  not  something  to  hold  by  slipped  one  over 
another.  I  sat  next  to  a  pillar,  and  a  friend  indeed  it 
has  often  proved  to  be,  and  very  affectionately  do  I  clasp 
it  at  such  times.  There  was  no  peace  for  any  one  during 
that  hour.  The  wind  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  ship 
pitched  fearfully,  glasses  and  decanters  were  overturned, 
gravy  ran  off  the  dishes,  and  we  were  tumbled  first  one. 
way  and  then  another.  We  felt  no  particular  fear  this 
time ;  the  sky  was  clear,  the  captain  and  chief  mate  kept 
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their  places,  which  I  knew  they  would  not  do  if  there 
was  any  danger.  But  a  tremendous  lurch,  which  bowed 
one  of  the  sails  almost  to  the  water,  caused  them  to  leave 
the  table  instantly.  The  ship  was  in  full  trim,  all  her 
sails  spread ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  hauled  in 
and  tied  up.  We  were  going  at  a  very  great  rate  before 
this  gale  came  on,  so  you  may  be  sur^  it  was  very  bad. 
We  could  see  the  sea,  like  a  gi'eat  mountain,  coming 
towards  us  in  front ;  the  vessel  was  running  on  one  side, 
pitching  and  tossing  fearfully.  It  was  impossible  to 
walk,  as  the  sea  was  dashing  over  the  vessel.  The 
dead  lights,  or  windows,  were  fast  closed,  and  everything 
that  was  not  fastened  was  thrown  out  of  its  place  and 
broken.  The  crackling  of  crockery  and  glasses  was 
dreadful.  This  state  of  things  continued  tiU  near  eight 
in  the  evening,  when  it  became  calmer ;  the  rain  ceased, 
the  moon  looked  from  behind  the  clouds,  and  the  cloud 
which  had  overshadowed  the  captain's  face  disappeared. 
He  told  us  all  to  wrap  up  and  come  on  deck,  as  the 
damp  air  and  motion  had  made  us  feel  ill.  We  much 
enjoyed  the  strong  breeze,  and  watched  with  great 
pleasure  the  dashing,  foaming  waves,  as  they  rushed 
one  over  the  other. 

How  this  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist— 
'*  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  busi- 
ness in  great  waters ;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he  commandeth,  and 
raise th  the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the  waves  there- 
of. They  mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again 
to  the  depths ;  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble." 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  AN  ABBOUB. 
I.  Johnson  lived  in  b  house  about  two  miles  from  tlie 
A  town,  to  which  his  two  boys,  William  and  Edward, 
at  to  school  every  day.  They  were  good  lads  both 
borne  and  at  school,  and  their  father  thought,  as  the 
r»  were  getting  longer,  and  there  would  be  time  for 
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them  to  do  something  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  learn  their 
lessons  after  they  came  home  in  the  evening,  that  he 
would  let  them  do  what  he  thought  would  please  them 
as  a  reward  for  their  diligence ;  and  the  employment 
would  he  good  for  their  health. 

Behind  the  house,  and  forming  part  of  a  circle  around 
it,  was  a  plantation  of  trees,  some  of  which  had  grown 
to  a  good  size.  It  was  of  little  use,  except  to  shelter  the 
building  from  the  northern  wintry  wind ;  for  between 
the  trees  there  was  no  grass — only  brambles  and  thorns. 
So  he  told  the  boys  they  might  go  and  select  a  spot,  and 
clear  away  the  brambles,  and  cut  some  of  the  lower 
branches  off  the  trees,  and  build  themselves  an  arbour, 
or  summer  house. 

This  was  good  news,  for  they  had  often  thought  about 
it  last  summer,  and  talked  about  it.  So  the  very  next 
evening,  after  returning  from  school  and  dispatching 
their  bread  and  butter  and  tea  in  double  quick  time, 
they  went  to  work.  And  so  earnest  were  they,  and  so 
anxious  to  see  the  arbour  completed,  that  in  three  nights 
their  work  was  done — at  least  they  thought  so.  Next 
morning  father  should  look  at  it. 

The  wind  whistled  round  the  house  when  they  went 
to  bed,  and  the  rain  beat  hard  against  the  chamber 
window ;   but  they  were  very  tired,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning,  their  father  went  with  them  to  look  at 
their  handy- work.  He  had  let  them  do  it  as  they  pleased, 
and  he  expected  they  had  made  more  haste  than  good 
speed ;  and  so  it  was,  for  there  lay  the  summer-hoose 
fiat  on  the  ground— the  wind  and  rain  of  the  past  night 
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soon  upset  the  feeble  tenement.  William  and 
ard  were  beginning  to  lament  their  loss,  when  their 
3r,  looking  at  their  workmanship,  said,  "  Never  mind, 
1 :  I  see  how  it  is.  You  were  in  too  great  a  hurry. 
50  stakes  were  not  deep  enough."  And  taking  the 
het  to  make  a  sharp  point  first,  and  choosing  a  place 
t,  said,  **  Now,  William,  take  hold  of  it  and  hold  it 
iy ;"  and  taking  the  wooden  mallet  he  drove  it  deep 
the  earth.  "  There  now,  shake  it  if  you  can,  my  lads. 
her  wind  nor  rain  will  knock  that  down."  "  Ah !  I 
low  it  was,"  said  Edward,  thoughtfully,  as  he  stood 
hing  William  and  his  father,  "  we  were  in  too  great 
irry.  We  did  not  make  a  good  point  to  the  stake, 
we  did  not  drive  it  in  deep  enough." 
beir  father  then  marked  the  places  where  the  other 
38  should  be  driven,  and  having  given  them  further 
itions  how  to  go  on,  the  two  boys  went  quietly  and 
sntly  to  work;    and  though  their  new  house  took 

I  three  weeks,  instead  of  three  days,  in  erecting,  it 
so  strong  and  so  firm,  that  all  the  storms  of  the 
winter  were  not  able  to  upset  it 

id  what  does  this  little  tale  teach  you,  young  reader, 
this — Take  time  to  do  your  work  well,  and  then 

II  stand. 

18 :  and  if  you  be  after  building  a  rabbit  house,  or 
ing  a  garden,  or  making  a  kite — or  if  you  try  your 
i  at  writing  anything,  give  your  head  time  to  think 
t  it  again  and  again,  and  then  you  may  do  some- 
I  worth  looking  at. 


V^^ 
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YOUNG  WATKItDElNKERS 
Perhaps  you  mnj  be  ready  to  ask  what  does  this 
picture  mean?  Who  is  this  ragged  wretched  loo 
a?  It  is  a  picture  of  a  drunkard.  When  this 
I  a  boy,  he  never  thought  such  r  picture  as 
could  ever  be  drawn  of  him. 

Drunkenness  is  an  awful  sin,  and  we  must  wan 
young  against  it.  Every  drunkard  is  both  a  rogue 
a  fool — he  is  a  rogue  to  spend  in  drink  the  money 
would  make  his  wife  and  children  happy— and  he 
fool,  for  be  acts  like  one,  and  not  knowing  what  he 
he  talks  and  walks  like  an  idiot     Such  a  drunken 
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a  sad  sight  for  any  one  to  see,  but  a  drunken  woman 

one  of  the  most  horrible  sights  in  the  world ! 

We  do  right,  then,  to  bring  up  our  children  to  drink 
ater,  and  water  only.  If  they  taste  nothing  else  they 
ill  want  nothing  else.  We  once  heard  a  pious  clergy- 
lan  say  that  his  father  taught  him  to  drink  only  water, 
id  he  never  had  any  desire  to  drink  any  thing  else. 

There  are  in  this  country  little  societies  called  *' Bands 
f  Hope  "  to  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  be  only  water- 
rinkers.  We  have  just  met  with  some  good  remarks 
tade  at  a  meeting  to  form  a  **  Band  of  Hope."  It  was 
eld  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  in  a  baptist  chapel 
i  Goulburn,  New  South  Wales.  At  the  close  of  the 
lectin g  about  fifty  boys  and  girls,  with  the  consent  of 
leir  fathers  and  mothers,  pledged  themselves  to  be 
ater-drinkers.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  B.  Craig,  the 
Lther  of  the  boy  who  answered  the  bishop's  questions 
)  well,*  was  the  chairman.  He  observed — We  are  about 
>  form  a  Band  of  Hope,  the  object  of  which  is  to  in- 
uce  children  above  seven  years  of  age  to  join  the  tem- 
erance  cause  and  help  to  drive  drunkenness  out  of 
.ustralia.  They  acted  on  the  principle  that  "  preven- 
iou  is  better  than  cure."  They  might  not  be  able  to 
ure  an  old  drunkard,  but  they  might  prevent  children 
*om  becoming  drunkards.  He  would  say  one  word  to 
arents  on  this  subject.  If  you  had  occasion  to  send 
our  children  a  journey,  and  there  were  two  roads  to 
le  place  to  which  they  were  going,  one  on  which  diffi- 
ulties  had  to  be  overcome,  accidents  constantly  occur- 

See  page  143. 
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ing,  and  loss  of  life  continually  taking  place ;  and  the 
other  a  road  on  which  no  accident  occurred  or  difficalty 
experienced,  I  need  hardly  ask  you,  which  of  the  two 
roads  you  would  tell  your  children  to  take.  You  and  I 
are  on  the  journey  of  life  with  our  families ;  will  yoa 
and  •!  voluntarily  take  the  drunkards*  road,  and  expose 
ourselves  and  them  to  all  that  is  evil — loss  of  health, 
loss  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  soul  ?  Mr.  C.  then  referred 
to  the  awful  effects  of  drunkenness  as  exhibited  at  the 
last  Circuit  Court,  when  four  cases  of  murder  perpe- 
trated under  its  influence  were  tried,  and  also  to  tiie 
warning  which  the  untimely  end  of  a  young  woman, 
scarcely  arrived  at  maturity,  must  give  to  all.  Once  she 
was  as  unlikely  as  any  present  to  do  such  a  deed  as  the 
one  for  which  she  suffered.  Drunkards  do  not  live  oat 
half  their  days.  It  is  computed  that  from  50,000  to 
60,000  die  annually  in  the  British  isles,  and  that  17,000 
lose  their  lives  through  accidents  occasioned  by  intem- 
perance. At  this  fearful  rate  of  mortality  we  might 
naturally  expect  drunkenness  would  cure  itself,  but  it 
seemed  rather  to  be  fearfully  increasing.  It  is  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  list  of  drunkards  being  filled  up 
that  the  present  effort  is  undertaken  for  the  young. 
Mr.  C.  hoped  that  those  who  had  that  evening  taken 
the  pledge,  or  who  might  yet  take  it,  would  be  an  exam- 
ple to  others  that  they  would  be  enemies  to  all  drinking 
customs ;  and  then  the  blossoms  of  the  temperance  tree, 
which  that  evening  had  been  planted,  would  soon  shoot 
forth  and  bear  fruit.  It  had  been  asked  what  good 
children  would  obtain  by  taking  the  pledge.     It  wookl 
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1  in  this  way : — If  ever  asked  to  taste,  they  can 
[  beg  to  be  excused,  I  have  joined  the  Band  of 
and  would  they  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  man 
isku  who  would  wish  that  child  to  break  its 
*  Mr.  C.  then  referred  to  several  cases  in  which 
ad  been  the  ruin  of  several  youths. 


lAT  A  NEW   ZEALAND   CHILD  DID. 

west  coast  of  New  Zealand  there  is  a  mountain 
like  a  pyramid  of  snow  to  the  height  of  nine 
id  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  called 
ki,  and  the  legend  says  he  was  once  a  giant 
inland,   but  having   a  quarrelsome  neighbour, 

Buapahu,  he  took  a  leap  one  day  of  one  hun- 
iles  towards  the  sea-side,  and  left  his  companion 
we  now  see  him,  to  sulk  it  out  in  lava  and  sul- 
lone.  But  good  old  Taranaki  found  out,  like 
(t  of  the  world,  that  you  do  not  always  better 
)sition  by  change,  for  instead  of  one  quarrelsome 
3ur  he  has  got  hundreds  of  pigmies  at  his  feet, 
I  his  trees  and  one  another's  brains  out  with  '*vU. 
saltpetre."  The  soil  is  owned  by  a  tribe  called 
ati-awa,  or  Children  of  the  river :  and  the  uncles 
usins  of  this  tribe  have  been  fighting  with  one 
r  for  two  dreary  years  about  a  piece  of  this  land, 
one  of  the  chiefs,  named  Bawiri,  wanted  to 

the  British  Government.  One  day  in  Novem- 
54,  Bawiri  gave  notice  that  he^  should  go  upon 
d  and  mark  it  out  with  surveyor's  pegs  for  sale. 
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A  cousin  named  Elatatore  claimed  a  share  in  the  land 
and  warned  Kawiri  not  to  attempt  a  sale ;  but  if  he  di( 
persist,  to  come  armed.  Next  day  Rawiri  went  unann 
ed,  and  began  to  mark  out  the  land.  Katatore,  with  hi 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  met  him,  drew  a  line  across  hi 
path,  and  forbade  his  advance.  Rawiri  advanced  i 
step ;  Elatatore  pointed  his  gun  to  heaven.  Eawiri  a^ 
vanced  another  step  ;  Katatore  pointed  his  gun  to  th 
earth.  These  were  Maori  ways  of  showing  his  determ' 
nation  to  resist  Bawiri,  and  appealed  to  heaven  ao 
earth  to  witness  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Rawiri  at 
vanced  a  third  step  ;  Katatore  levelled  his  gun  and  sh( 
him.  Rawiri  lingered  a  day  or  two,  and  his  last  wore 
were,  "  Don't  avenge  my  death."  His  request  was  » 
attended  to ;  for  two  years  war  to  the  knife  had  bee 
raging  between  the  two  parties,  and  there  appeared  i 
prospect  of  an  end.  On  one  of  the  last  days  of  Novel 
her,  1856,  a  council  of  war  was  being  held  in  the  can 
of  Rawiri*s  party,  when  a  little  child  of  nine  years 
age  walked  into  their  midst  and  said,  **  Fathers,  i 
have  had  enough  of  war ;  now  let  us  taste  peace  ai 
goodwill."  The  men  looked  at  the  child;  it  was  Ban 
ri's.  The  mother  was  living  some  miles  off.  The  m( 
asked  the  child  who  sent  him  ;  he  said  **  no  one." 
friendly  Englishman  was  there,  and  heard  what  ti 
child  had  said,  and  saw  that  the  men  were  touched  wit 
surprise,  if  not  with  deeper  feelings,  and  thereupon  1 
spoke  out,  **  Friends,  who  sent  this  child  here  ?  It  m 
not  a  man  who  sent  him ;  it  was  God.'*  Some  one  the 
said,  "  Perhaps  his  mother  sent  him."    The  Englial 
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le  off  to  his  mother,  and  asked  her  where  her 

(.    She  said  she  did  not  know ;  he  had  heen  lost 

He  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  told  him  to  go 

her  friends  make  peace  ?  She  said,  "No."  He 
*  what  the  child  had  done.  She  sat  down  and 
ler  face  in  her  hands  for  awhile ;  then  she  rose 

said,  "  It  is  the  word  of  God  ;  let  us  go  to  the 
id  make  peace."     So  peace  was  made. 


,  BISHOP  AND  THE  YOUNG  BAPTIST. 

shop  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  when  on  a 
rough  his  province  to  administer,  what  is  called, 
ation,  held  an  examination  of  the  scholars  in 
the  Episcopal,  or  "  Church  of  England  "  schools 
ilburn.  Among  the  boys  was  a  lad,  whose 
were  baptists,  who  had  settled  there  about 
years  before.  His  father  had  opened  a  sabbath 
and  a  preaching  place  in  which  he  preached  him- 
t  for  which  he  was  persecuted  not  a  little  by  the 
burch  party.  This  boy  was  permitted  by  his 
,0  attend  the  "  Church  "  school,  on  condition  that 
lid  not  be  taught  to  repeat  the  Church  catechism. 
^dney  Herald  newspaper  in  giving  a  report  of  the 
ation  says : — "  The  following  circumstance  which 
)d  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bishop's  visit  to  the 
{  of  England  school,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion 
lly  entertained  of  his  lordship's  liberal  spirit 
r  after  entering  the  school,  the  more  advanced 
as  requested  to  stand  up.     A  boy,  who  usually 
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kept  his  seat  when  the  Church  catechism  ¥ras 
peated  hy  the  rest  of  his  class,  remained  in  his  8( 
which  was  accounted  for  hy  the  teacher  statiDg  t 
the  hoy  did  not  helong  to  the  Church ;  the  hishop,  h 
ever,  beckoned  to  the  hoy  to  come  forward,  and  { 
that  he  would  give  such  questions  as  would  not  be 
jected  to.  This  he  did  in  the  direct  language  of  Sc 
ture,  contrary  to  the  expectation  that  he  would  exan 
the  class  on  the  catechism.  In  the  course  of  answei 
such  questions,  the  boy,  answered  some  which 
gone  the  round  of  the  class,  which  caused  the  Bis 
to  say,  **  This  boy,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Chu 
answers  better  than  those  who  do." 

We  record  this  little  fact,  which  comes  to  us  from 
other  end  of  the  world,  just  to  shew  those  who  comp 
of  the  baptists  because  they  do  not  baptize  their  i 
dren,  that  we  do  not  neglect  to  bring  them  up  in 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  in  the  nurture  and 
monition  of  the  Lord.  Nay :  we  believe  that  no  d 
mination  of  christians  is  more  diligent  in  teaching  t 
children  to  know  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  Bapti 
and  we  believe,  too,  that  in  consequence  of  this,  m 
of  their  children  become  pious  in  early  life.  1 
find  it  is  better  to  teach  them  the  Word  of  God 
pray  for  them,  and  seek  their  conversion,  than  u 
them  believe  that  they  were  "  made  children  of  G 
or  "  put  into  the  covenant"  when  they  were  sprinl 
in  infancy.  Such  fancies  profit  the  children  nott 
when  they  grow  up,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  wok 
God  is  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 
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A  BAPTISM   IN   GKEECE. 

The  New  Testament  was  first  written  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  the  Greeks,  who  ought  to  know  their  own 
language  better  than  strangers,  have  always,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel,  baptized  their  candidates  by 
dipping,  or  immersing,  them  in  water ;  and  though  they 
baptize  infants  yet,  they  always  dip  them.  A  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  Love,  an  American  Missionary  at  Corfu,  gave 
the  following  description  of  a  baptism  at  that  place : — 

We  repaired  to  a  beautiful  little  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and,  sheltered  there  from  a  noontide  sun  by  the 
■branches  of  an  aged  olive,  I  read  and  explained  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Romans.  We  then  sang,  a  Greek  hymn 
to  the  tune  of  "  Greenville,"  and  prayed.  After  which, 
I  baptized  Apostolos.  We  came  up  out  of  the  water, 
and  again  commended  ourselves  to  God  by  prayer,  sup- 
plicating his  blessing  upon  the  act,  which,  in  obedience 
to  bis  command,  we  had  just  performed,  and  in  im 
ploring  his  mercy  upon  the  perishing  multitudes  among 
whom  we  dwell.  It  was  a  day  too  of  deep  interest  to 
our  beloved  Greek  brother.  How  fervently,  before 
descending  into  the  symbolical  grave  of  his  crucified 
Lord,  did  he  pray  for  a  complete  death  to  sin ;  and  after 
coming  up  out  of  the  water,  how  earnestly  did  he  sup- 
plicate the  grace  of  God,  and  the  constant  abiding  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  he  might  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and 
adorn,  by  a  godly  conversation,  the  profession  which  he 
had  now  made  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  witnesses. 

Two  pious  English  friends,  an  officer  of  the  medical 
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Staff  and  his  lady,  with  whom  we  were  spendiug  a  1 
time  in  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  ace 
panied  us  to  witness  this  interesting  scene.  An  ei 
change  has  recently  taken  place  in  their  views  with  r( 
ence  to  the  ordinance,  and  this  was  the  first  script 
baptism  which  the  doctor  had  ever  witnessed.  It 
delightful  to  see  how  the  simplicity  and  significant 
the  ordinance  witnessed  for  God,  in  their  minds,  the 
they  had  the  disadvantage  of  understanding  nothic 
the  exercises  connected  with  it,  only  as  Mrs.  Love  br 
interpreted.  A  number  of  Greeks,  attracted  to  the 
by  our  reading,  singing,  and  prayers,  seated  thems( 
under  an  adjacent  tree,  and  witnessed  the  ordinanc 
a  very  respectful  and  becoming  manner.  The  crew 
small  craft,  moored  at  the  beach  a  few  rods  disi 
looked  on  silently,  and  with  much  apparent  inte 
Apostolos  has  a  son  of  sixteen,  the  only  surviving  n 
ber  of  his  family,  who  was  also  present. 

Our  brother  has  long  desired  to  obey  the  comn 
of  Jesus  in  this  ordinance,  but  the  baptism  had  1 
delayed  some  time  in  consequence  of  my  ill  health, 
it  was  now  attended  with  a  peace  of  mind  whicl 
represented  that  be  had  never  before  felt  He 
accustomed,  in  his  own  conclusive  way  of  reason 
frequently  to  say,  "  My  parents  put  me  into  the  it 
when  I  was  an  infant,  as  they  would  dip  a  stick, 
bow  that  can  be  my  obeying  the  command  of  God  t 
baptized,  I  am  not  able  to  see.*' 

The  transactions  of  this  day  are  well  known  throi 
out  the  city  of  Corfu,  and  generally  throughout 
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The  reproach  of  "  spriDkling,"  so  many  times 
pon  the  missionaries,  and  upon  us  in  common 
thers,  by  the  natives,  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 

away.  They  say  of  us  no  more,  that  we  are  "  no 
ians  because  we  have  not  been  baptized.**  I  have 
seen  a  Greek  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  who 
led  anything  other  than  immersion,  as  baptism. 

the  bearing  of  this  transaction  on  the  subject  of 
Bvers*  Baptism,"  is  by  far  more  important.  In- 
nt  Greeks  understand  that  their  present  practice 
)tizing  unconscious  infants  is  an  innovation ;  that 
;  their  ancient  practice  to  baptize  only  disciples, 
bllowing  ancient  formula  touching  this  point  is 
verywhere  read  in  the  churches,  and  to  an  under- 
ng  Greek  carries  with  it  all  the  force  of  a  demon- 
•n,  "as  many  as  are  catechumens,  come  forward." 
IS  the  word  "catechumen"  necessarily  implies 
standing,  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  baptism, 

question  "  what  class  of  persons  were  baptized, 
er  infants  or  otherwise,"  is,  in  the  mind  of  the 
:,  without  controversy.  They  know  that  we  do  not 
;e  our  little  children,  and  that  we  require,  as  a  pre- 
iite  to  baptism,  a  state  of  mind  that  an  infant  is 
ible  of  possessing.  And  on  learning  the  practice 
iptists,  they  not  unfrequently  reply,  "for  so  our 
s  anciently  did." 

ere  is  still  another  view  which  our  Greek  friends 
>f  the  subject,  which,  to  me,  is  no  less  interesting, 
ring  to  the  baptism  of  Apostolos,  say  they,  "  It 
es  our  faith.     But  are  we  not  the  orthodox !    the 
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peculiar  people  of  God — the  only  christiaos !"  \ 
questions  we  answer  them  distinctly,  "No." 
ye  repent  and  be  converted  to  God,  and  cease  f 
ning,  and  from  loving  your  sins,  you  cannot  b< 
Since  the  baptism  of  Apostolos,  the  spirit  of 
seems  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase.  There  are, 
twelve  or  fifteen  intelligent  Greeks  in  Corfu,  v 
been  met,  inch  by  inch,  on  the  whole  system  c 
tianity,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  and  co: 
vanquished.  These  are  now  searching  "  the  so 
to  see  if  these  things  be  so."  Oh !  sir,  if  this  1 
Holy  Spirit,  these  poor  perishing  souls  will  be  co 
But  if  not,  they  will  fall  away  into  infidelity. 


HYMN  OF  WELCOME, 

SUNG  AT  THE  BECEPTION   OF   MEMBERS  BT  THE  BAPTIST  C 

FALMOUTH,  JAMAICA. 

Come  in,  ye  blessed  of  the  Lord ; 

Enter  in  Jesus'  precious  name ; 
We  welcome  you  with  one  accord. 

And  trust  our  Saviour  does  the  same. 
The  joys  which  earth  cannot  afford. 

We'll  seek  in  fellowship  to  prove ; 
Join'd  in  one  spirit  to  our  Lonl, 

Together  bound  by  mutual  love. 

And  while  we  pass  this  vale  of  tears 
We'll  make  our  joys  and  sorrows  known, 

We'll  share  each  other's  hopes  and  fears, 
And  count  a  brother's  case  our  o?m. 

Once  more  our  welcome  we  repeat ; 

Iteceive  assurance  of  our  love : 
Oh,  may  we  altogether  meet 

Around  the  throne  of  God  above ! 
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BOATING  ON  THE  WATER. 
iS  he  floats  along  in  bis  little  boat  on  tbe  calm 
:,  yrith  only  jast  enongh  wind  to  move  tbe  boat 
;;  while  be  u  its  at  tbe  helm  to  guide  her. 
aating  on  the  water  is  such  a  gentle  and  agreeable 
iment  that  no  wonder  young  people  are  very  much 
bted  with  it. 

ihall  not  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  boats.  But 
aay  easily  conceive  that  men  and  women  would  at 
be  fearful  of  venturing  near  deep  waters.  It  might 
lat  the  first  rude  attempt  at  floating  the  humaa 
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body  along  deep  waters  arose  in  some  cases  from  ob- 
serving an  uprooted  tree  floating  down  the  stream.  This 
might  suggest  to  the  natives  a  scheme  for  crossing  a 
river  too  deep  to  be  waded,  by  riding  upon  the  tree  or 
clinging  to  it,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  canoes 
from  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  and  hollowed  out  after 
long  labour  by  scraping  with  flints  and  burning.  Such 
rude  old  boats  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
imbedded  deep  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  rivers,  in 
which  they  had  been  sunk  ages  ago ;  and  such  are  now 
found  sometimes  among  the  yet  barbarous  races  of 
mankind. 

The  first  boat,  or  rather  ship,  of  which  we  read,  'was 
the  great  ark  or  floating  house  erected  by  Noah  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge.  We  do  not  read  of  boats  or  ships 
again  in  the  Bible  until  the  close  of  the  life  of  Jacob, 
who,  when  blessing  his  sons,  says,  *'  Zebulun  shall  dwell 
at  the  haven  of  the  sea ;  and  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of 
ships."  Balaam,  in  cursing  the  nations  who  opposed 
Israel,  says,  "  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of 
Ghittim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur."  Moses,  in  delivering 
his  last  charge  to  the  people,  threatens  them  that  if 
disobedient  *'the  Lobd  shall  bring  them  into  Egypt 
again  with  ships."  And  Deborah,  in  her  song  of  praise 
for  the  defeat  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  asks,  "  "Why 
did  Dan  remain  in  ships?"  reproaching  that  tribe  for 
not  coming  up  to  help  the  army  of  Israel.  We  again 
hear  no  more  of  ships  until  we  are  told  that  King 
Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  at  Ezion-geber,  on  the 
Ar&b'mn  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea.    After  this  we  And  fre- 
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quent  meution  of  ships  and  boats  in  the  bible.  And 
David,  in  Psalm  cvii.,  gives  one  of  the  most  fearful 
descriptions  of  a  storm  at  sea  that  ever  was  penned.  In 
the  days  of  our  blessed  Lord  boats  are  often  mentioned 
as  traversing  the  inland  lakes  of  Palestine.  Indeed 
some  of  his  most  wonderful  miracles  were  performed  in 
boats ;  and  often  was  the  boat  made  to  serve  as  a  plat- 
form or  pulpit  from  which  he  delivered  his  inimitable  dis- 
courses, whilst  the  whole  multitude  stood  on  the  shore. 

England  being  an  island  with  many  seaports  and 
rivers  has  become  celebrated  for  the  construction  of  her 
ships  and  boats.  But  lately  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  constructed  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  boat-building,  which,  as  sailing-vessels, 
have  exceeded  all  others  in  speed.  England,  however, 
never  willing  to  be  behind  any  nation,  especially  in 
naval  matters,  is  resolved,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  lead 
both  in  beauty  of  shape  and  speed  of  sail.  And  there 
is  no  harm  in  such  a  contest  of  ability,  where  no  blood 
is  shed  and  no  mischief  done. 

Some  of  my  young  readers,  who  live  in  retired  inland 
villages,  never  perhaps  saw  a  boat.  The  picture  at  the 
head  of  this  represents  a  man  sailing  in  one  on  smooth 
vrater.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  sit  still  in  the  stem, 
as  you  see  him,  and  guide  the  rudder,  which  will  turn 
the  boat  in  any  direction  he  wishes  it  to  go  before  the 
wind.  How  smoothly  and  nicely  he  seems  to  glide 
along ! 

It  may  be  that  many  of  my  young  readers  live  in 
seaports,  or  near  one  of  the  larger  rivers  or  lakes  ot 
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England.  Take  care,  my  lads,  take  care !  You  always 
think  it  a  high  treat  when  you  can  get  into  a  boat— I 
know  you  do,  for  I  did  myself,  and  I  know  that  my 
play-fellows  did.  I  was  born  in  a  seaport,  and  I  remem- 
ber many  of  my  boyish  exploits  with  boats.  Many  a 
time  since  then,  when  I  have  sat  and  thought,  as  1 
often  do,  of  my  past  life,  have  I  wondered  lliat  I 
escaped.  When  some  incidents  especially  come  to  my 
recollection,  I  give  an  involuntary  start  as  I  sit  in  my 
chair,  and  shrink  back  as  it  were  from  thinking  how 
near  I  must  often  have  been  to  a  watery  grave,  such  as 
some  of  my  companions  found. 

Let  me,  then,  caution  every  boy  who  reads  this  to  be  | 
careful  how  he  commits  himself  on  rivers  or  deep  waters  I 
in  a  boat.  Never  should  he  go  alone  or  with  boys  like  i 
himself.  There  should  always  be  some  one  with  you  i 
in  the  boat  who  knows  how  to  manage  her.  j 

Another  thing,  and  a  very  serious  one,  let  me  caution 
you  against.      Never  go  a-boating  on  the  LordVdaj.  , 
Ah  !  how  many  have  I  known  in  my  life-time  who  lost 
their  lives  by  boating  on  a  sabbath-day.     Never  was  I, 
and  I  write  it  with  shame  to  myself  and  gratitude  to 
God,  so  near  being  lost,  perhaps  for  ever!    as  when  \ 
tempted  by  some  other  lads,  I  went  out  in  a  boat  with  i 
them  one  sabbath-day.     They  had  pushed  the  boat  off  I 
into  deep  water  without  my  observing  them,  and  there  ' 
I  sat  carelessly  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  the  slightest 
shock  of  the  boat,  or  movement  of  my  companions,  might  : 
have  sent  me  backward  into  the  deep.    I  never  went  out  , 
in  a  boat  on  the  Lord's-day  again  after  that 
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THE  DKEAM  OF  THE  WIBOW'S  SON. 

This  widow  had  one  son.  Ob,  how  she  loved  him !  His 
gentleness  of  heart  and  beauty  of  person  were  enough 
to  cause  any  mother  to  be  glad  of  such  a  son.  This  poor 
widow  hardly  lived  except  in  the  presence  of  her  child. 
From  his  blue  eyes  looked  out  the  spirit  of  his  father ; 
on  the  soft  curls  of  his  hair  she  saw  again  the  rich  hues 
which  so  beautified  the  locks  that  were  now  damp  and 
heavy  in  the  grave.  The  tones  of  his  voice  awakened 
many  a  quick,  glowing  memory  of  that  other  voice,  whose 
deep,  rich  music  had  for  ever  passed  from  earth.  He 
was  his  father  over  again ;  so  said  his  mother,  and  so 
said  others  who  had  known  his  father  twenty  years 
before. 

But  there  was  one  great  wish  of  the  widow's  heart  yet 
unsatisfied.  Often,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  noble  features 
of  her  darling,  would  tears  fill  her  eyes,  and  a  sigh,  long 
and  heavy,  heave  her  bosom. 

"  Have  I  given  life  to  one  who  is  not  also  a  child  of 
God  ?  "  was  the  thought  that  gave  the  mother's  fond 
heart  pain;  and  *'  Oh,  that  my  Ishmael  might  live  before 
Thee,"  was  the  burden  of  her  importunate  prayer. 

Henry  had  been  what  the  world  calls  good,  but  he 
had  never  publicly  and  decidedly  chosen  the  *'  better 
part,"  and  his  mother  was  often  in  great  heaviness  of 
spirit  on  his  account. 

One  morning  the  young  man  seemed  sad  and  absent. 
His  mother  tried  vainly  to  cheer  him  and  draw  him  into 
conversation.     At  length  she  became  alarmed  lest  he 
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were  ill.  But  he  assured  her  that  such  was  not  the 
case ;  and  at  last,  with  some  hesitation,  and  a  sort  of 
apology  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  be  affected  by  it,  he 
told  his  mother  that  he  had  been  visited  by  a  most  re- 
markable dream. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  ''  mother,  that  I  was  standiog 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit,  from  which  there  seemed 
no  possible  way  of  escape.  Two  hideous  looking  crea- 
tures, half  man,  half  demon,  stood  a  few  feet  before  me. 
Smoke  and  flame  encircled  them  on  every  side,  and  fire 
flashed  from  their  blazing  eyes.  They  eyed  me  with 
malicious  iooks,  and  appeared  preparing  for  a  spring  at 
me,  as  I  stood  cowering  helplessly  before  them,  almost 
within  reach  of  their  talon-like  hands.  Oh,  mother,  I 
shall  never  forget  the  unutterable  fear  and  agony  with 
which  I  looked  about  me,  again  and  again,  for  some 
way  of  escape.  The  monsters  grinned  horribly  upon 
me  as  I  did  so,  and  cast  fearful  glances  at  one  another. 
'  He  is  ours,'  they  seemed  to  say,  *  ours  without  help  or 
hope.* 

"  Suddenly  I  saw  something  moving  close  to  my  face. 
It  was  a  small  silken  cord.  I  looked  up,  and  over  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  I  saw  the  face  of  my  Saviour.  I  knew 
his  face  in  a  moment ;  I  cannot  tell  how,  but  it  seemed 
revealed  to  me.  He  was  looking  down  upon  me,  and 
holding  the  other  end  of  the  silken  string.  When  he 
saw  that  I  looked  up  at  him,  he  said,  in  tones  which  I 
shall  remember  for  ever,  *  Take  hold.' 

"  •  What !  of  this  little  thread,*  I  cried,  *  it  will  never 
bear  me.* 
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"  *  Take  hold,*  was  the  only  answer. 

"  *  Oh,  I  cannot ;  I  dare  not.  It  would  break  in  my 
hands,*  I  persisted,  in  terrible  agitation,  for  my  fierce 
companions  had  dropped  their  work,  and  were  in  the 
very  act  of  leaping  upon  me. 

"  *  Take  hold !  *  commanded  once  more  the  voice 
above  me,  and  with  a  desperate  grasp  I  seized  the 
string,  and  was  instantly  drawn  above  all  danger,  while 
the  fiends  were  howling  in  disappointed  malice  below 
me.  The  size  of  the  line  which  bore  me  increased 
continually,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  safe  at  the  top 
of  the  pit.  As  I  threw  mygelf  in  a  transport  of  joy  and 
gratitude  at  ray  Deliverer *s  feet,  I  awoke ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  my  singular 
dream." 

"  Nor  should  you  try  to  do  so,  mj  gon,*'  said  the 
widow,  solemnly.  '*  God  speaks  to  the  soul  in  dreams 
of  the  night,  and  he  has  now  spoken  in  a  voice  of  warn- 
ing to  the  widow*8  only  son.     Neglect  not  the  vision.** 

Henry  did  not  neglect  it ;  and  in  less  than  a  week 
from  that  day  his  mother  had  the  great  joy  of  knowing 
that  her  child  had  chosen  the  service  of  the  Saviour 
who  had  rescued  him  from  eternal  death. 

Young  reader,  he  must  be  your  Savioiu*  too,  or  you 
are  lost  for  ever !  Be  sure  you  put  your  trust  in  him, 
and  then  you  will  be  safe;  and,  being  found  faithful 
unto  death,  he  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life,  to  wear  as 
an  everlasting  ornament  in  his  presence  for  ever ! 
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THE  BAGGED-SCHOOL  BOY. 

In  London,  and  in  all  larg< 
tovns,  there  are  alnajs  a 
great  number  of  poor  bojs 
Biid  girla,  who,  from  some 
cause  or  other  are  too  poor 
and  ragged  to  attend  onr 
Eabbath    schools  —  bod 
are  without  a  coat  or 
cap,  as  this  poor  lad  is  in 
the    picture  —  and    some 
poor  girls  are  without  a 
bonnet,  or  shoes  and  stock- 
ings.    It  may  not  be  al- 
ways their  fault,   or  even 
the  fault  of  their  parenls, 
why  some  of  tbem  are  so 
but  generally  it  is  the  faul 
of  some   drunken   fathe 
who  spends  nearly  all  h 
wages  in  driaking  beer 
the  alehouse ;  or,  what 
worse   still,   the   fault 
some  idle  slovenly  mother,  who  runs  to  the  gin-el 
with  what  little  money  she  can  get ;  instead  of  mak 
it  go  as  far  as  she  can  for  herself  and  the  child 
What  can  we  expect,  when  father  or  mother  do  so,  th» 
see  many  ragged  children  running  about  the  streets 
fields  on  the  sabbath-day  like  so  many  little  wild  hea 
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These  poor  wretched  children  are  much  to  he  pitied, 
and  many  kind  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  pitied  them 
and  done  much  to  reclaim  them. 

Many  years  ago,  before  there  were  any  ragged  schools, 
these  kinds-  friends  subscribed  thei'r  money  and  made 
up  clothes  for  them,  or  begged  old  clothes  for  them  of 
others,  and  made  them  fit  them,  so  that  they  might 
come  to  school  on  the  sabbath-day,  like  other  children. 
For  when  they  were  without  decent  clothes,  they  did 
not  only  not  like  to  come  themselves,  but  the  other 
scholars  did  not  like  to  sit  beside  them  in  the  same 
class. 

But,  in  a  few  years,  something  more  was  done.  For 
it  was  found  that  there  were  so  many  of  them,  that 
clothes  could  not  be  provided  for  them  all.  And  so 
schools  were  opened  to  which  all  the  ragged  children 
might  come  just  as  they  were.  And  these  were  called 
Bagged  Schools. 

There  are  many  of  these  schools  in  London  and 
other  large  places.  Some  of  these  children  are  very 
rough,  and  rude,  and  troublesome.  This  is  only  what 
we  might  expect,  when  we  think  how  they  have  been 
brought  up.  But  the  teachers  are  very  patient  with 
them,  and  do  their  best  to  teach  them  better.  And 
they  have  succeeded  more  almost  than  could  be  ex- 
pected. For  they  not  only  teach  them  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  sing  and  pray  with  them  on  the  sabbath- 
day,  but  they  try  to  find  some  honest  work  for  them  to 
do  on  the  week-day.  Hundreds  of  these  boys  in  London 
are  now  employed  in  the  streets  as  shoeblacks,  and  get 
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their  living  in  that  way,  instead  of  going  about  thieving 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on/ as  they  used 
to  do.  Some  of  the  girls,  too,  have  been  put  into  a 
way  of  earning  their  own  bread.  We  have  heard  of  lads 
who  had  become  so  much  better,  that  gentlemen  have 
subscribed  money  and  sent  them  abroad,  where  they  are 
now  doing  well. 

All  this  is  very  good  indeed.  It  is  so  like  Jesus 
Christ,  who  always  did  good  among  the  poor,  and 
wretched,  and  helpless  ;  and  we  hope  that  our  young 
readers  who  are  now  scholars,  when  they  grow  up,  will 
become  teachers,  and  try  to  do  some  good  in  this  way. 
How  much  better  it  will  be,  at  the  end  of  your  life,  to 
look  back  and  see  that  you  spent  your  youth  in  doing 
good  to  others,  rather  than  in  running  about  on  the 
sabbath-day  with  a  throng  of  vain  and  foolish  young 
people,  who  do  no  good  at  all,  but  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
You  should  all  wish  to  make  the  world  better,  and  not 
worse,  for  your  having  lived  in  it.  You  may  if  you  try ; 
and  God  will  help  you  in  doing  it.  You  cannot  think 
how  happy  those  feel  who  spend  their  time  in  doing 
good ! 

I  said,  at  first,  that  it  was  not  always  the  fault  of  a 
poor  boy  or  girl  that  they  were  in  a  forlorn  and  wretched 
condition.  Here  is  a  tale  about  a  poor  lad  in  America, 
where  there  are  not  so  many  poor  lads  as  in  England. 
But  it  will  shew  you  how  good  it  is  to  do  good.  A  gen- 
tleman who  loved  to  help  the  friendless  tells  the  tale. 
He  says: — 

Entering  the  police  court,  as  usual,  one  morning,  I 
____ 
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Qoticed  among  the  prisoners  a  youth  who  was  poorly 
slad,  and  who  was  weeping.  Sitting  down  by  his  side, 
[  said  to  him,  "  Why  are  you  here,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  I  am  accused  of  selling  newspapers,  sir,  without  a 
icence." 


"  Are  you  guilty  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir," 

"  Have  you  been  arrested  before  ?  " 

"  Yes,  twice." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  For  selling  newspapers." 

**  Why  do  you  persist  in  doing  so  ?  " 

''Because  I  dont  know  what  else  to  do  to   get  a 
•  *      it 
iwing. 

**  Have  you  a  father  ?  '* 

"  No,  sir,  my  father  is  dead." 

"  Is  yoiu*  mother  living  ?  " 

"  My  mother  is  a  drunkard ;  she  does  not  take  any 
sare  of  me,  and  I  dont  know  where  she  is  now." 

As  the  thought  of  his  loneliness  came  over  him,  he 
sigain  wept,  and  I  was  much  moved. 

*'  Where  do  you  lodge  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Near  Union-street^  sir,  I  pay  ninepence  for  my 
lodging  in  advance,  and  I  buy  two  plates  of  beans  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  for  which  I  pay  as  much  more." 

*•  How  do  you  spend  your  evenings  ?  " 

''I  walk  about  the   streets,    or  go  into  the  auction 


rooms." 


*'  Cannot  you  sit  down  in  the  house  where  you  lodge, 
by  the  fire,  and  read  ?  " 
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"  No,  sir,  the  woman  of  the  house  is  poor.     She  has 
no  room  for  me  at  her  fire." 

'<  Would  you  like  to  go  into  the  country  and  work,  if 
a  place  could  be  obtained  for  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  and  work  for  my 
living.  I  dont  want  to  stay  in  Boston  any  longer ;  but 
I  have  nobody  to  get  a  place  for  me.  I  dont  want  to  go 
down  to  the  jail  again.** 

I  now  spoke  to  the  judge  respecting  the  prisoner. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  court  said,  **  It  is  no  use  for 
you  to  try  to  do  anything  for  him,  for  he  has  been  sent 
to  the  jail  twice  for  doing  this  same  thing,  and  it  did 
not  do  him  any  good." 

''  That  is  a  good  reason,"  I  said,  "  why  he  should  not 
be  sent  there  again." 

After  some  conversation  with  the  judge,  I  agreed  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution,  and  he  agreed  to  call 
the  fine  one  cent  (a  halfpenny). 

Taking  the  boy  to  my  house,  he  was  supplied  with 
food,  shoes  and  stockings  were  put  upon  his  feet,  and 
a  good  place  was  immediately  obtained  for  him  in  the 
country. 

Let  us  now  see  the  result  of  this  effort  to  save  a  lad 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  jail  twice,  and  had  not  been 
made  better  by  it 

Entering  my  office  one  day,  I  found  there  a  neat, 
healthy,  comfortably  clad  youth.  He  arose  as  I  entered, 
and  csdled  me  by  name.  Perceiving  I  did  not  recognize 
him,  he  smiled,  and  said,  "  Dont  you  know,  John,  sir?" 

Astonished,  I  exclaimed,  "  Are  you  John  C ?" 
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"  I  am,  sir." 

"  Where  do  you  now  live,  and  how  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  I  am  living  in  the  town  where  you  sent  me,  and 
with  the  man  who  iirst  took  me  into  his  family.  I  have 
bought  and  paid  for  the  good  clothes  I  now  have  on, 
and  am  earning  nine  dollars  per  month." 

Besults  of  this  character  greatly  encourage  me  to  la- 
bour for  the  salvation  of  the  wretched  and  helpless. 


THE  IMPORTANT  CHOICE. 

"Choose  you,  this  day,  whom  you  will  serve." 

Ye  youths  whose  hearts  with  vigour  glow, 
Two  Masters  ask  your  service  now ; 
The  claims  of  each  full  well  observe, 
And  choose,  this  day,  whom  ye  will  serve. 

Jesus  and  Satan  rivals  are, — 
Each  in  your  service  asks  to  share; 
Say  which  that  service  best  deserve, 
And  choose,  this  day,  whom  ye  will  serve. 

If  Satan's  servants  you  become. 
Eternal  death  must  be  your  doom ! 
From  happiness  and  peace  you  swerve, — 
0  do  not^  then,  choose  him  to  serve ! 

If  Christ  you  serve,  your  souls  he'll  bless» 
Array  them  in  his  righteousness, — 
From  sin,  and  death,  and  hell  preserve ; 
Then  choose,  this  day,  the  Lord  to  serve. 

Decide  at  once ; — make  no  delay, 
The  Saviour's  gracious  call  obey; 
Give  Him  your  hearts, — make  no  reserve : 
0  choose,  this  day,  the  Lord  to  serve ! 
Saint  Hill,  Kentisbeer.  F.  H.  B. 
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WHAT  A  SERMON  SHOULD   BE. 

It  should  be  brief:  if  lengtliy  it  will  steep 
Onr  hearts  in  apathy,  our  eyes  in  sleep ; 
The  dull  will  yawn,  the  ohapel-lounger  doze, 
Attention  flag,  and  memory's  portals  close. 

It  should  be  warm ;  a  liying  altar  ooal. 
To  melt  the  icy  heart  and  dbarm  the  soul ; 
A  sapless,  dull  harangue,  however  read, 
Will  never  rouse  the  sold,  or  raise  the  dead. 

It  should  be  simple,  practical,  and  clear; 
No  time-spun  theory  to  please  the  ear ; 
No  curious  lay  to  tickle  letter'd  pride, 
And  leave  the  poor  and  plain  unedified. 

It  should  be  tender  and  affectionate. 
As  His  warm  words  who  wept  lost  Salem's  fate : 
The  fiery  law  with  words  of  love  allay'd, 
Will  sweetly  warn  and  awfully  persuade. 

It  should  possess  a  well  adapted  grace 

To  situation,  audience,  time,  and  place ; 

A  sermon  form'd  for  scholars,  statesmen,  lords, 

With  peasants  and  mechanics  ill  accords. 

It  should  with  evangelic  beauties  bloom, 
Like  Paul's  at  Corinth,  Athens,  or  at  Home ; 
While  some  will  only  eloquence  esteem, 
A  bleeding  Saviour  is  the  gospel  theme ! 

It  should  be  mix'd  with  many  an  ardent  prayer, 
To  reach  the  heart,  and  fix  and  fasten  there ; 
When  God  and  man  are  mutually  address'd — 
God  grants  a  blessing,  man  is  truly  blest. 

It  should  be  close  and  well  applied  at  last. 

To  make  the  sacred  nail  securely  fast : 

The  pointed  words,  *'  Thou  art  the  man,"  will  make 

A  David  tremble,  or  a  Felix  quake.  J.  M. 
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THE  LAPWING,  OR  PEEWIT. 
[B  is  an  English  bird,  with  which  most  of  our  young 
lers  must  be  acquainted.  It  is  called  Lapwing,  from 
peculiar  motion  of  its  wings ;  flying  frequeatly  along 
ground  as  though  one  of  its  wings  was  wounded  or 
ken.  It  is  also  called  Pwicil  or  Teewit,  &om  the 
l-known  note  that  it  utters.  Birds  of  the  Plover 
d,  of  which  this  is  one,  aro  widely  dispersed  along 
ehores,  rivers,  and  marshy  grounds.  They  are  all 
titut«  of  feathers  above  the  knee,  and  are  capable  of 
ning  with  great  swiftnesa.  Their  bills  are  formed 
seeking  worms  and  other  insects,  on  which  they  feed ; 
,  as  their  residence  is  in  watery  places,  iitey  appear 
3ly  prepared  to  bear  the  cold  and  wet,  to  which  tbey 
so  much  exposed. 
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The  lapwing  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  thongh 
the  length  of  its  legs  and  the  thickness  of  its  plumage 
make  it  appear  considerably  larger.  The  feathers  ob 
the  belly,  tliighs,  and  under  ike  wings,  are  most  of  them 
white.  The  back  is  of  a  dark  green,  with  blue  shades. 
The  head  and  crest  are  black.  The  latter  forms  a  very 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  lapwing ;  it  is  composed 
of  un webbed  feathers,  and  is  about  four  inches  in  length. 
Lapwings,  with  many  other  birds  of  their  order,  are 
found  In  most  parts  of  Eurc^,  even  as  far  north  as 
Iceland.  In  the  winter  they  are  found  in  Persia  and 
Egypt.  Their  food  is  worms,  in  search  of  which  they 
may  sometimes  be  seen  covering  low  marshy  grounds. 
The  lapwings  possess  peculiar  dexterity  in  drawing  the 
worms  from  their  holes.  When  a  bird  meets  with  one 
of  those  little  pellets  of  earth  thrown  up  by  the  worms, 
it  gently  removes  the  mould  from  the  hole,  and  strikes 
the  ground  at  the  side  with  its  foot,  attentively  waiting 
the  issue.  Alarmed  by  the  shock,  the  worm  soon  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  is  instantly  seized  and  devoured. 

Lapwings  make  a  great  noise,  by  uttering  their  peco- 
liar  note  as  they  fly ;  but  when  they  have  young  ones, 
they  are  exceedingly  clamorous  and  bold,  if  any  danger 
threatens  their  defenceless  brood.  How  many  interest- 
ing stratagems  do  they  then  employ,  displaying  their 
own  fond  attachment  to  their  progeny,  while  they  are 
labouring  to  avert  the  danger !  The  female  particularly 
is  conspicuous  in  these  labours  of  love,  not  suffering  the 
enemies  to  reach  the  nest,  but  going  out  to  meet  them. 
When  she  has  approached  as  near  to  them  as  her  com^ 
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age  permits,  she  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  loud 
scream,  as  though  she  had,  at  the  moment,  risen  from 
the  uest,  which  is,  prohahly,  some  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant at  the  time.  She  now  flies  and  -  cries,  with  ap- 
parently greater  anxiety  than  she  really  feels,  wheeling 
round  the  invaders,  and  striking  at  them  with  her  wings, 
while  she  flutters  ahout  as  though  she  were  severely 
wounded.  To  complete  the  deception,  she  becomes 
more  noisy  the  farther  she  retires  from  the  nest ;  while, 
if  the  nest  be  approached  by  the  enemy,  she  appears  to 
be  unconcerned,  as  though  her  nest  and  its  tender 
inmates  were  then  far  off  from  danger ;  so  that  her  cries 
cease  as  her  fears  are  augmented.  If  dogs  come  near 
her  brood,  she  flies  heavily,  at  a  little  distance  before 
them,  as  though  she  were  maimed,  while  she  invariably 
labours  to  draw  them  away  from  her  nest ;  and,  having 
effectually  accomplished  this  object,  she  leaves  her  pur- 
suers disappointed.  The  dogs,  with  all  their  sagacity, 
are  outwitted  by  the  simple  bird ;  for  they  pursue  her 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  in  expectation,  every  mo- 
ment, of  laying  hold  of  the  seemingly  fainting  lapwing, 
that  goes  fluttering  and  screaming  before  them.  The 
cunning  bird,  having  thus  drawn  them  away  from  her 
nest,  mounts  on  her  airy  wing,  and  leaves  the  silly  dogs 
in  astonishment  at  the  rapidity  of  her  flight. 

Lapwings  are  frequently  tamed  and  introduced  into 

gardens,  where  they  become  very  familiar,  and  are  of 

essential  service  in  the  destruction  of  worms,  slugs, 

and  grubs,  which  often  prove  so  injurious  and  fatal  to 

he  labours  of  the  gardener. 
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NOTES    OF    A    VOYAGE    TO    IN 

THE   GAPE   OF   GOOD   HOPE. 

By  Miss  Harrison. 

We  came  in  sight  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho{ 
at  eleven  o*clock,  a.h.,  and  cast  anchor  at  se 
evening.  Immediately  upon  the  anchor  1 
numbers  of  boats  came  alongside  the  vessel, 
passengers  except  one,  a  resident,  preferred  i 
board  another  night.  We  went  on  shore  at 
o'clock  next  day.  The.  town  is  small,  so  you 
bewildered  as  in  London.  Oh,  if  you  could 
us  landing !  Not  a  white  face  to  greet  us,  bu 
sons  of  Africa  came  in  numbers.  It  seemed 
they  would  seize  us  at  once.  They  jab) 
laughed,  and  danced,  first  pointing  to  one  a 
another ;  but  we  were  none  the  wiser,  for  w€ 
understand  a  word.  The  scenery  here  is 
The  mountains  are  magnificent,  and  so  higl 
clear  day  they  may  be  seen  sixty  miles  ofi.  C 
is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  side 
lying  in  front  As  we  gazed  upon  it  from  1 
looked  like  a  huge  grave-yard.  The  houses 
dom  more  than  one  story  high,  and  whitewa 
it,  in  the  distance,  this  diminutive  appeara 
upon  closer  acquaintance  entirely  passed  k 
rooms  of  most  of  the  houses  are  very  spacious 
The  streets  are  not  well  paved,  neither  are 
good,  and  the  dust !  really  I  do  not  know  1 
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be  it.  We  were  almost  blinded ;  and  several  times 
ve  were  walking  we  had  to  stop,  and  immediately 
feet  were  covered.  The  gentlemen  wear  veils,  and 
r  droll  they  look.  There  are  between  twenty  and 
ty  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  coloured  people.  I 
9  observed  five  distinct  classes — Kaffirs,  Dutch,  Hot- 
;ots,  Malays,  and  Mozambique  Indians.  The  Malays 
I  think,  the  most  interesting ;  the  women  are  little, 
very  intelligent  looking ;  their  hair  is  like  floss  silk, 
shed  back  from  their  faces  and  fastened  behind. 
)y  never  wear  bonnets,  and  I  did  not  see  one  with  a 
on,  not  even  an  old  woman.  It  seemed  as  though 
r  had  a  perpetual  spring-tide  of  youth  and  healUi. 
dr  dress  is  generally  a  coloured  skirt,  very  fiill,  and 
ack  body,  a  small  shawl  and  tied  behind ;  immense 
;8,  and  no  stockings.  The  women  seem  generally 
;et  their  living  by  washing.  The  one  who  did  a  little 
us  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl.  She  had  with 
a  boy  about  seven  years  old,  who  she  said  was  her 
I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  and  asked  her 
'  old  she  was, — "  nearly  twenty,"  she  said,  "  and  she 
two  more  at  home."  You  may  see  a  hundred  mere 
3  with  their  own  babies  in  their  arms,  healthy  and 
py  as  possible.  The  men  are  not  nearly  so  interest- 
as  the  women ;  they  wear  hats  just  like  bee  hives. 
ire  was  only  one  tribe  of  Indians  that  I  did  not  like, 
ould  not  be  at  home  and  happy  with.  These  are  the 
sambiques.  After  seeing  them,  I  really  do  not  vron- 
at  persons  having  the  idea  that*they  are  far  beneath 
opeans.      You  may  think  I  am  speaking  strongly 
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when  I  say  that,  of  all  my  ideas  of  ugliness  and  de 
mity  I  never  could  have  conceived  of  anything  so  ] 
fectly  revolting ;  they  made  me  shudder  to  look  at  th 
But  I  only  *  saw  two  men  and  a  woman.  They  v 
tall  and  perfectly  black,  with  the  most  distorted  featu 
and  their  faces  covered  with  grizzly  hair.  This  is 
exaggeration ;  and,  looking  upon  the  people  as  I 
and  loving  all,  it  makes  me  feel  sad  and  unhapp] 
either  think  or  write  thus.  The  Kaffirs,  Dutch, 
Hottentots  are  very  shrewd,  and  not  the  least  bel 
European  nations  in  intelligence. 

On  the  sabbath  morning  we  went  to  the  Indepent 
chapel,  and  after  the  service  the  Lord*s  supper  wai 
ministered.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Sc 
kirk.  On  Monday  we  went  to  Mr.  Thompson's,  at 
Mission  House.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  visit 
house  is  large  and  very  splendidly  situated,  commi 
ing  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  In  the  evening  we  pa 
visit  to  another  Missionary,  Mr.  Elliott.  The  ^ 
there  was  delightful,  through  fields  and  a  long  gi 
very  much  like  Clifton  Grove,  near  Nottingham.  ' 
day  was  very  calm  and  bi^ght,  the  air  filled  with 
licious  odours  from  the  wild  flowers ;  the  birds  s 
most  sweetly,  and  we  were  a  merry  happy  party.  1 
evening  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  I  had  spent  £ 
long  time.  We  had  some  beautiful  music  and  sing 
looked  over  albums  and  splendid  drawings,  and  t 
some  dear  home  tunes  were  sung.  We  had  prayer, 
returned  home  with,  feelings  softened  and  chastei 
and  thoughts  too  big  for  utterance.    This  short  visit 
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manna  in  the  wilderness ;  it  strenghened  us,  and 
us  on  our  way  rejoicing.  These  dear  friends  will 
be  interested  in  our  welfare.  The  morning  pf  the 
upon  which  we  returned  to  the  ship  we  rose  very 
,  and  climbed  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  up  one 
e  mountains.  The  view  from  where  we  stood  baffles 
lescription.  It  was  far  more  beautiful  and  grand 
any  I  ever  had  seen  or  conceived.  The  houses 
id  like  little  white  slabs  far  beneath  our  feet.  The 
stretched  before  us  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  re- 
ng  back  in  its  gentle  rippling  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
thousands  of  diamonds.  The  mountains  rose  on 
r  side  stupendously  grand  and  grim.  It  filled  us 
solemn  thoughts.  How  little  and  insignificant  we 
ed !  How  wise  and  powerful  is  God  !  We  returned 
our  walk  laden  with  the  choicest  wild  flowers  of 
st  every  hue ;  many  were  such  as  are  grown  in 
ish  green-houses.  The  aloes  grow  wild  all  over  the 
itains,  geraniums  in  many  places,  cactuses  in  or  near 
es,  and  in  the  Botanical  gardens  scented  myrtles 
the  place  of  box  plants  for  the  borders.  A  little 
Qce  from  Gape  Town  oranges,  peaches,  grapes,  and 
*  choice  fruits  grow  wild.  I  should  like  to  live  in 
a ;  it  is  so  bright  and  sunny,  and  the  scenery  so 
and  romantic.  Butter  was  2s.  per  lb.,  beef  2|d., 
on  2d.,  and  many  other  things  equally  cheap. 
3  returned  to  the  vessel  on  Tuesday  at  noon,  and 
d  anchor  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  now  we  are 
ir  away  on  the  mighty  ocean  again. 
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A  MAN  OVERBOARD— WHO  WILL  SAVE  HlMl 
We  hear  a  great  deal  in  times  of  war  of  noble  and 
heroic  deeds  done  hy  soldiers;  but  we  axe  no  admiral 
of  scenes  of  deadly  combat;  we  rather  admire  such  k 
deed  as  this,  from  the  Uaited  States  Boston  JowmA, 
and  when  you  have  read  it  we  think  yon  will  too. 

"  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  publicity  to  the  ft*- 
lowing  account  of  skill  and  daring  exhibited  by  t«o 
young  Englishmen  (sailors)  belonging  to  the  Amerieu 
ship  Bowditcb,  which  arrived  in  port  yesterday.  We 
ourselves  think,  that  more  cool  and  determined 
courage  has  never  been  shown.  Be  it  known  that  tba 
ship  was  on  her  paasage  from  England  to  this  poit 
_____ 


A  MAN  OVERBOARD— WHO  WILL  SAVE  HIM! 

Arere,'  said  the  captain,  *  in  lat.  43  N.,  and  long. 

It  was  blowing  a  tremendous  gale  from  the  N. 

v.,  a  fearful  sea  running.     We  were  under  close 

I  topsails  and  foresail,  and  carrying  on  fiercely  at 

A  young  fellow,  George  Frederickson,  a  country- 
)f  ours,  of  Portland,  Maine,  who  was  performing 

duty  on  the  lee  foretopsail  yard-arm,  fell  over- 
.  The  alarm  was  given.  I  immediately  rushed 
ck,  as  did  the  officers  and  all  hands.  I  ordered 
hip*s  head  to  be  brought  to  the  wind.  Spars, 
s,  hen-coops,  and  life-buoys  were  showered  over- 
.  A  life-buoy  he  luckily  caught.  The  whole  ship 
1  a  state  of  bustling  excitement  in  a  moment.  But 
was  to  be  done  ?  I  felt  assured  nothing.  It  was 
yond  all  human  power  to  save  him,  «t  least  so  I 
ht  and  all  hands  with  me.  We  had  but  two  boats 
wo  quarter  boats  having  been  washed  away  by  the 
ice  of  the  sea],  one  the  long  boat,  or  launch,  amid- 

which  was  stove  and  full  of  gear,  and  the  other 
ill  boat,  a  dingey,  a  copper  dingey,  a  mere  egg- 
hanging  from  the  stern.  I  should  as  soon  have 
;ht  of  setting  fire  to  my  ship  as  to  attempt  a 
3  in  that  thing,  or,  in  truth,  in  any  other  boat,  in 
St  storm.  We  gazed,  and  pitied,  and  shuddered ; 
hat  could  be  done?  Nothing!  The  poor  fellow 
be  left  to  perish.  Deeming  that  all  efforts  to  save 
fon\d  be  in  vain ;  with  a  sorry  heart  I  ordered  the 
to  be  put  up.  He  was  doomed.  At  this  moment 
Qg  seaman,  an  Englishman,  William  M.  Hine,  a 
!  of  Brighton,  sprang  forward  and  volupteered  to 
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Here  wide  expands  Manhattan's  lovely  strait, 
And  smoothly  flows  its  silver-tinted  tide, 

As  at  the  dawn  the  Savioar*s  people  wait, 
To  worship  by  the  quiet  water  side. 

The  Sabbath's  holy,  solemn  stillness  reigns. 

And  peaceful  influences  from  heaven  descend ; 
While  faithful  to  his  promise,  Jesus  deigns 

To  manifest  himself  his  people's  friend. 
The  voice  of  prayer  ascends  the  opening  sky, 

From  grateful  hearts  the  cheerful  song  of  prais 
How  blest  the  love  that  lifts  our  souls  on  high. 

And  far  from  earth  our  ardent  hopes  can  raise ! 
Behold  the  willing  converts  ready  stand. 

Youth,  maiden,  matron,  husband  and  dear  wife ; 
Their  faces  set  for  the  celestial  land. 

And  joint  partakers  of  the  grace  of  life : 

Buried  beneath  the  wave,  as  dead  they  sink — 
Now  as  aris'n  with  Christ  behold  them  rise  ; 

Thus,  Saviour,  thou  didst  seek  the  river's  brink, 
When  own'd  beloved  from  thy  Father's  skies. 

So  dead,  indeed,  to  sin — alive  to  God — 
May  they,  rejoicing,  ever  onward  go ; 

Supported  by  his  staS,  their  guide  his  rod, 
Who  gave  himself  for  them  he  loved  so. 

Oh !  may  they  each  with  constant  watchftil  care, 

FaithM  thro*  life's  short  struggling  race  contenc 
Press  forward  still  with  never-ceasing  prayer. 

And  gain  the  life-bought  dear  expected  end ! 
And  when  the  surging  waves  of  vanquish'd  death. 

Kiss  their  cold  feet,  and  upward  flowing  move; 
May  shining  ones  receive  their  parting  breath. 

And  bear  them  to  the  faithful  Lord  they  love ! 
The  land  afar  they  then  with  joy  shall  see, 
•  The  King  in  all  his  peerless  beauty  crown'd — 
Whilst  heaven's  celestial  harps  in  harmony. 

The  great  Redeemer's  praises  ever  sound ! 
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ADIEU  TO  THE  WOKLD. 

Ye  objects  of  sense  and  enjoyments  of  time, 

Which  oft  have  delighted  my  heart, 
I  soon  shall  exchange  you  for  views  more  sublime, 

And  joys  that  shall  never  depart. 

Thou  King  of  the  day,  and  thou  Queen  of  the  night. 

To  me  ye  no  longer  are  known : 
I  soon  shall  behold,  with  increasing  delight, 

A  Sun  that  shall  never  go  down. 

Ye  wonderful  orbs  that  astonish  mine  eyes. 

Your  glories  recede  from  my  sight, 
I  soon  shall  contemplate  more  beautiful  skies. 

And  Stars  more  transcendently  bright. 

Ye  mountains  and  valleys,  groves,  rivers,  and  plains. 

Thou  Earth,  and  thou  Ocean,  adieu ! 
More  permanent  regions,  where  righteousness  reigns. 

Present  their  bright  scenes  to  my  view. 

My  lov'd  habitation  and  garden,  adieu! 

No  longer  my  footsteps  ye  greet ; 
A  mansion  celestial  stands  full  in  my  view, 

And  Paradise  welcomes  my  feet. 

My  weeping  relations,  my  brethren  and  friends. 

Whose  souls  are  entwin'd  with  my  own ; 
Adieu,  for  the  present :  my  spirit  ascends, 

Where  friendship  immortal  is  known. 

My  cares  and  my  labours,  my  sickness  and  pain, 

My  sorrows  are  now  at  an  end ; 
The  summit  of  bliss  I  shall  speedily  gain. 

The  heights  of  perfection  ascend. 

The  sight  of  transgressors  shall  grieve  me  no  more, 

'Midst  foes  I  no  longer  abide ; 
My  conflict  with  sin  and  with  sinners  is  o'er ; 
With  saints  I  shall  ever  reside. 
_\ 
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The  vale  of  aflUction  my  footRteps  have  trod. 
With  trembling,  with  grief^  tnd  with  tears, 

I  joyfully  quit  for  the  mountain  of  Qod; 
There!  there !  its  bright  summit  appeals. 

No  lurking  temptation,  defilement,  nor  fear, 

Again  shall  disquiet  my  breast ; 
In  Jesus'  fair  image  I  soon  shall  appear. 

For  ever  ineffably  blest. 

My  sabbaths  below  that  hsTO  been  my  delight. 

And  thou  the  blest  Volume  divine. 
Ye  have  guided  my  footsteps,  like  ataES  danngni^il; 

Adieu!  my  conductors  benign. 

The  Sun  that  illumines  the  regions  of  light, 
Now  shines  on  mine  eyes  firom  above : 

But  Oh  !  how  transcendently  glorioos  the  sight! 
My  soul  is  all  wonder  and  love. 

Thou  tottering  seat  of  disease  and  of  pain. 

Adieu !  my  dissolving  abode ; 
But  I  shall  behold  and  possess  thee  again, 

A  beautiful  building  of  God. 

Come,  Death,  when  thy  cold  hand  my  eyeHda  shall  cl 

And  lay  my  pale  corpse  in  the  tomb ; 
My  soul  shaij  enjoy  an  eternal  repose. 

Above  in  my  heavenly  home. 

But  Oh !  what  a  life,  wh^t  a  rest,  what  a  joy, 
Shall  I  know  when  I've  mounted  above ! 

Praise !  praise!  shall  my  triumphing  powers  employ; 
My  GOD,  I  shall  bum  with  thy  love. 

Come,  come,  my  Redbembb,  and  sweetly  release 
The  soul  Thou  hast  brought  with  thy  Blood  ; 

And  bid  me  ascend  the  fair  regions  of  peace, 
To  feast  on  the  smiles  of  my  GOD  !  B,  I 
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SHIPPING  TEA  FKOM  CHINA. 
'his  picture  is  a  Tepresentation  of  a  Wharf  in  China, 
'here  is  a  lai^e  English  ship  Ijing  close  hj,  which  has 
)me  to  fetch  it;  there  is  a  Cbinese  countini^-house — a 
uious-looking  place— and  there  are  the  tea-ohests  lying 
)out  OQ  the  wharf,  and  the  English  and  Chinese  mer- 
lanta  buying  and  selling  tbem. 

What  the  English  people  did  when  tea  was  unknown 
Doiigst  them  we  cannot  tell,  but  now  we  seem  as  if 
B  could  not  do  witboat  it.  Oo  where  we  may,  all 
1,  into  cottage,  or  boase,  or  bf^l,  or  palace. 
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we  find  them  drinking  tea.  In  every  village,  town,  or 
city,  the  grocers  sell  tea.  And  hence  it  is»  that  hundreds 
of  ships  from  England  are  always  either  going  to  China 
for  tea  or  bringing  it  back ;  and  not  only  from  England 
but  from  many  o&er  countries,  so  that  the  Chinese  tea 
trade  is  one  of  the  greatest  trades  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  Chinese  ean  I 
find  tea  in  such  abundance  as  to  supply  all  the  world 
with  it  In  the  first  place,  China  is  a  very  large  country, 
so  large  that  one-third  of  all  the  human  race  live  on  its 
lands  and  waters — for  they  have  thousands  of  floating 
houses  on  the  rivers  and  waters;  and  then  thejare 
very  industrious,  and  cultivate  every  bit  of  ground  they 
can  get. 

Yes :  it  is  said  that  there  are  300  millions  of 
"  mouths,"  as  they  call  them,  in  China.  But  we  will 
give  you  a  description  of  the  country,  and  also  of  the 
people,  for  we  know  more  about  them  now  than  our 
fathers  did.  Once  they  would  not  let  any  strangers 
come  near  them,  but  now  they  cannot  hinder  us.  Once, 
by  sailing  vessels,  it  took  many  months  to  go  to  China, 
for  it  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  world;  but  now,  by 
steam  vessels,  we  can  go  in  a  few  weeks. 

China  is  situated  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
great  Asiatic  continent,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  series  of  steppes  or  table-lands,  gradually  rising 
from  the  shores  of  the  Chinese  and  Yellow  Seas  to  the 
western  boundary.  The  coast  line  extends  for  2600 
miles,  and  consists  of  flats,  and  of  the  low  hills  upon 
which  are  grown  the  finest  teas.     The  further  we  go  in- 
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land  to  the  north-west  the  higher  the  lands  hecome,  till 
we  arrive  at  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Yun-ling 
chain — a  vast  branch  of  the  Himalaya  ranges — which 
marks  the  western  boundary  of  the  country.  Tracing 
the  level  from  the  sea  in  a  northerly  direction,  however, 
the  gradual  ascent  is  interrupted  by  the  great  plain  of 
China,  which  being  700  miles  long,  and  varying  from 
150  to  500  broad,  is  seven  times  larger  than  the  great 
plain  of  Lombardy.  The  northern  limit  of  China 
Proper  is  definitely  marked  by  an  artificial  barrier  1260 
miles  long — the  well-known  great  wall  of  China.  What 
materially  contributes  to  give  the  country  its  gradual 
elevation,  is  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  which  intersect 
it  from  the  north  and  west — where  the  height  is  great 
^  to  the  east,  where  it  is  gradually  depressed  near  the 
sea.  The  great  extent  of  mountainous  territory  supplies 
China  with  springs  which  interlace  it  with  water- 
courses in  every  direction.  Next  to  the  Amazon  and 
Oroonoco,  two  of  its  rivers  are  the  largest  in  the  world 
—the  Hoang-ho,  or  "  Yellow  Kiver,"  and  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  or  "  Son  of  the  Ocean."  Besides  natural  water- 
courses, the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  people  has 
covered  the  country  with  canals,  which  are  so  numerous, 
that,  when  viewed  from  the  heights  of  some  districts, 
they  appear  like  a  network  covering  the  land.  The 
climate  of  China,  though  of  course  different  in  various 
districts,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  extremes,  it 
being  in  the  same  localities  very  hot  in  summer  and  very 
cold  in  winter.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
generally  favourable  to  health,  and  uncommonly  so  to 
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vegetation.  In  extent  China  Proper  occupies  an  area  of 
1,348,870  square  miles;  thus  it  is  eight  times  greater 
than  France,  and  eleven  times  larger  than  Great  Britain. 

The  Chinese  are  very  proud  of  their  country,  and 
hence  their  dislike,  and  jealousy,  and  contempt  of  all 
foreigners.  The  people  are  forhidden  to  leave  the 
country  on  pain  of  death,  and  a  stranger  entering  with- 
out permission  runs  the  same  risk. 

We  shall  have  something  more  to  tell  you  about  this 
curious  people,  and  also  about  their  sad  condition  as 
regards  religion,  for  they  are  all  either  atheists  or 
idolaters — without  the  Bible,  without  the  sabbath,  with- 
out the  gospel,  and  so  without  God,  and  without  Christ, 
and  without  hope  in  the  world ! 


NOTES  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  INDIA. 

FBOM   THE   CAPE   TO   CALCUTTA. 

By  Miss  Hofrrison, 

Since  we  left  the  Cape  we  have  had  very  strong  but  fair 
winds,  and  many  similar  scenes  to  those  which  I  have 
before  described ;  but  what  would  have  frightened  us  very 
much  at  first  we  do  not  mind  now — indeed,  we  enjoy  it, 
for  the  sea  never  looks  so  sublimely  grand  and  majestic 
as  in  a  gale  or  storm.  We  are  in  a  very  cold  quarter. 
Last  sabbath  afternoon  we  had  a  tremendous  snow- 
storm ;  some  of  the  passengers  and  officers  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  turn  out  for  a  game  at  snow- 
balling.     We  should  have  enjoyed  the  sport  any  other 
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day,  but  felt  that  then  it  was  not  right  One  of  these 
officers  had  not  seen  snow  for  ten  years,  and  the  captain 
not  so  much  for  thirty  years.  It  was  most  bitterly  cold. 
But  a  fire  we  have  not  seen  since  we  left  England ;  and, 
therefore,  walking,  running,  jumping,  and  skipping  are 
frequently  f esorted  to,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
think  these  much  healthier  ways  of  getting  warm  than 
by  constantly  running  to  the  fire ;  and  so  they  are.  But 
every  day  we  expect  it  to  be  warmer. 

Oct.  i25th.  Yesterday  we  were  becalmed  several 
hours ;  so,  for  a  little  diversion,  several  of  the  officers 
and  passengers  went  out  shooting.  They  went  a  num- 
ber of  miles  from  the  ship  in  a  boat,  and  succeeded  in 
shooting  thirteen  large  birds  called  molly-hawks ;  they 
measure,  when  full  grown,  nine  feet  from  the  tips  of  the 
wings.  Hundreds  of  beautiful  birds  have  followed  us  I 
from  the  Cape,  and  several  have  been  caught  by  simply 
hanging  out  a  piece  of  string  with  a  few  feathers  at  the 
end  of  it ;  the  wind  blowing  it  about,  the  birds  get  en- 
tangled. The  other  day  a  splendid  one,  seven  feet 
across,  was  caught  by  means  of  twine.  They  are  now 
staffing  them. 

$j9th.  Yesterday  was  the  sabbath ;  but,  except  for  the 
prayers  and  the  sermon,  we  could  scarcely  distinguish 
it  from  any  other  day.  I  had  several  hours  interesting 
conversation  with  a  young  lady  who  is  on  the  way  to 
join  her  parents,  who  are  missionaries  at  Benares.  I 
suppose  we  are  now  about  five  hours  in  advance  of 
English  time,  so  when  I  was  going  to  bed  you  would  be 
at  tea.    We  had  a  distant  view  of  the  Island  of  Amster- 
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dam,  and  a  much  clearer  and  better  view  of  St.  PauVs 
this  morning.  They  are  both  uninhabited.  Close  to 
St.  Paul's  we  saw  a  whale  ship,  which  appeared  from  her 
position  to  be  a  wreck,  though  we  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  Several  large  whales  have  been  seen  close 
to  the  ship,  all  of  them  early  in  the  mominf,  so,  unfor- 
tunately, we  did  not  see  them.  We  are  now  within 
about  eight  days  sail  of  Australia,  and  have  a  wind 
which  is  carrying  us  in  that  direction.  The  weather 
still  continues  cold,  but  is  beautifully  bright. 
-  Nov.  5  th.  We  have  had  a  sudden  change  from  cold  to 
heat ;  we  are  again  in  the  tropics,  and  very  hot  it  is.  This 
evening,  much  to  our  surprise,  the  sailors  celebrated 
the  day.  We  had  some  beautiful  blue  lights  let  ofi  at 
the  end  of  the  yard-arms,  and  "  Guy  Fawkes  "  was  car- 
ried about.  Afterwards  there  was  music,  singing,  and 
dancing.  In  the  midst  of  the  singing  we  discovered  a 
ship  signalling  us.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  they  took 
our  lights  for  signals  of  distress,  and  answered  accord- 
ingly ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  lights  it  is  to  be 
feared  we  might  have  run  against  each  other. 

9th.  Yesterday  we  had  a  very  strong  wind  which 
towards  evening  increased  into  a  gale  ;  during  the  night 
we  sailed  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  the  motion  was  so 
violent  as  quite  to  prevent  my  sleeping.  This  morning 
it  is  very  hot,  very  dull,  and  very  wet,  and  the  motion 
extreme,  so  we  are  not  in  a  very  cheerful  state.  Almost 
all  the  passengers  are  more  or  less  sick.  The  cock- 
roaches scamper  about  our  rooms  in  scores ;  they  are  in 
and  on  everything.     One  settled  between  my  eyes  last 
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night,  another  got  entangled  in  my  hair,  and  many 
times  I  felt  them  on  my  hands  and  feet.  This  is  what 
we  are  to  expect  to  the  end  of  our  voyage  now.  To-day 
we  have  sailed  almost  as  far  as  they  did  in  four  days  in 
the  same  latitude  last  year.  The  breeze  is  wonderful. 
We  spoke  a  homeward-bound  vessel.  It  was  quite  an 
event,  and  cheered  us  all.  You  have  no  idea  how  plea- 
sant it  is  to  see  a  vessel,  and  feel  that  there  are  other 
human  beings  within  hailing  distance. 

1 6th.  We  are  now  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Cal- 
cutta. We  crossed  the  line  two  days  since.  The  weather 
continues  very  hot.  You  little  know  what  heat  is  in 
England.  I  very  seldom  perspired  there,  but  my  dress 
is  wet  through  here.  I  feel  quite  well,  but  should  not 
like  to  be  always  so  nearly  melted.  The  other  day  a 
shark  was  caught,  but  we  did  not  see  it,  for  the  sailors 
seized,  killed,  and  cut  it  up  immediately.  The  strong 
winds  have  entirely  forsaken  us.  For  several  days  we 
have  been  almost  becalmed,  and  now  we  are  going  very 
gently.  This  is  the  region  for  squalls,  and  many  we 
have  had ;  but  being  so  accustomed  to  them  we  now 
take  no  notice  of  what  would  have  been  a  startling  event 
before.  Our  port-holes  were  opened  at  six  o'clock,  and 
the  sun  shone  in  brightly.  They  are  obliged  to  be 
closed  when  the  weather  is  at  all  rough.  Then  all  the 
light  we  have  is  admitted  through  a  small  piece  of  gkiss 
which  is  often  far  under  water. 

ii3rd.  We  are  within  about  a  week*s  sail  of  Calcutta, 
and  have  most  beautiful  weather.  The  moonlight 
nights  are  most  glorious — I  had  almost  said  holy;  for 
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as  you  gaze  first  upon  the  bright  dashing  wav 
the  clear  blue  spangled  sky.  a  feeling  pervades 
which  seems  not  of  this  world.  What  a  pri^ 
that  He,  who  is  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of 
wondrous  works,  is  our  Father ;  0  that  we  coi 
estimate  the  privilege  of  being  called  his  chik 

Dec.  1st.  We  anticipated  being  in  Galcu 
this,  but  the  winds  have  been  very  variable 
now  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  and  the  se 
Navigation  here  is  dangerous.  We  saw  a  i 
light  vessels  last  night.  These  cruise  aboul 
for  vessels  coming  in,  and  provide  them  w 
One  came  on  board  last  night,  and  in  all  prol 
shall  beat  about  the  river  for  three  or  four  da 
a  steamer  should  come  to  help  us.  We  all  fi 
the  prospect  of  parting.  There  are  many 
whom  we  love  very  dearly,  and  cannot  bear  tl 
parting  from  them  to  meet  no  more.  When  Ij 
five  miles  from  Kegeree  waiting  for  a  steam< 
arrived  with  letters,  and  when  my  name  was 
it  ibade  me  tremble  violently.  I  could  scare 
myself.  I  did  not  expect  any  until  we  reached 
Oh,  how  I  shall  love  and  read  them  until 
arrive !  For  the  last  three  days  we  have'  laii 
of  an  island,  crowned  with  cocoa  and  palm 
we  Vere  not  near  enough  to  distinguish  then 
in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  sets  behind  then 
glorious  sight  could  not  be  beheld — ^for  tl 
seemed  to  be  bathed  in  a  sea  of  glory. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  anchored,  and  a  boat 
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to  the  ship  side ;  one  of  whom  came  on  board, 
3f  the  gentlemen  took  hold  of  him  and  brought 
e  to  introduce  him.  Poor  fellow,  he  seemed 
I,  but  made  a  most  graceful  salam  and  com- 
to  gods.  In  the  morning  I  went  on  the  poop, 
captain  asked  me  if  1  was  going  to  see  my 
I  said  yes.  He  then  took  me  to  look  at  them 
ber  of  Indians  were  bathing.  The  only  dress 
•  during  the  day  is  a  sort  of  towel  round  their 
revious  to  bathing  they  rub  themselves  all  over 
a-nut  oil,  and  then  bathe  and  rub  themselves 
leir  skin  is  a  beautiful  colour,  and  appears  as 
polished.  I  like  their  keen  intelligent-looking 
jh.    Great  numbers  have  now  come  to  the  ship 

fowls,  fruits,  &c.  The  fruits  I  do  not  much 
esent.  1  can  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  we 
'  two  more  nights  to  spend  in  the  vessel ;  it 
the  scene  of  many  hopes  and  fears,  prayers 
ful  emotions, 
th.     Once  more  on  terra  ^rma !    We  anchored 

at  noon,  about  three  miles  from  Calcutta,  and 
hip  in  one  of  the  native  boats  about  half-past 
jk.     There  is  no  twilight  here,  so  we  were  very 

in  darkness,  except  the  light  of  the  stars, 
hours  most  wearisome  rowing  we  reached  the 
t  not  without  seeing  things  which  made  the 
l;  for,  as  we  passed  along  we  saw  the  bodies 
dead  natives  in  the  water.  Happily  the  dark- 
'ented  us  seeing  more.  On  the  bank  a  group 
5  were  performing  some  kind  of  ceremony  on 
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another  body,  previous  to  pushing  it  into  the  water. 
This  river  is  worshipped ;  so  when  any  of  the  people  are 
near  death,  they  are  brought  to  the  banks  and  laid  there 
until  the  tide  coming  in  carries  them  away.  Is  not  that 
awful  ?  After  landing,  one  of  the  boatmen  went  to  fetch 
garrys,  or  cabs,  we  standing  in  the  darkness.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  half  an  hour  he  returned,  but  they  could  not  be 
brought  within  thirty  yards  of  us,  and  a  great  part  of  that 
space  was  mud.  The  natives  fetched  a  piece  of  board, 
held  it  between  them,  we  sat  upon  it,  one  at  a  time,  and 
were  thus  carried  to  a  safe  place.  0,  how  I  laughed ! 
I  was  afraid  they  would  let  me  fall,  so  I  put  my  arms 
round  their  necks,  taking  care  to  hold  them  fast,  but 
they  landed  me  quite  safe.  After  we  got  our  convey- 
ances, it  took  about  half  an  hour  to  put  our  luggage  in. 
I  could  have  done  it  myself  in  five  minutes.  Then 
none  of  the  drivers  could  find  the  place  we  wanted. 
After  stopping  to  inquire  numbers  of  times,  and  driving 
almost  all  over  Calcutta,  we  reached  the  place  of  oar 
temporary  abode.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  me  last 
night  underneath  the  musquito  curtains  made  of  net, 
that  would  not  let  the  smallest  fly  pass  through.  When 
you  get  in  you  untuck  a  little  bit,  and  jump  in  quickly 
lest  one  should  fly  in  after  you,  taking  care  to  fasten  it 
well.  I  miss  my  feather  beds.  I  have  heard  a  riddle 
asked,  which  certainly  will  not  apply  in  my  ease: — 
**  What  is  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you  get  into 
bed  ?  "  "  Make  an  impression."  This  will  not  do.  I 
have  not  made  one  since  I  left  England.  I  rather  think 
the  impression  is  on  me.     I  like  Indian  scenery.     It  is 
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^eous,  magnificent.  I  never  enjoyed  anything  more 
ny  life  than  our  sail  up  the  Hoogly ;  the  graceful 
a  and  bamhoo,  the  spreading  banyan,  and  other 
s  whose  names  I  have  not  learned,  waving  in  rich 
iriance  on  each  bank,  giving  you  the  idea  of  beautiful 
tsure  grounds. 

lo  ended  our  voyage  to  India.  We  are  here  safe ! 
inks  be  to  Him  who  has  preserved  us  ! 


APTISM  OF  FOURTEEN  YOUNG  CANDIDATES. 

the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  has  lately  had  the  plea- 
a  of  baptizing  a  number  of  young  persons  from  the 
bath  school  and  congregation,  at  itie  place  of  wor- 
}  of  which  he  is  the  minister,  he  has  thought  it  might 
well  to  tell  his  young  readers  something  about  the 
tter.  The  first  baptism  took  place  on  the  first 
bath  in  May,  when  eleven  young  friends  were  thus 
ied  with  Christ.  Many  were  present  to  witness  the 
7ice;  especially  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
ng  candidates,  all  of  whom  passed  through  the  try- 
ordeal  with  courage  and  meekness.  We  say  trying 
eal — for  it  is  one  after  all,  and  requires  some  resolu- 
i  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
[ling  in  cold  water.  But  the  service  is  by  no  means 
ppropriate  on  this  account.  It  is  rather,  at  the  very 
set  of  their  journey  to  heaven,  an  appropriate  em- 
tn  of  the  self-denial  they  must  exercise  at  every  step 
;hat  journey  if  they  would  at  last  safely  reach  the 
$3tial  city. 


BAPTISM  OF  FOURTEEN  TOUNG  OANDIDATSS. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  are  teachers  as 
well  as  scholars,  and  for  their  encouragement  a  few  fur- ' 
ther  facts  may  be  stated.  The  Editor  of  this  magazioe 
has  been  engaged,  through  Divine  favour,  as  many  of 
his  readers  know,  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  publish- 
ing magazines  and  publications  for  the  young — and  he 
now  publishes  four  other  periodicals  beside  this  eveiy 
month.  He  dare  not,  therefore,  if  desired,  undertake 
to  supply  a  large  congregation.  The  place  of  worship 
of  which  he  has  been  minister  for  the  past  eighteen 
years  has  been  twice  enlarged  during  that  time,  and  is 
now  a  neat  and  commodious  place,  with  two  spacious 
school-rooms  adjoining.  The  population  around  is  of 
the  poorest  class,  who  cannot  or  will  not  attend  public 
worship,  but  there  are  about  300  children  in  the  sabbath 
school.  For  many  years  the  teachers  persevered  with 
commendable  diligence^  and  the  children  were  usually 
addressed  by  the  minister  once  a  month  in  the  after- 
noon. The  senior  scholars  have  usually  been  presented 
with  Bibles,  and  encouraged  to  remain  as  teachers,  and 
so,  one  of  our  greatest  wants — more  zealous  and  active 
teachers—has  been  supplied.  Now  and  then  a  scholar 
or  a  teacher,  or  a  few  from  the  congregation,  were  bap- 
tized. £ut  last  year  three  young  women,  who  had  been 
scholars  and  were  then  teachers,  were  baptized.  These 
led  the  way,  and  now  the  eleven  mentioned  above,  who 
were  chiefly  from  the  school,  followed  their  example. 
Three  more  from  the  congregation  and  the  school  were 
also  baptized  on  the  first  sabbath  in  June»  and  others 
are  expected.     So  let  not  teachers  ever  be  disheartened. 
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due  time  they  shall  reap  if  they  faint  not."  These 
3  all  added  to  the  church,  and  the  scene  at  their  ad- 
sion,  before  many  spectators,  was  affecting  and  very 
>uraging. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

A  THOUGHT  is  but  a  little  things 

That  nobody  can  see; 
Tet  a  real  Joy  or  sorrowing, 

That  thought  may  c(nne  to  be. 

A  word !  oh,  what  can  well  be  less 

And  yet  by  every  one 
There  comes  sweet  peace  or  Mtteness, 

A  good  or  ill  is  done. 

An  action  I  all  the  little  deeds 
That  ripple  through  the  day, 

What  right  or  wrong  from  each  proceeds, 
Before  they  pass  away  I 

Great  God,  my  action,  word,  and  thought. 

Are  all  observed  by  Thee : 
May  I,  by  thy  Good  Spirit  taught. 

Live  slways  carefolly. 


ANOTHER. 

A  LiTTUB  thef^  a  small  deceit. 

Too  often  leads  to  more; 
rris  hard  at  first,  bnt  tempts  flM  feet 

As  through  an  open  dow. 
Just  as  the  broadest  rivers  run 

From  small  and  distant  springes. 
The  greatest  crimes  that  men  have  done. 

Have  grown  from  little  things. 


SCENES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  COUNTRY  UFB. 

SCENES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Just  when  Spring  is  ripening  into  Summer  what  lovely 
scenes  do  the  gentle  hills  and  sloping  valleys  of  England 
present !  Perhaps  few  of  our  modem  writers  have  given 
us  more  lively  word-pictures  than  our  own  townsman, 
Thomas  Miller,  in  his  "  Country  Year  Book."  Here  is 
one,  adapted  to  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page : — 

Many  a  journey  had  we  in  Spring  to  gather  cowslips ; 
the  fields  all  ahout  Park-house  were  covered  with  them ; 
and  often  have  we  found  one  of  these  beautiful  flowers, 
and  counted  more  than  twenty  buds  which  sprung  from 
the  same  stalk.  What  a  huge  handful  have  we  some- 
times culled  within  an  hour  or  so!  all  smelling  so 
sweet,  and  looking  so  lovely,  with  their  deep  golden 
cups  spotted  with  ruby — bedded  and  resting  together, 
and  appearing  a  thousand  times  more  beautiM  than  the 
richest  ornament  that  was  ever  cut  out  of  the  purest 
gold.  Then  what  a  pleasant  task  it  was  when  we  got 
home,  to  pull  the  delicate  peeps  from  out  of  their  pale 
emerald  sheaths,  and  to  know  Uiat  they  were  to  be  made 
into  that  delicious  of  all  home-brew.ed  beverages,  sweet 
and  fragrant  cowslip  wine  !  Often,  too,  at  some  unex- 
pected comer  of  a  field,  during  these  rambles,  we  came 
unaware  upon  a  country  maiden  milking  the  cows,  and 
singing  as  cheerfully  over  her  labour,  as  the  birds  that 
were  hopping  about  the  boughs  among  the  blossoms : 
and  then  we  purchased  of  her  many  a  draught  of  the 
warm  new  milk,  which  we  drank  through  the  creamy 
foam,   that  broke,  like  opening  may-buds,   about  the 
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transparent  edge  of  the  snow-white  wooden  dish ;  for  we 
helieved  the  cow  which  yielded  it  had  herself  fed  up6n  the 
sweet  yellow  cowslips ;  and  the  very  flavour  itself  was 
rich  as  honey  steeped  in  a  howlful  of  delicious  flowers. 
And  sometimes  across  the  road,  and  up  a  lane  that  led 
nowhere  hut  to  green  fields,  to  a  country  that  seemed 
too  beautiful  ever  to  be  broken  up  into  roads,  where  it 
would  have  been  almost  a  sin  for  a  wheel  ever  to  have 
crushed  those  lengthened  lines  of  white  daisies,  that 
seemed  to  stretch  onward  and  onward,  and  form  a  high- 
way of  flowers,  over  which  many  thousand  bees  and 
butterflies  floated  ;  sometimes  crossing  over  one  of  these 
beautiful  pathways  that  lead  to  the  little  quiet  havens 
of  this  beautiful  world,  an  innocent  shepherd-boy  would 
pass,  driving  before  him  his  snow-white  lambs,  to  bleat 
and  feed  upon  some  new  and  untrodden  pasture;  or 
seated  sideways  upon  one  of  his  sleek  and  well-fed 
horses,  a  ploughboy,  in  his  weather-stained  smock-frock, 
would  ride  whistling  along,  the  long  whip  dropping 
listlessly  over  his  shoulder,  and  we  heard  the  jingling 
music  of  the  harness,  until  the  sound  died  away  in  the 
distance  :  and  then,  saving  the  singing  of  the.  birds,  the 
whole  wide  landscape  would  again  lie  buried  in  its  green 
stillness  ;  a  stillness,  amid  which  even  the  murmuring 
of  the  far-off  bee  became  audible.  And  even  there  went 
singing  along,  with  low  and  subdued  voice,  some  clear 
brook  that  could  only  be  heard  when  a  rounded  pebble 
checked  its  course,  as  if  it  murmured  at  being  kept 
away  from  the  flowers  that  grew  beyond,  and  had  come 
a  long  way  down  the  hills  to  look  at  them,  from  where 
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the  breeze  had  first  blown  the  tidings  about  the  beauty 
of  the  spot  in  which  they  grew ;  and  ever  over  the 
stream  the  dropping  may-buds  waved,  as  it  they  tried  to 
match  their  whiteness  against  the  silvery  cloud  that  was 
mirrowed  below  ;  and  here  and  there  great  trees  threw 
4Jieir  green  arms  across  it,  chequering  its  onward  course 
with  cooling  shadows,  as  if  to  give  it  for  a  little  time  a 
pleasant  resting-place,  before  it  went  on  again  to  where 
the  golden  and  unclouded  sunshine  fell.  And  where  it 
went  broadening  out,  the  gaudy  dragon-flies  met  to- 
gether to  play;  and  where  it  went  nan*owing  in,  the 
yellow  flowers  of  the  broad-leaved  water-flags  nodded, 
and  bended,  and  rustled  together,  as  if  they  were  never 
weary  of  telling  each  other  how  pleasant  was  the  spot 
in  which  they  grew  ;  and  little  birds  took  up  the  tidings, 
and  told  them  to  the  blossoms,  and  the  blossoms  re- 
peated them  to  the  bees,  and  the  bees  whispered  the 
tidings  back  again  into  the  bells  of  the  flowers ;  and  the 
flowers  breathed  them  back  again  to  the  butterflies,  as 
they  sat  swinging  upon  their  honied  bells  with  folded 
wings.  Then  the  rounded  dews  of  twilight  came  drop- 
ping down  to  see  if  they  were  true  ;  and  all  night  long 
the  stars  of  heaven  stopped  out  to  look  at  them  ;  and 
the  bright  moon  hung  with  delight  over  such  beautiful 
scenes,  and  the  golden  beams  of  the  early  morning  came 
out  of  heaven  to  play  there,  as  if  they  could  find  no 
place  so  bright  and  beautiful  about  the  sky.  And  so  do 
I  still  look  upon  such  scenes,  making  my  mind 

"  A  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms; 

My  memory  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ** 
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I  can  coDJore  thei;n  up  before  me  at  any  moment ;  I  can 
see  them  all  clearly  mapped  out  in  my  *'  mind*s  eye," 
as  when  I  last  looked  upon  them ;  and  such  pleasing 
visions  never  allow  me  to  feel  sad  or  lonely  for  many 
moments  together.  It  is  as  if  my  heart  in  its  boyish 
delight  had  opened  and  taken  in  all  those  beautiful  im- 
pressions; and  night  and  day,  through  all  the  changes 
and  troubles  of  Ufe,  they  are  still  there,  and  I  can  gaze 
upon  them  at  my  will.  They  are  treasures  no  living 
mortal  can  deprive  me  of. 


THE  DKAGON-FLY. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  that  most 
of  your  young  readers  who 
live  in  the  country  have, 
during  their  summer  walks, 
seen  the  beautiful  insect  of 
which  this  is  an  engraving. 
A  very  common  name  for 
the  dragon-fly  in  the  coun- 
try is  the  horse-stinger ;  as 
it  is  ignorantly  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  stinging, 
and  is  therefore  dangerous ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  it 
has  no  sting. 

The  Linnsean  name  of  the  order  of  insects  to  which 
the  dragon-fly  belongs  is  neuroptera,  taken  from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  nerve-winged.  This  name  is 
very  expressive,  the  wings  of  the  dragon-fly  being  very 
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large,  and  fully  answeriDg  to  such  a.  description. 
They  appear  as  if  made  from  very  fine  gauze,  intersected 
closely  with  nerves,  or  membranes,  which  give  them 
strength  for  flight. 

The  eyes  of  the  dragon-fly  form  the  next  prominent 
feature :  they  are  very  large  indeed,  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  head,  so  that  the  insect  is  very  quick 
in  observing  both  its  enemies  and  its  victims — the  eye 
being  so  placed  that  it  can  see  on  every  side.  On  this 
account  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch,  or  even  to  get  near 
enough  to  observe  it. 

The  long-jointed  body  of  the  dragon-fly  is  very  beau- 
tiful, especially  in  some  species,  which  have  the  most 
gorgeous  colours — sometimes  red,  sometimes  green, 
sometimes  blue;  and,  in  some,  all  these  colours,  and 
even  more,  are  combined.  But  the  length  and  joints  of 
the  body  are  for  use  as  well  as  ornament,  as  it  serves  the 
insect  for  a  helm  or  rudder  in  its  swift  flight,  enabling  it 
to  turn  and  dart  about  in  any  direction  easily  and  grace- 
fully, both  in  pursuit  of  food  and  in  escaping  enemies. 

The  habits  of  an  insect  depend  very  much  on  the 
formation  of  the  mouth-organs — some  having  jaws,  and 
living  on  other  species  of  insects ;  and  some  being  fur- 
nished with  a  proboscis,  or  sucker,  and  subsisting  on 
the  juices  and  sweets  of  flowers.  The  dragon-fly  be- 
longs to  the  former,  and  has  very  formidable  jaws,  and 
short  strong  legs.  It  plays  a  part  amongst  insects 
similar  to  the  hawk  and  falcon  amongst  birds,  generally 
frequenting  the  margin  of  some  water,  or  skimming 
about  swifdy  over  marshes,  or  by  brooks  and  dykes,  and 
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sometimes  flitting  about  hedges  that  are  near  moist 
watery  spots — these  places  furnishing  many  insects.  It 
sometimes,  however,  falls  a  prey  to  the  fishes  if  it  ven- 
tures too  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  does  not 
scruple  about  seizing  large  insects — even  the  butterfly 
frequently  furnishes  it  with  a  meal — the  dragon-fly  first 
biting  off  the  wings  and  then  devouring  the  body. 

The  transformations  the  dragon-fly  undergoes,  before 
arriving  at  the  perfect  insect,  are  singular;  for,  unlike 
animals  which  come  into  the  world  complete  and  per- 
fect, insects  pass  through  different  stages,  in  which  their 
habits  are  frequently  quite  opposite.  The  dragon-fly  is 
a  striking  instance  of  this :  first  the  egg  is  laid  by  the 
perfect  insect  on  the  top  of  the  water ; — it  then  sinks 
and  lies  amongst  the  mud  or  weeds  at  the  bottom  until, 
from  the  egg,  emerges  a  worm  with  an  ugly  head  and 
several  legs.  This  worm  is  a  rapacious  little  thing, 
making  great  havoc  amongst  smaller  insects  in  the 
water,  as  the  dragon-fly  does  in  the  air.  After  living 
some  time  in  the  water,  it  crawls  up  some  reed  or  plant, 
projecting  out  of  the  water,  and  undergoes  a  change 
which  fits  it  for  its  future  sphere  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
air.  When  just  out  of  the  water',  it  remains  in  a  sta- 
tionary and  torpid  condition  for  a  few  hours,  during 
which  time  a  case,  which  has  hitherto  covered  it,  gradu- 
ally expands  and  loosens.  The  insect,  now  freed  from 
this  coat,  appears  nearly  in  its  perfect  state,  excepting 
that  the  wings  are  folded  up  by  its  side,  and  its  body  is 
not  expanded  to  its  full  size.  A  few  hours  exposure, 
t.owever,  to  the  sun  and  air,  soon  x>^rfect8  it,  and  it 
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enters  upon  its  last  stage,  and  appears  a  splendid  Bpeci- 
men  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  great  Creator. 
How  very  opposite  have  been  some  parts  of  its  life :  for 
instance — during  its  larvae  or  second  state,  if  removed 
from  the  water,  it  would  die ;  and  if,  when  in  the  imago, 
or  perfect  state,  it  should  be  immersed  in  water,  it 
would  die !  And  yet  how  admirably  adapted  is  it  for 
each  change,  and  how  wonderful  are  its  varied  forms 
and  habits.  Ought  not  these  things  to  lead  us  to  ad- 
mire and  reverence  the  great  Author  of  all  existence  ? 

"  The  living  tribes  of  countless  forms  • 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  air, 
The  meanest  flies,  the  smallest  worms, 

Almighty  power  declare." 

Leicester.  E.  T.  G. 


SARAH  SMITH,   OF  CAKKINGTON. 

We  love  to  record  any  instances  of  early  piety,  either  in 
the  families  of  our  friends  or  in  sabbath  schools ;  they 
are  calculated  to  encourage  both  parents  and  teachers  to 
persevere  in  their  attempts  to  bring  up  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  And  they  need 
encouragement,  for  there  are  many  obstacles  of  one  kind 
or  other  to  dishearten  them. 

Oarrington  is  a  new  village  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
large  town  of  Nottingham.  The  large  baptist  church  in 
that  town  meeting  in  Stoney-street  Chapel  have  ^  branch 
station  in  this  village,  where  they  have  a  neat  chapel, 
about  forty-five  members,  and  a  good  sabbath  school. 
One  of  the  Teachers  (J.  H.)  has  sent  us  a  note,  from 
which  we  gather  what  follows. 


8ASAH  SMITH,  OF  GABBINGTOH. 


Sarah  was  bom  at  New  Lenton — another  village  near 
Nottingham — in  1840.  There»  when  a  little  ^oA,  she 
attended  the  baptist  sabbath  school.  When  she  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  her  parents  removing  to  Gar- 
rington,  she  attended  our  school,  and  continued  to  at- 
tend very  punctually  until  the  winter  of  ]  856,  when  the 
illness  commenced  which  at  length  ended  in  death. 

Her  parents  always  spoke  of  her  as  an  obedient  and 
affectionate  child ;  her  teachers  found  in  her  a  teach- 
able and  thoughtful  spirit ;  and  she  often  seemed  to  be 
impressed  with  the  truth  and  reality  of  divine  things. 
But,  "  a  worm  is  at  the  bud  of  youth.*'  It  was  not  long 
after  her  illness  commenced  before  it  was  discovered 
that  consumption — that  scourge  of  British  youth — had 
laid  its  slow  but  sure  hand  upon  her  tender  frame ;  and 
like  a  worm  in  the  bud  of  an  opening  rose  was  £ftding 
her  beauty  and  wasting  her  away  ! 

During  the  long  months  of  her  wearying  affliction 
her  bible  was  kept  constantly  near,  as  her  chosen  and 
most  desirable  companion.  Often  did  she  pore  over  its 
precious  promises,  and  talk  of  their  sweetness  to  her 
soul,  filling  it  with  peace  and  hope. 

For  several  weeks  she  was  confined  entirely  to  her 
bed ;  and  it  was  evident  the  end  was  nigh.  She  soit 
for  the  writer  and  superintendent,  "  and  never,*'  he  says, 
"  shall  I  forget  the  sweet  and  joyful  smile  with  which 
we  were  welcomed.  She  told  us  that  she  trusted  only 
on  Jesus  for  salvation,  and  felt  happy  in  the  thought 
that  she  was  soon  going  home." 

Just  before  she  departed,    her  friends  being  much 
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affected,  she  entreated  them  not  to  weep,  but  help  her 
to  sing  of  heaven ;  and  only  two  hours  before  she  ex- 
pired she  herself  sung  that  well-known  verse — 

**  There  shall  I  bathe  my  we&iy  sonl 

In  seas  of  heavenly  rest; 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 

Across  my  peacefal  breast  I " 

Was  not  this  delightful?  Oh,  who  would  not  rather 
so  die,  even  in  the  opening  bloom  of  youth,  than  live  to 
struggle  with  the  sins  and  snares  that,  all  the  way,  beset 
a  pilgrimage  of  longer  years  ! 

**  Long  do  they  liye,  nor  die  too  soon, 
Who  live  till  life's  great  work  is  done." 

Sarah  died  March  25, 1858;  and  on  the  next  sabbath-day 
her  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  by  six  of  the  teachers, 
followed  by  others,  and  about  eighty  of  the  children,  who 
will  not  soon,  if  they  ever  will,  forget  that  solemn  scene. 

Our  friend,  the  writer,  adds — "  This  event  should  re- 
mind the  young,  once  more,  that  they  are  not  too  young 
to  die.**  It  ought :  and  that  faith  in  Jesus  only,  and  the 
hope  of  going  to  be  with  him,  can  take  away  the  sting 
of  death,  and  chase  away  the  gloom  of  the  grave. 

Young  Header !  have  you  any  hope  that  you  should 
die  as  Sarah  Smith  did,  if  God  should  permit  consump- 
tion to  lay  its  slow  sure  hand  upon  you  ?  Do  not  put 
off  the  question.  Think  of  it.  It  may  be  so.  Whether 
it  will  or  not  we  know  not,  but  one  thing  we  do  know— 
if  nou;  you  seek  the  Saviour  who  died  to  take  away. your 
sins,  and  give  your  heart  to  him,  you  will  be  safe,  and 
death  and  the  grave  will  have  no  terrors  for  you,  when 
your  life's  last  hour  draws  nigh. 
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WiLLiiM  and  James,  ' 
at  the  niidsummet  i 
holidays,  had  each  \ 
received  a  handsome  j 
Reward  Book  /or  j 
tbeir  diligence.  That 
evening  they  show- 
ed them  to  tbeir 
father,  who  examb- 
ed  them,  and  found 
they  were  very  suit 
able  for  hoys  of  theli 
age.  On  loohing 
over  the  pages  of 
William's  book,  he 
found  a  paragraph,  by  an  American  Writer,  about  Books, 
Paper,  and  Printing,     Here  it  is ; — 

"  The  manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  we  now  use, 
dates  back  to  about  the  year  1300.  and  printing  to  abont 
one  hundred  and  iifty  years  later.  But  what  did  the 
ancients  do  without  paper  and  types?  They  did  as 
well  as  they  could ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  any 
painful  sense  of  their  loss.  They  traced  tbeir  letters 
on  barks,  wood,  stone,  metals,  and  such  like  materials, 
and  inconvenient  as  such  expedients  might  now  be  | 
deemed,  they  managed  to  become  intelligent.  If  one  I 
of  these  ancient  worthies  wore  to  return  to  earth,  we 
should  like  to  accompany  him  to  one  of  our  public 
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libraries,  and  show  him  the  books,  and  then  to  one  of 
our  steam-press  printing  offices,  and  show  him  how  they 
were  made.  How  great  would  be  his  astonishment! 
He  would  look  upon  a  modem  book  as  a  great  curiosity. 
The  thin  leaves  covered  on  both  sides  with  letters,  and 
four  or  five  hundred  of  those  leaves  compressed  within 
the  compass  of  a  volume  that  he  could  carry  in  his  hand, 
and  furnishing  two  or  three  days  reading,  would  appear 
to  him  a  most  marvellous  thing. 

And  then  imagine  how  we  ourselves  should  feel  could 
we  awake  some  fine  morning,  and  find  our  libraries, 
paper  manufactories,  and  printing  offices,  utterly  de 
stroyed  and  annihilated,  and  the  old  days  restored. 
What  would  the  world  do  now  without  its  books  and 
newspapers  ?  We  should  have  no  words  of  lamentation 
strong  enough  to  express  the  privation.  An  earthquake 
would  but  inadequately  represent  the  general  conster- 
nation and  dismay. 

Not  only  was  ingenuity  requisite  to  perfect  the  manu- 
facture of  books,  but  countless  minds  have  been  stirred 
into  activity  to  make  use  of  them.  Books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers,  do  not  make  themselves ;  they  are  the 
creations  of  busy  thought.  The  pen  must  be  employed 
as  the  handmaid  of  ^e  brain;  its  thoughts  must  be 
pictured  on  paper,  before  the  writer  can  perpetuate 
them,  and  transmit  them  to  other  minds.  In  this  way, 
as  Solomon  says,  of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  world  if  they  were  all 
good  books ;  but  the  devil  is  too  much  of  a  schemer 
and  a  propagandist  to  overlook  such  a  machine  as  the 
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printing  press.  He  would  rather  that  invention  ai 
discovery  bad  been  directed  into  other  channels,  but 
the  result  has  been  reached,  he  shrewdly  determines 
use  it  for  his  own  purposes,  and  too  far  has  he  si 
Qeeded.  He  knows  that  types  can  print  lies  as  well 
truth  ;  that  they  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  cau 
of  irreligion  as  well  as  of  religion ;  that  they  can  so  spe 
as  to  inflame  vices,  as  well  as  promote  virtues.  He  h 
his  printers,  and  editors,  and  authors ;  and  he  has,  tc 
his  world  of  readers,  who  are  regularly  supplied  wi 
the  garbage  which  best  suits  their  depraved  tastes. 

Still,  printing  is  a  blessing.  It  has  wonderfully  m 
tiplied  the  Word  of  God ;  it  furnishes  good  books  • 
all  subjects  alike  necessary  to  the  intelligence  and  coi 
fort  of  millions,  and  by  its  periodical  issues  it  provid 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  religious  instruction  i 
young  and  old.  So  surely  as  light  is  better  than  dai 
ness,  truth  better  than  falsehood,  and  virtue  better  thi 
vice,  the  blessings  of  the  press  shall  be  greater  than 
curse  ;  and  although  the  evil  one  may  use  it,  the  Son 
God  shall  more  powerfully  employ  it  to  scatter  ti 
works  of  darkness. 

Christian  people  should  encourage  the  press  in  i 
legitimate  use,  and  thankfully  accept  the  best  though 
of  good  men,  which  it  so  readily  communicates ;  ai 
they  should  frown,  too,  on  its  abuse.  Christian  autho 
should  remember,  that  in  thus  perpetuating  the 
thoughts  they  should  *  write  no  line  which,  when  dyioj 
they  would  blot  out.* " 
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VERSES  IN  MEMORY   OF  JOHN  GREENWOOD. 

R.  John  Greenwood,  for  five  and  twenty  years,  was  an  active  and 
voted  teacher  in  the  baptist  sabbath  schools  at  Burnley  Lane 
lapel,  and  at  Enon  Chapel,  Burnley.  He  peacefully  fell  asleep 
Jesus,  Jan.  25,  1858.  He  was  greatly  beloved,  and  his  funeral 
s  attended  by  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

Death  suddenly  hath  borne  away 

One  from  our  side ; 
In  the  full  vigour  of  his  days — 

In  Christ  he  died; 
He  left  this  world  of  toil  and  sin, 
With  angels  evermore  to  sing 
Around  the  throne  of  Christ  the  king — 

For  he  is  there. 

He  was  a  Teacher  kind  and  good — 

He  is  no  more : 
His  soul  was  fill'd  with  love  to  God — 

He  is  no  more : 
He's  gone  to  sing  that  noble  song, 
That's  sung  by  2^1  the  blood-wash'd  throng; 
We  hope  to  join  them  too  ere  long, 

Where  he  has  gone. 

We  oft  to  him  at  school  have  read ; 

But  he's  no  more: 
He  now  is  number'd  with  the  dead ; 

He  is  no  more : 
He  often  spake  of  glory  here, 
Its  fulness  now  he's  gone  to  share, 
And  we  may  enter  heaven  by  prayer. 

Where  he  has  gone. 

He  never  can  return  again, 

No,  he  has  gone : 
But  there  is  one  thing  soothes  our  pain, 

Though  he  has  gone; 
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If  here  on  earth  we  faithful  he, 
To  Him  who  suffer'd  on  the  tree, 
We  shall  our  friend  in  glory  see, 
For  he  is  there. 

The  righteoos  like  the  stars  shall  shine- 
Where  he  has  gone : 

Oh  may  that  lot  he  yours  and  mine — 
Where  he  has  gone : 

He  knows  no  day,  he  knows  no  night. 

He  basks  in  heaven's  eternal  light — 

The  crowns  they  wear  are  ever  bright 
Where  he  has  gone. 

He  left  a  bright  example  Here — 

Though  he  has  gone: 
It  ought  our  drooping  hearts  to  cheer-^ 

Though  he  has  gone : 
He  bore  the  Cross  to  wear  the  Grown, 
At  God's  right  hand  he  has  sat  down, 
There  is  no  trouble  nor  a  firown 

WherH  he  has  gone. 

His  partner  may  wipe  off  that  tear — 

And  weep  no  more  : 
And  you,  his  children,  may  be  there, 

And  weep  no  more : 
Your  father's  gone  to  take  his  rest, 
Among  the  myriads  of  the  blest, 
No  more  a  stranger  nor  a  guest 

Where  he  has  gone. 

We  mourn  our  loss — ^it  gives  us  pain — 
But  he*s  at  rest ; 

Our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain- 
He  is  at  rest : 

Oh  let  us  seek  the  Saviour's  faee. 

And  try  our  Teacher's  steps  to  trace. 

That  we  in  Heaven  may  And  a  place — 

Where  he  has  gone.  J.  1 
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THE  SKYLARK. 

"The  Luk  mosDti  npiwdi  to  ths  ikj. 
And  limes  hli  wubUDE  thnut," 

Of  Etll  our  English  song-birds  none  is  better  knonn  or 
more  admired  than  the  skylark.  la  spring  and  summer, 
iralk  where  we  may  in  the  green  fields,  we  are  almost  sure 
to  be  greeted  with  his  merry  song.  Up  be  springs 
from  fbe  grass,  and  has  not  risen  very  high  above  our 
deads  before  he  begins  to  sing,  and  higher  and  higher 
us  he  rises,  louder  and  yet  more  loud  does  he  peal  out 
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his  jocund  notes.  Watch  him  as  he  soars  higher 
higher,  and  yet,  even  when  lost  to  the  eye,  yon  i 
hear  him  sing.  Verily  this  lovely  burd  seems  as  ii 
would  go  singing  all  the  way  up  to  heaven's  gate, 
never  can  watch  a  skylark  in  its  upward  course, 
listen  to  its  lively  and  joyful  song,  without  thinking 
the  sweet  bird  is  teaching  us  to  raise  our  thought 
heaven,  and  calling  us  to  join  with  it  in  celebrating 
praise  of  the  Great  Creator. 

But  I  must  tell  you  something  about  Larks- 
there  are  several  kinds  of  them. 

All  the  birds  of  this  name,  including  the  Skylark, 
Woodlark,  and  the  Titlark,  are  distinguished  bj 
length  of  the  claw  of  their  back  toe,  which  is  eil 
straight  or.a  little  bent  The  nostrils  are  covered  i 
feathers  and  bristles,  and  the  tongue  is  dovan  at 
end.  The  song  of  these  birds  is  also  louder  than  1 
of  other  warblers,  but,  unless  heard  in  their  wild  si 
is  not  so  pleasing.  Indeed,  the  music  of  eveiy  bire 
captivity  is  but  the  mirth  of  a  little  animal  insensibli 
its  unfortunate  situation :  it  is  the  scenery  of  the  shi 
grove  or  rural  landscape,  the  golden  break  of  day, 
fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  the  soaring  in  the  i 
or  the  answering  of  its  young,  that  gives  the  bird's « 
its  true  relish,  and  elevates  it  to  a  state  of  the  h^ 
yet  most  harmless  exultation.  Nothing  in  this  point 
view  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to  see  the  Lark  ^ 
ling  upon  the  wing ;  raising  its  note  as  it  scan  aia 
then  descending  with  a  swell  as  it  comes  torn  t 
clouds,  yet  sinking  by  degrees  as  it  approaches  its  na 
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•the  spot  where  all  its  affections  are  centred, — the 
ot  that  has  excited  all  its  joy,  and  called  forth  those 
jrmonious  strains. 

The  female  builds  her  nest  upon  the  ground  beneath 
me  turf  that  serves  to  screen  it  from  observation :  she 
fa  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  dusky  hue ;  and  when  her 
tie  family  come  forth,  she  may  be  seen  fluttering  over 
eir  heads,  directing  their  motions,  anticipating  their 
mts,  and  guarding  them  from  danger. 
The  common  food  of  the  young  Lark  is  worms  and 
sects ;  but  after  they  are  grown  up  they  live  chiefly  on 
eds,  herbage,  and  most  other  vegetable  substances. 
The  song  of  the  Lark  commences  early  in  the 
ring,  and  continues  throughout  the  summer,  but  is 
iefly  heard  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The  Lark 
cends  almost  perpendicularly,  and  by  successive 
rings,  into  the  air,  and  hovers  there  at  such  a  vast 
iight  as  often  to  be  invisible,  though  its  notes  are 
3arly  heard.  It  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  pours  forth  its 
ng  while  on  the  wing.  In  consequence  of  the  form  of 
e  hinder  toe,  the  Lark  never  perches  on  trees ;  it  being 
lable  to  cling  by  the  toes.  The  Lark  may  be  easily  tamed, 
id  will  then  eat  off  the  table,  and  even  alight  on  the  hand. 
The  smallest  species  of  this  tribe  is  the  Grasshopper 
Eurk.  The  upper  part  of  its  body  is  of  a  variegated 
*eenish  brOwn ;  the  under  parts  of  a  yellowish  white, 
regularly  speckled  on  the  neck  and  breast.  It  is  a 
>ry  shy  bird,  and  forms  its  nest  in  some  solitary  place. 
3  name  is  derived  from  its  making  a  kind  of  whisper, 
ot  unlike  the  sound  emitted  by  a  grasshopper. 
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THE  LITTLE  ITALIAN  GIRL. 

An  English  lady  had  stopped  at  an  hotel  in  Na 
large  and  noisy  city  of  Italy,  situated  on  the 
hay  which  hears  its  name,  on  the  opposite  side 
rises  up  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  eyer-buming  i 
It  was  a  lovely  scene  that  wtis  there  presente 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  when  the  brilliant 
yet  come  forth  in  its  full  strength,  threw  its  soft 
upon  the  sparkling  waters. 

While  occupied  in  gazing  at  the  beautiful  pi 
soft  voice  and  light  step  interrupted  the  lady' 
tions,  and  a  little  girl,  of  about  nine  years  old, 
knocked  at  the  outer  door  without  being  hear 
entered  the  room,  with  a  small  basket  on  her 
bidding  \he  lady  good-morning  in  the  Italian  1 
told  her  that  she  had  brought  her  back  some  ] 
had  given  out  to  be  washed.  The  lady  smiled  at 
as  she  took  the  clothes,  and  gave  her  a  little 
money  for  herself. 

Instead  of  retiring  in  silence,  as  a  little  En( 
would  probably  have  done,  the  Italian  child  st 
gazed  upon  the  English  lady,  whose  light-coloi] 
and  eyes,  being  so  different  from  those  seen  in  1 
own  country,  appeared  to  fill  her  with  wonder  and 

"  The  lady  is  beautiful !"  she  said  at  last,  wit 
of  innocent  admiration ;  **  beautiful  hair!  beautif 

*'  My  child,"  said  the  English  lady,  smiling  1 
her,  **  my  hair  and  eyes  are  not  thought  so  bea 
my  country. 
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"  Oh !  they  are  beautiful  in  Naples,"  cried  the  child ; 
X  directly  changing  the  expression  of  her  face,  her 
m  dark  eyes  assumed  a  more  earnest  and  anxious 
)k,  as  she  asked,  in  her  sweet  native  voice  and  man- 
r,  "Is  not  the  lady  a  foreigner?" 

Yes ;  I  am  English,"  was  the  answer. 

English,"  said  the  Italian  child,  and  cast  down  her 
Bs,  which  seemed  to  spedc  without  words,  so  plainly 
i  they  express  each  changing  sentiment  of  her  young 
nd. 

There  was  a  silence,  and  the  lady  had  moved  away,  ^ 
len  she  heard  the  gentle,  earnest  voice  again:  the 
de  Italian  girl  stood  beside  her  with  eyes  raised  in 
ep  interest  to  her  face,  and  bending  forward  with  a 
tural  and  expressive  movement,  said,  in  a  tone  that 
Bwed  anxiety  for  the  reply,  **  Does  the  signora  believe 
God,  the  great  God  ?"  she  added,  with  a  light  motion 
the  hands  towards  the  fair  scene  beyond  the  windows, 
he  great  God  who  made  all  things  ?"  and  her  little 
gers  fluttered  upwards  towards  the  bright  skies; 
>oes  the  signora  believe  in  the  great  God  ?" 
The  lady  was  surprised,  and  even  affected,  at  such  a 
estion,  and  at  the  deep  earnestness  of  the  young 
Baker. 

Yes,  my  child,"  she  replied,  "  I  do  believe  in  God." 

Oh !  that  is  good,"  cried  the  child ;  "  the  lady  is 
iglish,  but  she  believes  in  God  !" 
She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  reflection,  but 
t  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied.     She  drew  nearer  to 
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together  and  pressed  upon  her  hreast,  and  her  expres- 
sive eyes  fastened  in  deep  earnestness  on  her  face,  she 
asked  again — 

''  But  the  good  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  oh !  he  is  good; 
he  is  the  Eedeemer  of  our  souls ;  does  the  lady  beliere 
in  the  good  Saviour  ?'* 

With  a  tear  almost  springing  to  her  eye,  the  lady 
answered,  "Yes,  dear  child,  I  do  helieve  in  the  good 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  he  is  good ;  he  died  for  us ;  his 
hlood  cleanses  us  from  all  sin." 

**0h!  yes,  he  is  good,"  cried  the  little  girl;  "the 
lady  believes  in  the  good  Saviour." 

Again  there  was  a  silence,  and  the  Italian  girl  con- 
tinued to  gaze  upon  the  English  lady,  and  seemed 
puzzled  by  some  thoughts  which  she  could  not  dear  vf 
to  herself.  The  lady,  too,  surprised  and  pleased  by  the 
interest  which  the  little  stranger  shewed  in  her,  WM 
occupied  in  endeavouring  to  trace  its  source. 

The  child  spoke  again,  and  this  time  in  a  still  more 
doubtful  voice,  as  if  she  had  been  thinking,  and  had  at 
last  almost  found  out  what  it  was  which  the  English 
stranger  might  not  believe  in.  "  But  the  holy  mother** 
(la  santa  madre),  said  she,  in  a  more  trembling  manner, 
"  does  the  lady  believe  in  her  ?" 

"  My  child,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  mean,  without  doubt, 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  die  virgin  Maiy. 
You  ask  me,  do  I  believe  in  her?  Yes ;  I  believe  that 
such  a  blessed  woman  lived,  and  that  God  chose  her  to 
be  the  mother  of  our  blessed  Saviour*s  human  nature; 
and  the  Bible  tells  us  that  she  was  thus  highly  favoored 
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noDg  women,  and  that  is  nearly  all  we  are  told  about 
er ;  but  I  believe  that  she  is  now  with  God,  and  with 
er  Saviour,  and  with  all  those  whom  he  has  redeemed 
'om  sin  and  suffering." 

"  And  the  lady  goes  to  church,  and  prays  to  the  blessed 
irgin  ?"  said  the  child,  with  anxious  eagerness. 

**  I  go  to  church,  dear  child,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  I  do 
ot  pray  to  the  blessed  virgin ;  for  the  virgin  Mary  was 
woman  like  myself,  though  a  better  and  a  holier  one ; 
at  I  do  not  pray  to  her,  for  we  are  told  to  pray  to  God 
trough  Jesus  Christ  only,  and  we  are  told  to  ask  par- 
>n  of  our  offences  through  Him  only,  and  we  are  told 
lat  God  gave  us  one  Saviour  only,  and  that  Saviour 
as  his  well-beloved  Son ;  and  Christ  told  his  disciples 
lat  whatsoever  they  asked  of  God  in  his  name  should 
3  given  to  them ;  so  that  there  is  no  use  in  praying  to 
17  one  but  to  God  who  made  us,  through  Christ  who 
Led  for  us ;  for  if  Christ  loved  us  well  enough  to  die 
IT  OS,  he  will  hear  us,  and  pity  us,  and  forgive  us,  and 
kve  us,  when  we  cry  to  him  to  do  so  ;  and  if  God  loved 
3  well  enough  to  give  his  dearly-beloved  Son  to  die  for 
3,  he  will  accept  us,  and  receive  us  for  his  sake  alone, 
ad  for  the  good  of  the  creatures  he  formed,  and  would 
ot  have  to  perish.  Therefore  I  do  not  pray  to  the 
leased  virgin,  nor  to  any  other  saint,  but  only  ask  God, 
)r  Christ's  sake,  to  pardon  me,  and  to  instruct  me,  and 
3  lead  me  in  the  way  I  should  go." 

The  child  looked  very  thoughtful;  after  a  little  she 
aid,  "  The  lady  does  not  pray  to  the  holy  mother,  but 
he  believes  in  God,  she  believes  in  the  good  Saviour, 
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she  goes  to  the  church,  and  prays  to  the  great  C 
to  the  good  Saviour ;  will  she  never  pray  to  t 
mother  ?" 

**  No,  dear  child,  for  the  mother  of  our  Lord  ^ 
a  mortal  woman  like  ourselves,  and  if  I  should 
her  I  should  make  her  equal  with  God,  who  aloi 
hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer ;  and  if  I  made  h 
to  God,  and  to  Christ,  who  is  one  with  God, . 
hreak  the  first  of  the  commandments,  which 
'  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  hut  me.*** 

The  Italian  child  listened  in  silence,  then  i 
seizing  the  English  lady's  hand,  she  pressed  i 
lips,  saying  only,  *'  The  signora  is  good;**  and  i 
away. 

The  English  lady  thought  much  of  her  af) 
How  unusual  the  interest  which  that  little  strai 
in  her  spiritual  state !  She  had  heard,  evidei 
England  was  a  nation  of  heretics ;  she  helie 
many  other  devout  and  ignorant  people  in 
Catholic  countries,  that  Protestants  had  no  faiti] 
or  in  Christ,  and  were  no  hetter  than  infidelf 
arose  her  concern  and  anxiety  to  know  that  lady 
and  how  sweetly,  how  tenderly  was  it  express 
little  of  self  appeared  while  the  dear  child,  neve 
one  word  of  what  she  helieved,  of  what  she  1: 
taught,  or  of  what  she  did,  shewed  so  earn 
affectionate  an  interest  in  the  religious  conditi 
stranger ! 

Poor  little  girl !  brought  up  in  a  land  of  sup 
and  bigotry,  she  is  taught  to  believe  in  man; 
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ch  God's  word  does  not  authorize.  Yet  may  we  DOt 
-n  a.  lesson  from  her,  of  deep  concern  for  soperstitjoas 
nonista,  unbelieving  Jews,  and  ignorant  idolaters, 
'erhaps  this  remembrance  of  the  little  Italian  girl 
f  not  be  useless  to  some  more  favoured  English  child, 
>  might  do  good  in  a  better  way. 


MORE   ABOUT   THE  CHINESE. 

Although  the  numerical  amount 
of  the  Chinese  population  has 
never  been  correctly  ascertained, 
yet  its  unequalled  density  is  un- 
i  doubted.  The  few  travellers  who 
r  have  been  indulged  with  a  sight 
I  of  the  interior  of  the  "  celestial" 
.  kingdom,  speak  with  astonish- 
at  of  the  multitudes  they  saw 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  of 
the  concourse  of  passengers  to 
.  be  met  even  on  the  country 
roads.  Every  habitable  spot 
throughout  China  is  built  upon, 
.  and  every  rood  of  ground  capa- 
ble of  bearing  produce  is  inces- 
santly cultivated.  The  industry 
he  people  is  unequalled.  As  if  to  show  that  there  ia 
room  enough  on  land  for  the  overgrown  populace, 
waters  are  inhabited:   houses  built  in  boats,  and 
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ranged  in  long  rows  or  streets,  float  upon  every  ri?8 
and  canal,  forming  aquatic  suburbs  to  the  cities,  towtti 
and  villages.  They  regard  large  families  and  crowM 
places  as  among  Heaven's  choicest  blessings. 

Every  expedient  that  ingenuity  could  at  an  earii 
period  iijyent,  or  energy  accomplish,  has  .been  pat  in 
force  to  make  the  soil  productive ;  every  acre  of  ground 
able  to  bear  produce  is  tilled;  fallow  and  pasture  an 
almost  unknown.     Water  is  led,  by  means  of  canals, 
into  every  district,  for  the  double  purpose  of  transit  and 
irrigation.     Boads  occasion  little  loss  of  room,  for  theae 
are  very  narrow,  usually  consisting  of  a  mere  bank  raised 
above  ihe  rice-fields,  which  at  certain  seasons  require  to 
be  nearly  submerged.      But,  such  as   they  are,  tfafl 
Chinese  roads  sufficiently  exhibit  the  patient  industiy 
of  their  makers;    for,  besides   consisting  of  carefoUj 
constructed  embankments,  they  are  mostly  paved  with 
flag-stones.    As  agriculturists,  the  merits  of  tiie  OhineM 
are  confined  to  their  industrious  personal  exertioni  in 
the  tilling  of  the  soil.     With  arrangements  for  inems- 
ing  production,  whether  by  amassing  farms,  or  by  taking 
advantage  of  scientific  processes,  tibey  are  entirely  im- 
acquainted.     Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  their  patient  and 
assiduous  labours,  that  the  whole  territory  looks  like  a 
collection  of  gardens. 

So  great  is  the  struggle  for  existence  in  Ghina»  that 
every  sort  of  organic  matter  is  converted  into  food.  To 
eat  everything  which  can  possibly  afford  nourishment, 
is  the  comprehensive  principle  upon  which  Chinese  diet 
is  regulated.     Asses,  rats,  and  mice,  invariably  form 
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3art  of  a  butcher*s  stock ;  puppies  are  regularly  fed  for 
;he  shambles;  and  cats  have  been  ticketed  up  in  the 
Ganton  market  at  a  higher  price  than  pheasants.  Pork 
is  the  favourite  dish ;  but  the  head  of  an  ass  is  esteemed 
^e  greatest  delicacy.  No  aquatic  creature  escapes  the 
idgilaace  of  a  Chinese  fisherman;  seas,  lakes,  canals, 
fivers,  pools,  and  even  the  furrows  of  paddy  fields,  are 
searched  for  fish.  Less  animal  food  of  any  kind  is, 
lowever^  eaten  in  China  than  elsewhere;  and  their 
;hief  vegetable  diet  is  rice.  Large  eating  is  a  vice  of 
;he  upper  ranks  in  China,  in  consequence  of  a  vanity 
ittached  to  the  supposition  that  one  is  rich  enough  to 
sommand  an  unusual  quantity  of  victuals.  To  be  fat 
8  held  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  wealth  and  conse- 
|uence ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  appearance,  respect- 
ible  men  will  eat  to  a  degree  of  excess  which  to  us 
night  appear  incredible.  Several  mandarins  who  visited 
;be  English  admiral  off  Tangchoo,  during  the  late  expe- 
lition,  made  a  breakfast  which  astounded  the  English 
>eholders.  One  of  the  visitors,  of  immense  size, 
weighing  upwards  of  thirty  stone,  upon  being  ques- 
ioned  as  to  his  powers  of  consumption,  acknowledged, 
vith  complacency,  that  a  sheep  was  his  ordinary  allow- 
ince  for  three  days."*  The  disgusting  nature  of  this 
rice  is  made  the  more  glaring,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
^eater  portion  of  the  Chinese  public  are  unable  to  pro- 
sore  a  sufficiency  of  food;  and  it  is  said  that  thousands 
3f  the  poorer  orders  annually  die  of  starvation. 
To  dress,  the  Chinese  attach  great  importance,  and 

*  Lord  Jocelyn's  Six  Months  in  China. 
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the  costume  of  every  grade  is  strictly  superintended  by 
the  board  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  lower  orden 
generally  wear  an  un  tanned  sheep-skin  jerkin,  and  doth 
nether  garments.  But  as  the  grade  of  life  gets  higher, 
the  dress  increases  in  splendour.  The  summer  clotb- 
ing  of  the  upper  ranks  is  a  long  loose  gown,  or  gaber- 
dine, of  thin  silk  or  gauze,  sometimes  confined  to  the 
waist  by  a  girdle,  the  sleeves  loose,  and  the  neck  bare. 
The  breeches  are  of  the  Dutch  kind,  being  of  the  most 
ample  dimensions.  Woven  stockings  of  cotton  or  silk 
cover  the  legs ;  and  cloth,  satin,  or  velvet  boots,  protect 
the  feet.  The  soles  are  very  thick,  on  account  of  the 
leather  not  being  sufficiently  well  tanned  to  exclude  wet, 
without  a  great  many  layers ;  and  the  broad  edges  are 
kept  clean  with  whiting,  instead  of  blacking.  In  winter, 
fur  jackets  and  leggings  are  added  to  the  summer  cloth- 
ing. When  the  change  of  costume  shall  take  place,  is 
not  dependent  upon  individual  convenience,  but  on  legal 
custom,  and  it  is  indicated  by  the  cap,  of  which  there  is 
one  for  each  season.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
cold  or  hot  weather,  the  viceroy  of  each  province  puts 
on  his  winter  or  summer  cap.  This  important  circum- 
stance is  noticed  in  the  official  gazette,  and  is  the  signal 
for  every  man  under  his  government  to  make  the  same 
change.  The  summer  cap  is  a  coiie  of  bamboo  or  chip, 
covered  with  a  large  quantity  of  red  horse-hair,  or  with 
silken  threads ;  at  the  top  is  the  button,  which  denotes 
the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  winter  head-gear  is  a 
dome  of  velvet  or  fur,  with  a  broad  brim  sharply  turned 
up — like  the  loose  cuff  of  a  coat — all  round.  Some  of 
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ceremonial  dresses  are  very  splendid  and  costly, 
ig  of  expensive  silk  elaborately  embroidered  with 
i.  Fur  dresses  are  many  of  them  of  such  value  and 
ngth  that  they  descend  from  father  to  son ;  hence 
le  Chinese  possess  a  large  quantity  of  them,  their 
ik  being  added  to  from  that  of  deceased  relatives. 

Davis  relates,  that  at  an  entertainment  at  Canton, 
jre  the  party,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
e  seated  in  a  room  without  fires,  the  European  guests 
an  to  complain  of  cold,  upon  which  the  host  imme- 
.ely  accommodated  the  whole  number,  ten  or  twelve, 
1  handsome  wide-sleeved  spensers,  all  of  the  most 
tly  furs,  saying  that  he  had  plenty  more  in  reserve, 
the  Chinese  seldom  change  their  under-clothing, 
J  are  personally  xmcleanly,  and  subject  to  dirty 
iases. 

!*he  respectable  Chinese  wear  many  articles  of  con- 
iency  appended  at  the  girdle,  as  swords,  daggers, 
.  pistols  are,  or  have  been  worn,  in  Europe.  Not  the 
(t  conspicuous  of  these  is  a  fan  enclosed  in  a  silk 
ath,  an  article  required  both  for  coolness  and  as  a 
$ct  protection  in  summer  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
3  of  the  most  ludicrous  sights  which  our  countrymen 
ountered  in  China,  was  presented  by  a  visitor  to  one 
mr  ships — a  Chinese  cavalry  officer,  who  kept  fanning 
iself  from  the  moment  he  got  on  deck.  A  purse, 
lu  elegantly  embroidered,  a  case  holding  a  flint,  steel, 
I  tobacco,  for  lighting  a  pipe,  a  variety  of  tooth  and 
•picks,  and  a  watch  pocket,  are  other  articles  usually 
tied  in  this  manner  by  a  Chinese  of  rank. 
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The  foUowlDg  summary  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  houses  and  costumes  of  the  Chinese  when  collected 
in  a  town,  was  drawn  up  hy  an  eye  witness: — The 
general  appearance  of  every  large  Chinese  town  fully 
bears  out  its  Tartar  origin ;  for  a  stranger  admitted  into 
Fekin,  Nankin/  or  Canton,  may  fancy  himself — from  the 
low  houses  with  curved  overhanging  roofs,  uninterrupted 
by  a  single  chimney — from  the  numerous  pillars,  and 
from  the  flags  and  streamers  placed  before  the  door  of 
every  official — in  a  Tartar  encampment.  The  scene  is 
full  of  animation : — the  glitter  of  the  painting,  gilding, 
and  varnishing,  which  everywhere  meets  his  eye,  togeth^ 
with  the  gaily  ornamented  lanterns  of  horn,  musliiit 
silk,  and  paper,  that  hang  over  the  doors — the  confused 
noises  of  perambulating  tinkers  and  blacksmiths  in  their 
little  portable  workshops — the  buying,  selling,  and  bar- 
tering— the  bursts  of  laughter  occasioned  by  jugglers, 
conjurors,  quack-doctors,  and  comedians — the  mirtiii  pro- 
duced by  men  carrying  home  their  newly-married  wives, 
accompanied  by  bands  of  music  —  the  bowlings  of 
mourners  burying  the  dead — the  magistrates,  attended 
by  their  lictors  and  officers,  parading  the  town — with 
now  and  then  the  procession  of  some  man  high  in  office, 
who  is  escorted  by  persons  bearing  flags,  umbrellas, 
painted  lanterns,  and  other  strange  insignia  of  office— 
this  combination  of  sights  and  sounds  presents  a  spec- 
tacle which  can  be  beheld  nowhere  but  in  China. 

Such  are  a  few  facts  concerning  this  very  remarkable 
country  and  people.  But  the  painful  truth  must  be 
added  that  they  are  all  living  "  without  God.**    Malti- 
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es  are  atheists,  and  the  rest  are  idolaters,  worship- 
g  their  departed  ancestors,  or  some  god  which  their 
D  hands  have  made.  "  There  is  no  sabbath  in  China," 
8  one  of  our  missionaries.  Blessed  be  God,  light  is 
making  in  upon  their  darkness.  The  holy  scriptures 
^e  been,  after  much  hard  labour,  translated  into  their 
ious  and  difficult  language.  Several  natives  have 
m  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Many  more 
ssionaries  from  Britain  and  America  have  lately  gone 
th,  and  are  now  dwelling  among  them,  teaching  the 
owledge  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  Yes :  distant 
)ugh  it  may  be,  yet  the  day  will  come  when  "  China's 
*den-fields  and  peopled-floods"  shall  resound  with 
igs  of  praise  to  Jesus. 

"  For  He  shall  have  dominion 

O'er  river,  sea,  and  shore, 
Far  as  the  eagles  pinion, 

Or  dove's  light  wing  can  soar.** 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LIVING  AND  DYING. 

Is  this  the  Christian's  paradise— 

These  his  engrossing  joys ; 
This  empty,  sin-deformed  world, 

These  unsahstantial  toys  ? 
No,  he's  a  pilgrim  here,  where'er 

His  patient  footsteps  roam, 
God  is  his  hope — His  will,  his  joy — 

And  where  He  is,  his  home. 

He  shuns  vain  fashion's  thoughtless  crowd, 
Heeds  not  the  scomer's  sneer. 
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And  to  the  tempter's  syren  song 

Toms  an  unlistening  ear : 
He  follows  not  ambition's  call, 

Nor  bows  at  mammon's  shrine : 
Invokes  not  earthly  good ; — his  joys 

Are  sacred  and  divine. 

The  flowery  vales  of  sensual  joy 

Tempt  not  his  feet  to  stray, 
Bat  o'er  the  mountain's  ragged  steep. 

He  urges  on  his  way. 
Wild  beasts  may  gnash  on  him  their  teeth, 

But  fear  his  bosom  spurns, 
A  wall  of  unconsuming  fire 

Around  his  footsteps  bums. 

The  Bible,  like  a  cloud  by  day — 

A  cheering  fire  by  night, 
Through  an  unfriendly  wilderness, 

Aids  his  determined  flight : 
Like  that  bright  star  the  shepherds  saw^ 

It  leads  him  to  his  Lord. 
Oh !  who  shall  wonder  at  his  zeal, 

When  Heaven  is  his  reward ; 

Earth's  mightiest  despot  shall  lay  down 

His  glory  in  the  dust ! 
And  he,  his  hoarded  heaps  shall  lo8e» 

Who  maketh  gold  his  trust; 
The  sensualist  his  joys  forego ; 

The  drunkard  leave  his  bowl ; 
And  unprepared,  before  its  Judge, 

Shall  shrink  th'  affHghted  soul ! 

Not  so  the  Christian ;  he  with  joy 

His  poverty  lays  down. 
And,  from  the  Saviour's  holy  hands 

Receives  a  radiant  crown : 
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His  are  the  hopes  that  shall  not  fail — 

Biches  that  shall  not  fly ; 
And  his  is  an  inheritance, 

Worlds  are  too  poor  to  huy. 

Watch  him,  thou  proud  and  scornful  one^ 

Upon  his  bed  cf  death, 
And  mark  those  placid  features,  while 

He  labours  for  his  breath, 
And  list  to  his  expiring  prayer, 

"  Come,  my  Bedeemer,  come ! 
And  bear  my  longing  spirit  to 

Its  everlasting  home.'* 

Attendant  angels  wait  around 

That  lowly  pilgrim's  bed. 
And  arms  of  everlasting  love 

Support  his  dying  head ; 
But  the  last  sigh  doth  leave  his  breast — 

Faith  her  last  succour  gives ; — 
And  now  his  prayer  is  chang'd  to  praise — 

He  lives — he  lives — ^he  lives  I 

Blest  soul !  his  weary  travellings, 

And  cares,  and  pains  are  o'er! 
And  now,  with  patriarchs,  prophets,  kings, 

He  treads  yon  glorious  shore ! 
Thus  walks  the  Christian  through  the  world. 

Fixing  on  heaven  his  eye ; 
And  thus,  when  call'd,  he  falls  asleep— < 

Thus,  reader,  may'st  thou  die ! 

tmsffrove^  J.  H«  S. 
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BATHING  IN  THE   SEA. 

Yeby  likely  many  of  my  young  readers  never  saw  the 
sea  at  all.  Perhaps  they  have  never  seen  more  than  a 
large  pond  or  pool  of  water.  If  they  have  not,  they 
would  he  filled  with  wonder  if  they  saw  the  great  wide 
sea — all  water,  and  nothing  hut  water,  for  miles  and 
miles ! 

I  am  very  fond  of  going  to  the  sea-side.  I  can  always 
tell  when  the  railway  train  is  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  sea— for  we  can  smell  it.  You  may  think  this  is 
very  curious,  hut  it  is  so.  The  fresh  air  from  the  sea  is 
so  different  from  that  in  the  inland  country,  that  we  can 
easily  smell  it  hefore  we  see  the  sea  itself. 

Many  people,  who  are  poorly,  go  to  the  sea-side  for 
this  very  purpose,  that  they  may  hreathe  the  sea-air,  as 
it  comes  fresh  from  the  wide  waters.  Very  often  thej 
hegin  to  feel  hotter  in  a  few  days ;  they  have  a  hotter 
appetite,  and  feel  stronger. 

Many  others  go  that  they  may  not  only  hreathe  the 
fresh  air  of  the  sea,  hut  that  they  may  hathe  in  its  waters. 

You  know  that  we  have  two  kinds  of  water  on  land. 
Hard  water  to  drink,  and  soft  water  to  wash  with ;  bnt 
sea  water  is  different  from  either  of  these  in  one  thing- 
it  is  very  salt.  If  you  were  only  to  taste  it,  you  would 
find  that  it  tasted  as  strong  as  if  you  had  put  a  table 
spoonful  of  salt  in  a  glass  of  water.  And  so  you  would 
not  drink  much  of  it.  If  you  did  you  would  soon  feel 
very  thirsty  indeed.  This  is  why  sailors  cannot  drink 
sea-water  at  all,  and  so  they  take  with  them  in  their 
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ships,  large  casks  full  of  fresh  water  to  drink  on  their 
voyage. 

But  the  saltness  of  sea-water  makes  it  good  to  bathe 
in.  It  is  said  to  be  more  strengthening  than  fresh 
water,  and  many  have  found  it  to  be  so ;  at  least  they 
think  they  have,  and  that  will  do  just  as  well,  if  they 
are  only  better. 

Hence  it  is  that  many,  who  can  spare  the  money  to 
pay  for  going,  go  to  the  sea-side  in  summer.  It  is  a 
pleasant  change  to  see  the  outspread  waters,  and  the 
restless  rolling  waves,  and  ships,  and  boats,  passing  to 
and  fro  in  all  directions,  instead  of  green  fields,  and 
trees,  and  bushes,  and  flowers. 

But  perhaps  you  wish  to  ask  how  they  can  bathe 
safely  in  such  great  deep  waters.  And  so  let  me  tell 
you  that  though  the  sea  is  very  deep  a  long  way  out,  it 
is  not  always  deep  near  the  shore.  But  the  places  where 
people  bathe  are  always  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  but 
mostly  where  there  are  large  level  beds  of  sand  reaching 
out  a  long  way  into  the  sea« 

Here  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  they  know  where  these 
beds  of  sand  are.  For  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  always 
either  rising  or  retiring.  When  they  rise,  they  say  the 
tide  is  coming  in ;  when  they  retire,  they  say  the  tide  is 
going  down,  and  they  are  always  doing  either  one  or 
the  other.  But  they  come  in  and  go  out  venr  slowly,  so 
slowly  that  you  can  scarcely  tell  at  first  whether  they 
are  going  out  or  coming  in,  but  you  may  tell  if  you 
make  a  little  hill  of  sand  near  the  edge  of  the  water ; 
you  will  then  see  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  waters  go  away 
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from  it,  or  if  they  come  up  and  wash  it  all  awajr.  Wbui 
the  tide  is  gone  quite  down  then  you  may  see  the  sands, 
and  vhen  it  comes  up  again,  if  you  go  in  to  bathe,  yon 
know  the  ground  on  which  you  are  standing,  and  Uial 
there  are  no  deep  places. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  people  go  to  the  sea-side  to 
bathe — men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls. 

For  their  convenience  there  are,  what  are  caUed, 
bathing  machines.  Some  are  for  women,  and  some  for 
men.  The  machines  for  women  are  in  one  place  os 
the  shoie,  and  those  for  men  in  another.  Here  is  i 
picture  of  one  for  women. 


You  see  it  is  like  a  little  wooden  house  on  wheels. 
They  stand  on  the  shore  in  rows,  and  when  a  mother 
engages  one  for  herself  and  her  little  girls,  or  two  or 
three  young  women  engage  one,  they  fdl  get  in,  and 
then  a  boy  gets  on  the  back  of  a  horse  and  draws  the 
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machiDe  down  into  the  water  until  it  is  deep  enough, 
and  leaves  them. 

Some  strong  women  will  then  wade  into  the  water,  to 
help  them  and  take  care  of  them.  These  women  get 
their  living  hy  helping  the  hathers,  and  will  sometimes 
be  in  the  water  for  hours  together.  All  the  female 
bathers  have  long  blue  woollen  gowns  on  to  cover  them 
all  over.  The  little  girls  are  often  very  frightened  at 
the  sea,  but  the  women  who  attend  the  machine  know 
how  to  manage  them.  They  will  teke  them  in  their 
arms  and  dip  them  all  over  two  or  three  times  before 
they  have  time  to  cry  out,  and  then  set  them  safe  in 
the  machine  again  for  mother  to  dress  them.  Parties  of 
young  women,  dressed  in  their  bathing  gowns,  seem  to 
enjoy  it  very  much,  for  they  will  stop  in  a  long  time, 
splashing  the  water  at  one  another,  and  laughing  when 
one  tumbles  down,  or  when  a  wave  comes  and  covers 
them  all  over.  Some  young  women  can  swim  very  well 
though  they  have  gowns  on. 

As  for  boys  they  want  no  machines — not  they !  They 
will  unstrip,  and  run,  and  tumble  in  anyhow  and  any- 
where. And  fine  sport  it  is  for  them  to  dive,  and  swim, 
and  play  all  manner  of  pranks  with  one  another  in  the 
water,  especially  those  of  them  who  can  swim  well,  and 
are  used  to  going  into  the  water.  I  once  saw  about 
200  boys,  from  a  charity  school  at  Lincoln,  unstrip  on 
the  sands  at  Cleethorpe's  and  run  down  into  the  sea 
altogether,  but  the  water  was  not  deep  for  a  long  way, 
and  so  there  was  no  danger. 

Men  are  always  expected  to  use  bathing  machines. 
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and  tbej  mostly  do.     It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  very  ex- 
pert swimmer  perform  bis  evolutions  in  the  water. 

Some  of  these  eapert  swimmers  will  take  a  bathiog 
boat  and  go  out  into  deeper  water.  The  boat  ia  fitted 
up  with  a  place  like  the  machine,  to  undress  and  dress 
in,  as  you  gee  in  this  picture. 


When  &r  enough  out,  they  will  undress,  and  leap 
&om  the  edge  of  the  boat,  head-foremost  down  into  the 
deep  water,  and  come  up  again  a  long  way  &om  the 
boat  You  may  think  this  veiy  dangerous,  but  it  is  not 
to  a  good  swimmer,  except  he  should  be  seized  with 
cramp.  If  he  should,  he  must  sink  to  rise  no  more, 
perhaps,  until  "  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  thai  are 
in  it."  Sometimes  this  will  happen,  and  then  it  is  reiy 
distressing. 

And  so  you  see  that  in  this  world  there  are  dangen 
everywhere,  even  when  we  are  trying  to  enjoy  ourselves 
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in  pursuits  which  may  not  be  called  sinful.     A  wise 
man  once  said, 

**  We  should  suspect  some  danger  nigh. 
When  we  possess  delight." 

True  joy  and  safety  are  only  to  be  found  in  that 
happy  land  where  there  shall  be  **  no  more  sea." 

"  There  may  we  bathe  our  weary  souls, 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest." 


CONSUMPTION   OF  PAPER. 

We  told  you,  at  page  200,  something  about  "Books, 
Paper,  and  Printiug,"  and  we  now  add  a  few  words 
about  the  quantity  of  paper  used  for  printing  purposes. 
Paper  and  printing  ought  to  be  great  blessings;  in 
deed,  they  are  such,  however  they  may  be  sometimes 
perverted.  Little  do  the  public  at  large  comprehend 
the  amount  of  paper  annually  consumed;  Figures 
could  not  well  represent  it,  and  in  making  anything  like 
an  estimate,  we  should  become  bewildered  by  attempt- 
ing to  calculate  the  consumption  in  the  whole  civilized 
world,  or  even  in  a  single  nation.  Our  field  of  view 
must  be  more  restricted.  We  must  visit  the  manufac- 
turing department  of  one  of  our  largest  publishing 
houses,  and  see  the  tons  of  paper  piled  from  floor  to 
ceiling  in  reams,  in  a  few  days  to  be  converted  into 
books  and  magazines,  and  sent  to  every  town  and  ham- 
let in  the  land.  Or  we  must  go  into  one  of  our  large 
newspaper  establishments,  and  see  the  countless  sheets 
which  are  daily  or  weekly  printed  and  scattered  broad- 
cast. We  might  then  repair  to  a  city  post  office,  and  wit. 
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ness  the  huge  bags  of  correspondence,  each  separate 
letter  having  its  destination  and  mission.  When  the 
mind  takes  in  these  details,  then  it  may  enlarge  its 
views  by  multiplication  almost  indefinite!  Domine 
Sampson's  favourite  word  prodigious !  is  the  best  we  can 
think  of  to  express  our  amazement. 
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THE  GOSPEL  RIDDLE. 

Grace  built  a  bridge  from  earth  to  heaTen ; 
Its  Arches  are  in  number  seven : 
Blest  are  all  those  who  pass  this  road, 
Which  leads  to  happiness  and  God. 

SOLUTION. 

Christ  is  the  bridge ;  the  only  way  to  God  : 
These  arches  by  experience  must  be  trod. 
Conyinc'd  and  penitent  thy  soul  must  be, 
Believe,  hope  in,  and  love  the  Deity : 
Would'st  thou  see  God,  thou  must  be  holy  here ; 
And  to  Uie  end  in  virtue  persevere. 

ARCH  I. — CONVICnOH. 

When  Grace  convinced  my  soul  of  sin, 

I  felt  a  heavy  load : 
Too  long  expos*d  I  saw  I'd  been. 

Unto  the  wrath  of  God. 
John  zvi.  8.— Psahn  xzxviii.  4.— Jdhn  iii.  S6. 

ARCH   n. — ^REPENTANCE. 

Conviction  brought  me  to  the  dust, 

I  penitently  cried, 
Lord,  pity,  or  I  perish  must, 

But  0  !  thy  Son  hath  died. 
Lake  v.  8.  and  xv.  av.-kcUVx.  W  -\iQStax««i.  W^l  Tim,  H.  & 
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ARCH   III. — ^FAITH. 

Penitent,  I  in  Jesus*  blood 

Believ'd,  and  was  forgiven ; 
By  faith  I  work  the  works  of  God, 

Pursue  my  way  to  heaven. 
Eph.  ii.  8.— Bom.  v.  1.— John  vi.  28, 29.— James  ii.  22.-2  Cor.  t.  7. 


ARCH  IV. — ^HOPE. 

Faith  led  me  to  a  gospel  hope 

Of  immortality ; 
Which  bears  my  fainting  spirit  up, 

The  goodly  land  to  see. 

.  xi.  l.-Bom.  viii.  24.— Tit.  i.  2.— Ool.  i.  5.—  1  Pet.  i.  3, 4.— Dent  iii.  25 
cxiy.  1. 


ARCH  V. — LOYE. 

Hope  now  inflames  my  love  to  God, 

I  taste  of  heaven  above : 
Love  in  my  heart  is  shed  abroad. 

And  heaven  itself  is  love. 
Rom.  v.  5. — Heb.  vi.  4.— 1  John  iv,  16. 

ARCH  VI. — ^HOLINESS. 

Love  prompts  in  holiness  to  live. 

And  inward  sanctity ; 
Till  Jesus  shall  my  soul  receiye. 

His  glorious  face  to  see. 
.hn  xiv.  21.— Heb.  xii.  14.-1  John  iv.  17.— Matt.  v.  8.— John  xvii.  24. 


ARCH  YII. — FERSBVEBANGE. 

By  perseverance  I  shall  land, 

On  the  celestial  shore ; 
In  my  Redeemer's  presence  stand, 

And  him  with  saints  adore. 
.  Ti.  18.- Matt  X.  22.— Rev.  ii.  10.— Luke  xzi,  86.— Rev.  xiv.  1  and  xv.  8. 
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GOD  SAVE   THE  YOUNG. 

An  Anthem  composed  for  the  Annivenairy  of  the  Baptist  Sal 
Scliool,  BroughUm,  Leicester  shirty  1858. 

Now,  Lord,  to  tbee  we  pray, 
That  thou,  this  very  day, 

Would*8t  bless  the  young, 
Lest  they  should  go  astray, 
And  wander  far  away. 
Save  them  this  very  day— * 

God  save  the  young ! 

Great  Saviour  of  our  race. 
Within  this  hallow'4  place. 

Now  bless  the  young ; 
Do  thou,  by  thy  sweet  grace, 
Draw  them  to  seek  thy  face. 
And  all  thy  truth  embrace — 

God  save  the  young ! 

Spirit  of  truth  descend ; 

To  thee  our  prayers  ascend — 

Now  bless  the  young. 
We  on  thy  aid  depend; 
To  our  request  attend, 
These  from  all  harm  defend ; 

God  save  the  young ! 

Thy  blessing,  Lord,  they  need ; 
For  them  we  intercede ; 

Now  bless  the  young. 
Water  the  precious  seed 
Sown  in  their  hearts ;  and  heed 
Give  to  us  when  we  plead, 

Ood  \AeA«  the  young ! 
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THE  PILGRIM*S  BAPTISMAL  SONG. 

Fbiends  and  neighbours  we  are  going 
To  Immanners  heavenly  land; 

And  before  yoa  now  are  showing 
Homage  to  his  high  command : 

He  has  call'd  us, 
And  obedient  here  we  stand. 

Once  upon  the  brink  of  ruin 
We  were  sporting  hope  away ; 

But  our  madness  he  was  viewing, 
And  his  pity  did  display ; 

Till  he  saVd  us 
From  becoming  satan's  prey. 

Having  thus  from  danger  brought  us, 

Must  he  not  by  us  be  priz'd  ? 
And  as  he  has  plainly  taught  us 

That  his  saints  should  be  baptiz'd. 
We  obey  him ; — 

He  for  us  the  shame  despis'd. 

Friends  and  neighbours  will  you  join  us 
In  our  march  to  Canaan's  rest? 

All  our  Lord  will  there  assign  us 
May  by  you,  too,  be  possess'd; 

If  you're  willing 
By  him  to  be  saved  and  bless'd. 
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ALL  FOR  CHRIST ! 
ow  girls  I  have  got  news  for  you  !" 
he  speaker  was  a  ahowy  girl,  dressed  in  the  height 
ashioa      She  was  just  entering  a  room  where  sat 
ral  young  ladies    ber  cousins,   pursuiDg  various 
sehold  employinents 
What  is  it,  Ada?"  cried  one  and  another. 
Youll  never  believe  it;   Lizzy  Ashbrook  has  pro- 
ed religion!"  wasthehalf serious, half laughingreply. 
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"Lizzy  Ashbrook!"    The  girls  repeated  the 
more  or  less  in  surprise. 

<*  Lizzy  Ashbrook,'*  said  the  elder  cousin,  Julis 
ously;  *'why!  she  was  for  ever  making  sport  < 
subject." 

"  And  such  a  fashionable  girl ;  why,  she  would  1 
look  at  a  person  who  was  meanly  dressed/'  ren 
another. 

"  Her  father,  an  infidel,  too ;  what  will  he  say  T 

**  I  heard  that  he  turned  her  out  of  the  house,**  8ai< 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  Well" — it  was  abruptly  spoken  by  the  jonng 
the  family,  "  we  shall  see  now  if  there  is  the  rea 
religion  l^at  Christians  talk  about.  I  don't  belierc 
is  one  single  person  in  any  branch  of  her  fiunily  ^ 
religious.  She  will  have  unusual  trials  to  midei 
wouldn't  be  in  her  place." 

"  Trials !  pshaw !  there's  no  such  thing  as  pc 
tion  in  these  days ;  it  would  be  a  rare  thing  to 
martyr!"  This  was  lightly  spoken  by  Ada,  wh 
been  Lizzy's  nearest  friend,  and  who  felt  an  ui 
bitterness  springing  up  in  her  heart  towards  the  ; 
girl,  who  she  knew  could  no  longer  enjoy  her  compi 
ship  as  of  yore. 

Martyrs  are  not  rare  even  in  these  days,  aye 
martyrs  to  religious  persecution,  as  we  shsdl  see. 

The  cousins  made  an  early  call  on  Lizzy,  who  re< 
them  with  her  accustomed  grace,  and  a  sweeter 
than  usual.    Yet  she  was  pale,  and  though  there 
purer  expression  on  her  beautiful  face,  yet  she  apj 
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like  one  wearied  a  little  with  some  struggle,  in  which 
she  was  the  sufferer.  Although  she  did  not  speak 
directly  of  the  new  vows  she  had  taken  upon  her,  the 
new  peace  she  had  found,  her  visitors  could  see  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  wondrous  change  in  dress,  in  manner, 
and  even  in  countenance. 

Lizzy  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  a  thorough  man  of 
the  world.  George  Philips  loved  his  wine,  his  parties, 
the  race  course,  the  theatre,  the  convivial  and  free  and 
easy  club.  The  Sabbath  was  his  day  of  pleasure,  and 
many  a  time  had  Lizzy  graced  his  elegant  equipage, 
radiant  in  beauty,  on  the  holy  day,  as  they  swept  along. 
He  bore  a  dashing  exterior,  was  intellectual — a  wit, 
courted,  caressed,  admired  everywhere. 

His  brow  darkened  as  he  heard  the  news.  What ! 
the  girl  of  his  choice,  the  woman  he  would  place  at  the 
head  of  his  brilliant  household,  becoming  a  canting 
Christian !  Nonsense,  he  didn't  believe  it ;  he  would 
see  for  himself.  He  didn't  furnish  his  parlours  for 
prayer-meetings;  he  wanted  no  long-faced  ministers, 
elders,  or  *'  sisters"  to  visit  his  wife,  not  he.  It  was  a 
ridiculous  hoax ;  it  must  have  originated  in  the  club- 
room.  What!  the  daughter  of  Henry  Ashbrook,  the 
freest  of  free  thinkers?  "Ha!  a  capital  joke — a  very 
clever  joke — nothing  more !" 

He  called  upon  her  not  long  after  the  visit  before 
mentioned.  His  cold  eye  scanned  her  from  head  to 
foot — ^but  how  sweetly !  how  gently  she  met  him ! 
Surely  the  voice  that  was  melting  music  before,  was 
heavenly  in  its  tones  now.    All  the  winning  grace  was 
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there,  all  the  high-hred  ease — the  merry  smile  dim 
her  cheek — but  there  was  a  something,  a  subtle  S( 
thing  that  thrilled  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a] 
hension,  because  it  was  unlike  her  usual  self,  i 
could  it  be  ? 

At  length,  lightly,  laughingly  he  referred  to  the  re 
he  had  heard.  For  one  moment  the  frame  treml 
the  lips  refused  to  speak — but  this  passed,  and  s< 
thing  like  a  flush  crossed  her  beautiful  face — it  lig 
the  eyes  anew,  it  touched  the  cheek  with  a  richer  c 
son  as  she  replied — "  George,  please  don't  treat  it 
jest,  for  truly — thank  God !  I  have  become  a  Christ 
0,  George!  I  have  only  just  begun  to  live!  If 
knew — ." 

The  proud  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  almost  throi 
her  hands  from  him  in  his  impatient  movement ; 
not  daring  to  trust  his  voice,  for  an  oath  was  uppem 
he  walked  swiftly  back  and  forward  for  a  moment.  I 
he  came  and  stood  before  her.  His  forehead  was  pur 
with  the  veins  that  passion  swelled,  his  face  white, 
his  voice  unsteady  as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  really  cast ; 
lot  among  these  people,  that  for  them  you  will  givi 
all— aW  /" 

"  I  will  give  up  all  for  Christ ;"  the  words  were 
soft  and  low,  and  not  spoken  without  reflection. 

For  one  moment  he  locked  his  lips  together,  till ' 
looked  like  steel  in  their  rigidity ;  then  he  said,  : 
full,  passionate  voice, — 
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**  Lizzj — Miss  Ashbrook,  if  these  are  your  sentiments, 
5  must  go  different  ways." 

This  was  very  cruel—  it  was  a  terrible  test,  for  that 
ung  girl  had,  as  it  were,  placed  her  soul  in  his  keep- 
y.  Before  a  higher,  a  purer  love  was  bom  in  her 
art,  she  had  made  up  her  human  love — an  absolute 
jlatry — and  the  thought  of  losing  him  even  now  caused 
r  cheek  to  grow  ashen,  and  her  eyes  dim. 
As  he  saw  this,  his  manner  changed  to  entreaty.  He 
iced  before  her  the  position  he  would  give  her ;  lured 
r  by  every  argument  that  might  appeal  to  the  womanly 
art.  And  he  knew  how  to  win  by  entreaty,  by  the 
btlest  casuistry.  His  was  a  masterly  eloquence.  He 
uld  adapt  his  voice,  his  language,  his  very  looks,  with 
e  most  adroit  cunning,  to  the  subject  and  object  of  his 
scussion.  More  than  once  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
ung  Christian  felt  as  if  she  must  give  way — that  only 
Ip  direct  from  the  Fountain  of  life  could  sustain  her 
th  firmness  to  resist  to  the  end  of  the  interview. 
At  last  it  was  a  final  "  All  this  will  I  give  you,  if  you 
11  fall  down  and  worship  me !"  It  came  to  this — 
Christ  or  me!"  There  could  be  no  compromise —it 
s  "  Christ  or  me."  And  standing  there,  clothed  with 
3  mantle  of  a  new  and  heavenly  faith,  with  its  light 
ining  in  her  heart  and  playing  over  her  pale  features, 
B  said,  with  a  firmness  worthy  the  martyrs  of  old, 
"Christ!" 

Though  his  soul  was  filled  with  rage  so  that  he  could 

ve  gnashed  his  teeth,  the  slight  figure  standing  there 

its  pure  white  robes-^-the  eye  that  cast  an  earnest. 


upward  glance — the  brow  that  seemed  to  have  grown 
white  with  spirit-light — the  attitude^  so  self-possessed  jet 
so  modest— so  quiet  yet  so  eloquent^  filled  him  mUk  i 
strange  admiring  awe.  But  the  hostility  towards  reli- 
gion was  so  strong  in  his  heart,  that  it  bore  down  ill 
his  tenderness,  almost  crushed  his  love,  and  he  parted 
from  her  for  the  £b:st  time  coldly,  and  like  a  stranger. 

The  engagement  was  broken  off;  but  who  can  t^ 
the  struggles  it  cost  I 

This  was  but  the  first  trial ;  there  came  another  while 
yet  the  blow  lay  heavy  on  her  heart. 

Her  father  had  never  been  very  loving  towards  her. 
He  was  proud  of  her;  she  was  the  brightest  gem  of  lus 
splendid  home.  She  was  beautiful,  and  gratified  lue 
vanity ;  she  was  intellectual,  and  he  heard  praise  lavishtd 
upon  her  with  a  miser's  greedy  ear,  for  she  was  his— 
a  part  of  himself;  she  belonged  to  him. 

He  called  her  into  his  study,  and  required  a  minute 
account  of  the  whole  matter.  He  had  heard  rumours, 
he  said — had  seen  a  surprising  and  not  agreeable  change 
in  her;  she  had  grown  mopish,  quiet — what  was  the 
cause  ?  It  was  a  great  trial,  with  that  stem,  unbelieving 
face,  full  of  hard  lines,  opposite,  to  stand  and  testify  for 
Christ.  But  He  who  has  promised  was  with  her,  and 
she  told  the  story  calmly,  resolutely,  kindly. 

*' And  do  you  intend  to  be  baptized?** 

**  Yes,  sir,'* — a  gleam  of  hope  entered  her  heart :  she 
did  not  expect  his  approval,  but  she  could  not  think  ha 
might  refuse  to  sanction  this  important  step. 


ALL  FOR  CHRIST! 


"  You  know  your  Aunt  Eunice  has  long  wanted  you 
to  become  an  inmate  of  her  home." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  the  gentle  voice  faltered. 

"Well,  you  can  go  now.  Unless  you  give  up  this 
absurd  idea,  and  trample  it  under  your  feet,  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  remain  with  me.  Be  as  you  were  before, 
and  you  shall  want  for  no  luxury,  no  affection ;  follow 
this  miserable  notion,  and  henceforth  I  am  only  your 
father  in  name." 

And  stiil,  though  her  heart  was  broken,  she  said,  as 
she  had  said  before, 

^'Ohiistl" 

Ske  did  forsake  all  for  Him ;  but  her  step  became 

slow,  her  form  wasted,  her  eye  hollow,  her  cheek  sunken. 

The  struggle  had  been  too  much  for  a  frame  unable  to 

cope  with  an  overwhelming  sorrow.     Swiftly  she  went 

down  into  the  valley,  but  it  was  not  dark  to  her.     Too 

late  the  man  who  had  so  sorely  tempted  her,  knelt  by 

the  side  of  her  bed  and  implored  her  forgiveness.     Too 

late  ?    No,  not  too  late  for  his  own  salvation,  for  in  that 

hour  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  sinfulness  of  his  life, 

and  by  her  dying  pillow  he  promised  solemnly  to  give 

his  heart  to  God.    Her  father,  too,  proud  infidel  though 

he  was,  looked  on  bis  wasted  child,  triumphing  over 

death,  with  wonder  and  with  awe.     Such  a  dying  scene 

it  is  the  privilege  of  but  few  to  witness ;   she  had  given 

up  aU,  absolutely  aU  for  Christ,  and  in  the  last  hour  she, 

like  Stephen,  saw  heaven  opened.    Her  face  was  angelic, 

her  language  rapture,  her  chamber  the  gate  of  heaven. 

And  like  one  who,  but  the  other  day,  untied  the  sandals 


of  life,  and  moved  calmly  and  trustingly  down  t} 
step  between  earth  and  heaven,  bo  she  eaid,  with  a 
inezpressibl;  sweet — "  Sing !" 

And  they  sang,  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me !" 
At  its  close  they  heard  one  word — the  last.  It 
"  Christ!" 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SEA. 

Yon  have  rend  about  "  Bathing  in  the  Sea."  F 
some  of  our  young  readers  may  be  ready  to  ask  i 
be  any  danger  from  large  fish  when  bathing  in  1 
There  is  off  some  shores  of  distant  countries,  t 
off  our  shores.  Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  a 
which  is  the  most  fierce  and  terrible  of  all  the  m< 
of  the  deep,  may  be  seen  off  the  English  shores 
this,  as  I  have  said,  is  very  seldom,  and  when 
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m  it  is  considered  quite  an  extraordinary  circum- 
nee.  During  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  1848, 
hark  was  seen  off  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  a  fisherman 
said,  after  a  severe  struggle,  to  have  succeeded  in 
)turing  it.  It  was,  we  are  told,  longer  than  the  tallest 
in  in  England. 

Sometimes  a  ride  in  a  hoat  for  a  short  distance,  as 
you  see  them  in  the  picture,  is  very  pleasant.  But 
ing  people  should  never  think  of  doing  so  except  they 
/e  somebody  with  them  who  knows  how  to  manage  the 
it.  This  reminds  me  of  the  following  account  as  it 
8  published  in  the  newspapers  a  few  years  ago : — 
*  Six  infant  children,  one  Wednesday  morning,  got 
o  a  boat  on  the  beach,  and  a  mischievous  boy  shoved 
)flF.  The  boat  drifted  away  to  sea  before  the  children 
re  missed.  Terrible  was  the  agony  of  the  mothers 
en  they  knew  it.     The  preventive  men  went  off  in 

directions ;  every  boat  was  on  the  look-out  till  far 
o  the  night.     Daylight  returned,  and  still  there  was 

tidings  of  the  helpless  children ;  the  day  wore  away, 
i  still  nothing  was  heard  about  them ;  they  were  lost 
her  in  the  expanse  of  the  wide  ocean,  or  buried  within 

awful  depths ! 

A.  Plymouth  trawler  fishing  next  morning  early,  saw 
mething  floating  in  the  distance ;  he  bore  down  to  it, 
d  discovered  it  to  be  a  boat— and  in  the  bottom  the 
:  children,  all  cuddled  together  like  a  nest  of  birds, 
t  asleep.  God  having  mercifully  given  them  that 
)ssed  solace,  after  a  day  of  terror  and  despair.  The 
.wler  took  them  on  board,  fed  them  with  bread  and 
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cheese,  and  gladdened  their  despairing  little  hearts  with 
a  promise  to  take  them  home.  Between  three  and  four 
in  the  afternoon,  a  sloop  was  seen  in  the  offing  with  a 
small  boat  astern.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  it; 
the  best  spy  glass  in  the  town  was  brought,  and  at  last 
they  made  out  it  was  the  very  boat. 

The  news  flew  through  the  town — the  mothers  ran 
almost  frantic  to  the  beach,  for  there  were  no  children 
discerned  in  the  boat ;  none  to  be  seen  in  the  sloop. 
Intense  was  the  agony  of  suspense ;  and  all  alike  shared 
it  with  the  parents.  At  last  the  sloop  came  in,  and  the 
word  went  round  "  they're  all  safe."  Many  stout-hearted 
men  burst  into  tears,  and  the  mothers  shrieked  for  joy 
and  became  almost  frantic  again  with  delight.  It  was 
indeed  a  memorable  day — and  a  prayer,  eloquent  for  its 
rough  sincerity,  was  then  offered  up  to  Almighty  God, 
who,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  had  spared  theae  dear  chil- 
dren &om  the  perils  and  terrors  of  the  sea  during  that 
long  night.  Five  of  these  children  was  under  five 
years  of  age,  the  sixth  was  but  nine  years  old.*' 

Now  were  not  these  little  folks  in  a  perilous  con- 
dition. How  anxious  their  poor  fathers  and  mothers 
were  about  them !  Yes :  and  if  young  people  onlj 
knew  how  distressed  their  parents  are  when  they  fear 
that  their  children  are  in  any  danger,  they  would  be 
more  careful  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  sea  I  dare  say  most 
of  my  little  readers  would  like  to  see  it  Well :  thej 
may  some  time,  and  it  will  be  well  if  they  do,  should  it 
impress  upon  their  minds  more  fear  and  reverence  of 
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lat  Great  and  Almighty  Being  who  holds  all  those 
[ighty  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ! 
But  I  know  of  another  sight  more  glorious  than  that 
:  the  sea,  more  wide  and  vast,  and  beautiful  and  mag- 
iiicent.  And  it  is  one  which  all  can  see  whether  on 
ie  water  or  on  the  land.  Men  and  boys — women  and 
xls — can  all  see  it,  and  they  can  see  it  without  leaving 
jme,  both  winter  and  summer,  night  and  day.  That 
ght  is  the  heavens — shoreless,  boundless,  immeasurable 
-with  sun  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  planets,  and 
»mets,  innumerable,  all  rolling  in  perfect  order  through 
^limited  space!  David,  on  the  mountain-sides  of 
idea,  himdreds  of  years  ago,  sat  and  gazed  at  these, 
id  as  he  gazed  he  wondered,  until  his  thoughts,  rising 
igher  than  them  all,  fixed  on  Him  who  made  them, 
id  then  his  full  heart  burst  forth  in  these  exclamations 
:  adoring  admiration — "  0  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excel- 
nt  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !  who  hast  set  thy  glory 
>ove  the  heavens.  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
ork  of  thy  fingers ;  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou 
ist  ordained,  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
.m  ?  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  For 
LOU  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
ist  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  Thou  madest 
m  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands; 
lou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet :  all  sheep  and 
cen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  the  fowl  of  the 
r,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth 
rough  the  paths  of  the  seas.  0  Lord  our  Lord,  how 
loellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !' 
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But  I  know  of  another  sight  far  more  glorious  than 
any  seas  or  skies  afford.  I  wonder  if  you  can  guess 
what  I  mean.  I  dare  say  you  mean  that  of  God  and 
happy  saints  and  angels  in  the  celestial  world.  Yes: 
that  is  a  far  more  glorious  sight.  But  I  do  not  mean 
that.  I  mean  a  sight  once  seen  on  earth — and  a  sight 
which,  when  it  was  seen,  did  not  seem  glorious.  It 
seemed  a  sad  sight — an  awful  spectacle — so  sad  and 
awful  was  it  that  when  it  took  place  the  solid  earth 
shook,  and  the  old  rocks  rent,  and  the  bright  heaveus 
became  black  with  darkness — ^for  there  was  hanging  on 
a  wooden  cross,  his  body  all  stained  with  his  own 
blood — Jesus,  the  Son  of  God. 

Ah !  that  was  the  sight,  at  which  heaven  might  well 
wonder  and  earth  be  filled  with  astonishment,  for  never 
had  such  a  sight  been  seen  in  all  the  wide  universe 
before  !  Angels  had  never  beheld  or  ever  heard  of  such 
a  scene. 

"  Around  the  bloody  tree 

They  pressed  with  strong  desire, 
That  wondrons  sight  to  see — 

The  Lord  of  Life  expire." 

But  how,  my  young  friends  may  ask,  could  such  a 
dark  and  bloody  scene  be  glorious  ?  It  was :  for  then 
the  Son  of  God  was  dying  for  our  sins.  All  men  had 
sinned.  Christ  was  now  dying  to  take  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself.  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Now  whosoever  is 
sorry  for  his  sin  and  turns  away  from  it,  and  comes  to 
God  for  pardoning  mercy  through  Christ,  will  be  for- 
given and  made  happy  for  ever !     Is  not  this  glorious? 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  BOY. 


My  dear  young  reader !  never  let  your  attention  be 
drawn  off  from  the  wondrous  scene  of  Calvary,  and  the 
blood-stained  cross  of  Jesus  Often,  in  imagination, 
visit  that  spot,  and  gaze  at  that  spectacle.  There  sit 
down  and  think  of  Him  who  hung  on  that  cross  a 
bleeding  suffering  victim,  hung  there  in  pain  and  suf- 
fering for  you,  to  take  away  your  sin ;  and  think  of  this 
again  and  again  until  you  can,  from  a  heart  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  exclaim,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself 
for  ME." 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  BOY. 

Some  years  ago,  a  minister  visited  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
children  as  to  their  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  A  little 
boy  on  this  occasion  was  asked  in  writing — "  Who  made 
the  world  ?"'  He  took  the  chalk,  and  wrote  underneath 
the  question,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
I  heaven  and  the  earth."  He  was  asked  again  "  Why  did 
Jesus  Christ  come  into  the  world  ?"  With  a  smile  of 
delight  and  gratitude  on  his  countenance,  he  wrote, 
"  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  " 
A  third  question  was  then  proposed,  "  Why  were  you 
born  deaf  and  dumb,  while  I  can  hear  and  speak?" 
Never,  said  an  eye-witness,  shall  I  forget  the  look  of 
resignation  which  sat  on  his  countenance  as  he  took  up 
the  chalk  and  wrote  these  words,  "  Even  so  Father ;  for 
so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight!" 


MY  FmST  JOURNET  ON  A  STAGE  COACH. 


MY  FIKST  JOUKNEY  ON  A  STAGE  COACH. 

^HEN  I  was  a  boy  there  were  not  many  stage  coaches 
Lcept  on  the  Great  Beads.  In  the  town  in  which  I  was 
)m  and  brought  up  there  was  not  one.  I  remember 
iry  well,  when  a  little  boy,  going  with  my  father  to  a 
wn  ten  miles  off,  on  the  Great  North  Boad,  and  there 
r  the  first  time  I  saw  a  stage  coach  drawn  by  four 
)rses,  and  men  and  women  sitting  on  the  top  of  it. 
he  coach  was  changing  horses.  I  thought  the  people 
3re  very  venturesome,  but  when  the  coachman  cracked 
s  whip  and  stai'ted  the  horses  at  a  brisk  pace,  I  shud- 
$red  for  fear,  expecting  to  see  all  the  people  come 
mbling  down  together. 

My  next  acquaintance  with  a  stage  coach  was  to  ride 
i  one.  This  was  when  I  was  fourteen,  three  or  four 
lars  after  I  had  first  seen  one.  I  had  ridden  in  carts 
ii  wagons,  and  in  gigs,  and  even  post  chaises,  but  how 
should  manage  to  sit  on  the  top  of  a  coach  I  knew  not, 
id  I  had  something  to  do  to  work  up  my  courage 
that  point. 

I  and  my  father  left  home  one  fine  summer  evening, 
id  after  walking  twelve  miles,  took  up  our  night's 
dgings  at  a  comfortable  village  inn.  Early  next  mom- 
g  we  reached  a  town  on  the  Great  North  Boad,  about 
10  miles  from  London.  In  due  time,  having  paid  oiu* 
re,  we  took  our  seats,  and  as  I  now  think  of  it,  I  dis 
ictly  recollect  how  I  trembled  for  fear  when  we  started, 
felt  dizzy,  and  thought  every  moment  I  should  tumble 
f.    My  father  laughed  at  my  fears  and  encouraged  me  to 
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look  Up,  and  by  and  bye  I  began  to  feel  easy,  and  before 
we  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage  I  had  lost  all  fear 
of  tumbling  off  the  coach,  and  smiled  at  my  own  timidity. 

My  father  had  provided  a  Road  Directory,  and  now 
we  referred  to  it,  and  began  to  make  out  the  villages 
and  coimtry  seats  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  as  we  passed 
along,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  notice  the  places  which 
I  had  read  of  in  English  History. 

We  took  a  circuitous  route  to  London,  that  we  might 
call  and  see  my  uncle  at  one  town  and  my  brother  at 
another.  Having  stopped  all  night  with  my  uncle,  we 
started  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  It  was  a  fine 
beautiful  morning  in  May — the  sun  shone  brightly — the 
fields  were  sprinkled  all  over  with  flowers,  and  the  birds 
sang  joyously.  Our  coachman,  I  remember,  was  a  fine 
looking  fellow,  prim  in  his  dress,  and  sprightly  in  his 
manners,  with  a  fine  bunch  of  flowers  stuck  in  his  bosom, 
and  had  something  to  say  to  everybody  about  every- 
thing. His  horses  heads  were  also  adorned  with  flowers, 
and  altogether  it  was  a  very  sprightly  aflair.  Along  we 
went,  passing  village  after  village,  the  scenery  changing 
as  we  glided  along.  I  was  delighted — ^yea,  enraptured ! 
I  had  never  been  so  far  from  home  before,  and  alljwas 
new,  and  wonderful,  and  glorious  to  me. 

We  stopped  about  mid-day  at  the  town  where  my  elder 
brother,  two  years  older  than  myself,  was  residing,  and 
after  spending  a  happy  evening  with  him,  we  mounted 
the  coach  next  morning  for  London. 

Mentioning  my  elder  brother  makes  me  think  of  him. 
Dear  lad !    be  was  then,  like  myself,  thoughtless  and 
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careless  about  religion.  I  became  thoughtful  about  my 
soul  and  its  salvation  first,  and  often  wrote  to  him  about 
these  serious  matters,  but  he  did  not  regard  them,  and 
went  on  in  the  way  of  his  own  heart  for  several  years 
after  that.  At  length  the  Lord  afflicted  him.  And  now 
he  sought  forgiveness  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
I  believe  he  found  a  full  and  free  pardon ;  for  he  sur- 
vived several  years  after  that,  and  always  lived  like  a  real 
christian.  I  am  naturally  of  a  warm  temper,  but  he  was 
remarkably  mild,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  As  he  lived  so 
he  died ;  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  the  last  words  that 
escaped  his  lips  just -as  he  was  a  dying,  were  in  praise  of 
Jesus  Christ.  So  may  I  die !  I  remember,  when  1 
heard,  at  a  distance,  of  his  death,  I  was  so  persuaded  he 
was  gone  to  heaven,  that  I  could  not  help  singing  with 
mingled  emotions  of  sorrow  and  joy — 

Why  do  we  monm  departed  friends, 

Or  shake  at  death's  alarms  ? 
Tis  bnt  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends, 

To  call  them  to  his  arms. 

Well :  as  I  said,  we  set  off  next  day  for  London.  It 
was  a  fine  evening,  and  there  was  a  little  moonlight. 
We  began  to  ascend  the  chalk  hills  near  Dunstable  about 
midnight.  The  new  road  was  not  then  made — they  were 
working  at  it — so  we  went  by  the  old  road,  which  formed 
a  circular  ascent  up  the  high  hill.  When  we  had  nearly 
reached  the  top  we  observed  another  coach  coming  down, 
and  it  had  scarcely  passed  ours  when  over  it  turned  with 
a  dreadful  crash !  The  cause  of  this  was,  the  road  was 
cut  through  the  white  chalk,  and  the  bank  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  road,  which  was  of  the  same 
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colour,  and  having  no  lights,  trusting  to  the  moonshine, 
which  was  now  clouded,  and  the  high  hanks  on  each 
side  making  it  darker,  the  coachman  ran  upon  the  bank 
and  upset.  We  all  leaped  down,  except  some  eonyiets 
in  irons  on  our  coach  under  the  care  of  a  constable,  and 
helped  the  passengers^  who  were  much  alarmed ;  but  we 
were  glad  to  find  that  not  one  of  them  was  seriously 
hurt  In  about  half  an  hour  the  coach  was  lifted  up,  and 
with  its  passengers  started  again  on  its  way  to  Coventiy. 

After  this  we  dozed  and  dreamed,  and  dreamed  and 
dozed  on  the  top  of  the  coach  all  night.  But  morning 
soon  came,  and  the  merry  birds  again  tuned  their  chee^ 
ful  and  happy  songs.  About  six  o'clock  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  Old  Hill  at  Highgate ;  and  here  we  had  the 
first  view  of  London — and  truly  there  it  was !  And  t 
fine  prospect  we  had  of  it,  for  the  fires  of  its  manj 
dwellings  were  not  yet  lighted  to  hide  it  from  our  view 
in  one  vast  canopy  of  smoke.  There  it  lay  stretched 
out  before  us,  miles  upon  miles  of  nothing  but  buildings, 
steeples  and  towers  of  churches,  and  the  high  roo&  oif 
theatres  and  other  public  edifices,  standing  out  above 
the  rest,  St.  Paul's  in  the  centre,  like  the  lung  of  them 
all,  with  the  great  golden  cross  of  its  cupola  glittering 
in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun ! 

We  reached  this  wonderful  place,  of  which  I  had 
heard  and  read  so  much,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  after  a  refreshing  wash  and  a  good  break- 
fast, proceeded  to  explore  some  of  its  wonders,  of  which 
I  am  not  now  allowed  to  tell,  having  only  to  sketch  my 
iSrst  journey  by  a  stage  coach. 
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GOING   TO   AUSTKAXTA. 

There  is,  at  the  other  side  of  our  globe,  as  far  off  as  it 
can  be,  a  great  island — the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was 
formerly  called  New  Holland,  but  is  now  called  Austra- 
lia. When  first  discovered,  a  few  wild  and  savage  men 
were  found  on  the  coasts.  For  some  time  after  the 
English  took  possession  of  the  country  it  was  used  chiefly 
as  a  place  to  which  bad  men  called  felons  were  trans- 
ported. Afterwards,  many  people  from  this  country 
went  to  live  there,  for  they  could  have  land  for  little 
money,  and  so  at  last  many  towns  and  villages  were 
built  along  the  coasts,  in  places  where  there  are  good 
pastures  and  fresh  water. 

A  few  years  ago  some  gold  was  found  by  accident  a 
few  miles  up  the  country.  This  being  heard  of,  many 
of  the  people  left  their  shops,  and  their  farms,  and  went 
to  seek  for  more.  They  soon  found  more ;  and  when 
the  news  came  to  England,  thousands  of  strong  young 
men  went  out  to  Australia  to  seek  for  gold.  Many  of 
these  succeeded,  but  more  did  not  They  are  yet  find- 
ing it,  but  it  is  hard  work,  requiring  much  labour  and 
patience.  Many  only  get  enough  to  buy  provisions, 
which  are  very  dear  at  the  places  called  "  the  diggings." 
Sometimes  two  or  three  men — for  they  work  in  small 
companies,  and  go  shares — will  meet  with  a  large  lump 
of  gold*  which  they  call  a  "nugget."  We  have  just 
heard  of  a  lump  being  found  which  weighed  2,217 
ounces — ^a  fine  prize  for  the  men  who  found  it ! 

So  many  people  going  to  Australia  caused  many  more 
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houses  to  be  built  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  more 
towns  and  villages  sprung  up  fast,  especially  in  places 
near  the  "diggings."  This  also  caused  a  great  increase 
of  trade  in  food  and  clothing,  and  tools  to  work  with. 
And  now,  in  places,  where,  one  hundred  years  ago,  there 
were  only  a  few  wild  wandering  savages,  there  are  good 
houses  and  streets,  large  warehouses  and  handsome 
shops,  churches,  chapels,  and  schools,  printing  offices 
and  lecture  rooms,  and  most  other  things  just  as  we 
have  them  in  England. 

Indeed,  Australia  is  like  another  England  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  The  whole  country  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  Queen  of  England,  with  the  same 
laws  and  customs — both  bad  and  good. 

The  writer  of  this  has  told  you  in  a  few  words  some- 
thing about  this  far-off  country,  for  he  has  lately  had  to 
read  and  think  about  it,  because  a  son  of  his,  like  many 
other  young  men,  wished  to  go  and  see  what  he  could 
do  there. 

We  left  home  after  a  tender  and  trying  parting  with 
mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  went  down  to 
Liverpool  in  the  last  week  in  June.  We  had  engaged  a 
passage  for  him  in  the  ''  General  Windham,"  a  tibree- 
mast  sailing  vessel,  called  a  clipper.  Two  other  young 
men  from  the  same  town,  going  out  in  the  same  vessel, 
were  of  our  company. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  in  Liverpool  we  went  down  to 
the  office  and  completed  the  engagement.  We  then 
went  to  the  Queen's  Dock,  where  the  vessel  was  lying. 
We  went  on  board,  but  all  was  a  scene  of  confusion. 
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She  was  mooi'ed  close  to  the  wharf,  on  nhii^  vere  lying 
great  bales  of  goods  and  boxes,  and  all  manner  of  things 
for  her  cargo.  These  the  dock  porters  were  carrying 
on  board,  and  other  men  below  were  atoning  them  Kvey 


in  the  cspacions  hold  of  the  vessel.  On  the  other  side 
ot  her  was  a  sloop  full  of  salt  from  Cheshire.  Two  men 
io  the  sloop  were  filling  bags  with  it,  others  on  the  ship 
hoisted  it  up  a  bag  at  a  time,  two  more  weighed  every 
bag,  another  stood  read;  tnth  a  small  tnicli  to  wheel  it 
off  to  a  man  who,  with  a  lai^e  needle  and  twine,  sewed 
up  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  and  then  down  it  went  into 
the  bold.    And  all  this  was  done  w  th  a  rapidity  which 
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quite  surprised  us.  Theie  was  no  talkiiltg  among  the 
men ;  every  one  stuck  to  his  work,  and  never  left  o£ 
Ah,  thought  we,  as  we  stood  and  looked  at  them,  this  is 
the  way  you  get  through  so  much  work  at  Liverpool — ^no 
skulking  allowed  here !  Every  man  must  work  or 
walk  off. 

We  went  to  look  at  the  berths  for  the  passengers,  but 
many  of  them  were  not  yet  put  up.  The  carpenters 
were  at  work  at  them.  My  young  friends  said  to  one 
another,  "We  need  not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry. 
Talk  of  her  sailing  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  why,  she 
will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  before  she  is  ready."  I  knew 
a  little  more  how  these  men  managed  things,  so  I  said, 
"  Well :  stop  till  to-morrow,  and  you  will  see  before  night 
how  she  looks  then.  She  will  not  be  more  than  a  day 
behind  the  time  fixed,  which,  as  it  happens  to  be  a  Sunday, 
they  will  have  a  good  excuse  for  not  being  quite  ready.'' 

So  we  went  back  to  oiu*  hotel,  for  we  were  all  heartily 
himgry,  having  left  home  soon  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  having  had  little  refreshment  by  the  way, 
we  enjoyed  a  good  cup  of  tea,  with  cold  ham  and  beef, 
with  a  relish. 

After  tea,  we  all  wrote  home,  to  tell  our  friends  of  our 
safe  arrival,  and  then  walked  down  into  the  town.  It 
was  not  eight  o'clock,  and  being  midsummer,  full  day- 
light, but  we  were  surprised  to  find  nearly  all  the  shops 
closed,  and  the  main  streets  as  quiet  as  on  a  sabbath-day ; 
we  passed  down  to  the  shore  of  the  river.  When  here, 
two  years  ago,  there  was  but  one  pontoon  for  the  Birken- 
head ferry-boats— a  pontoon,  we  would  tell  our  young 
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readers,  is  a  large  floating  landing-place,  which  rises 
and  sinks  with  the  tide — but  now  we  found  a  new  one 
lower  down  the  river,  of  immense  length  and  breadth. 
This  must  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  can  parade  its  smooth  surface  free  from  dust  and 
noise,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  river ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  when  we  remember  the  scuffling  and  danger 
which  we  met  with  in  getting  on  board  or  coming  from 
an  Isle  of  Man  steamer  at  the  old  landing-place,  must 
be  a  great  accommodation  to  the  passengers  by  steam 
vessels.  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  their  children, 
were  walking  about,  or  standing  to  watch  the  boats  and 
steamers  as  they  passed  to  and  firo  on  the  waters  of  that 
spacious  stream. 

Next  morning  we  rose  early,  and  passed  over  to 
Birkenhead  in  one  of  the  penny  steam  ferry-boats  which 
are  constantly  running  from  shore  to  shore.  We  walked 
through  several  of  the  principal  streets  and  handsome 
squared  of  this  new  town,  visited  its  spacious  market- 
house  and  the  docks  near  the  river,  and  then  returned 
to  breakfast. 

We  again  visited  the  vessel,  and  found  them  as  busy 
as  ever.  Now  they  were  stowing  away  cart-loads  of  deal 
planks  in  her  wide  hold,  which  seemed  to  us  a  singular 
cargo  to  send  to  the  other  end  of  the  world.  But  no 
doubt  they  knew  what  they  were  about. 

We  now  made  some  purchases  of  various  articles  re- 
quired by  passengers  on  the  voyage,  such  as  mattresses 
and  bolsters,  and  various  utensils,  chiefly  of  tin,  which 
could  not  be  broken  in  a  storm. 


XT  BLOOMINO  BOT. 
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Satarday  night  is  a  busy  time  in  Liverpool.  What 
market-houses  for  fish  and  fruits !  and  what  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  going  in  and  out  of  them  to 
make  their  bargains  and  bring  away  their  purchases! 
What  a  task  for  the  police  to  keep  some  of  the  noisj 
people  and  mischievous  boys  in  order. 

Our  hotel  was  in  St  George's  Square,  near  to  the 
Railway  Station  and  the  Great  Hall — one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Europe.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  even 
ing,  we  observed  an  aged  man,  with  a  long  beard,  kneeling 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  square ;  we  went  behind  him  i 
and  found  he  was  praying  in  a  low  voice.  He  then  got  i 
up  and  quietly  uttered  some  words  of  warning  to  the 
few  people  who  stood  by,  and  then  kneeled  and  prayed 
again,  and  then  walked  away.  We  were  told  that  everj 
Saturday  evening  he  may  be  seen  on  the  same  spot 
doing  the  same  things. 

But  I  must  leave  the  remainder  of  my  tale  for  another 
opportunity. 


MY  BLOOMING  BOY. 


In  Memory  of  Oeorge  Evansy  of  Walsall,  who  died  June  2, 1858, 

after  two  days*  illness,  aged  14. 


BT  HIS  FATHSB. 

I  SHALL  think  of  him  when  spring  assomes 

Her  heauteous  vernal  dress, 
When  the  daisy  springs,  and  the  cowslip  blooms 

In  the  woodland's  sweet  recess ; 
When  the  birds  wake  np  new  songs  of  joy, 
I  shall  think  of  my  once-blooming  boy. 
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I  shall  think  of  him  as  I  walk  beside 

The  streamlet  and  the  glade, 
Where  the  blue-bell  rears  its  head  in  pride, 

And  thrives  in  the  sheltered  shade ; 
When  creation's  face  is  lit  up  with  joy, 
I  shall  think  of  thee,  my  blooming  boy. 

I  shall  think  of  him  when  I  see  some  flower, 

That  yesterday  was  fair, 
Now  withered  by  some  baneful  power, 

In  the  midnight's  humid  air. 
Alas,  these  fading  scenes  of  joy 
Will  make  me  think  of  my  blooming  boy. 

And  when  i  hear  the  youthful  crowd. 

With  whom  he  often  joined. 
Raise  their  wild  shouts  so  long  and  loud. 

They  bring  my  boy  to  mind. 
No  more  can  1  such  scenes  enjoy, 
When  I  think  of  my  once  blooming  boy. 

I  shall  think  of  him  on  the  Christmas  mom. 

When  sacred  songs  abound ; 
For  he  loved  to  sing  of  Jesus  bom 

In  tones  of  sweetest  sound. 
That  was  to  him  a  time  of  joy ; 
But  I  hear  no  more  my  blooming  boy. 

Yes :  let  me  hope  that  I  shall  hear 

His  happy  voice  again, 
Among  redeemed  myriads,  where 

They  praise  the  Lamb  once  slain. 
Oh,  that  will  lie  an  endless  joy. 
To  find  in  heaven  my  blooming  boy ! 
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THE  LIYING  AND  THE  DSAD^-OK  THE  LOVE  OF  GOE 
THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD. 

BT  JAMS8  MOMTGOMEBT. 

Where  are  the  dead  f    In  heaven  or  hell, 
Their  disembodied  spirits  dwell ; 
Their  buried  forms  in  bonds  of  clay; 
Beserved  until  the  judgment  day. 

Who  are  the  dead  f    The  sons  of  time 
In  every  age,  and  state,  and  clime ; 
Benowned,  dishonoured,  or  forgot, 
The  place  that  knew  them  knows  them  not 

Where  are  the  living  t    On  the  ground 
Where  prayer  is  heard,  and  mercy  found ; 
Where,  in  the  period  of  a  span. 
The  mortal  miJ^es  th'  immortal  man. 

Who  are  the  living  f    They  whose  breath 
Draws  every  moment  nigh  to  death ; 
Of  bliss  or  woe  th'  eternal  heirs ! 
Oh  what  an  awful  choice  is  theirs ! 

Then  timely  warned  may  we  begin 
To  follow  Christ  and  flee  from  sin, 
Daily  grow  up  in  Him  our  Head, 
Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 


ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

Could  oceans,  rivers,  springs  and  lakes, 
All  that  the  name  of  water  takes 

Beneath  th'  expanded  skies, 
Be  turned  to  ink  of  blackest  hue. 
With  all  the  drops  of  falling  dew 

To  make  the  wonder  rise : — 

* 

A  book  as  large  could  we  suppose, 
Which  thinnest  paper  should  compose. 
As  the  whole  earthly  ball ; 
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Were  every  shrub  and  every  tree, 
And  every  blade  of  grass  we  see 
A  pen  to  write  wiUial : — 

Were  all  that  ever  lived  on  earth, 
Since  nature  first  received  her  birth, 

The  aptest  scribes,  to  place 
In  clearest  light  that  wondrous  love. 
Found  in  the  heart  of  God  above, 

T'wards  Adam's  sinful  race : — 

Were  each  Methuselah  in  age, 
And  every  moment  wrote  a  page 

They'd  all  be  tired  and  die : 
The  pens  would  every  one  wear  out. 
The  book  be  fill'd  within,  without. 

The  ink  be  drained  quite  dry : — 

But  then  to  show  thy  love,  0  then, 
Angels  above,  as  well  as  men. 

Archangels  too  wUl  fail ; 
Nay,  while  Eternity  shall  last-^ 
A  whole  Eternity  be  past 

Before  they've  told  the  tale. 


ORiaiNAL  HYMN, 

Vritten  for  the  Baptist  Sabbath  School^  Lockwoodj 

near  Htidder^eld, 

LoBD,  at  thy  feet  we  bow. 
For  we  would  thank  thee  now. 

And  praise  thy  name. 
Thou  hast  been  ever  near. 
To  guide  us  in  thy  fear. 
Safe  through  another  year. 

To  meet  again. 
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We  are  but  thoughtless  youth, 
Do  thou,  0  God  of  truth. 

Teach  us  to  pray. 
Thy  love  betimes  impart. 
Cleanse  thou  our  youthful  heart, 
And  may  we  ne'er  depart 

From  thine  own  way. 

Lowly  may  be  our  lot. 

But  from  thy  word  we're  taught 

Biches  are  thine. 
These  gifts  thou  wilt  bestow, 
And  make  us  all  to  know 
How  truly  rich  to  grow, 

By  grace  divine. 

Though  dark  may  be  our  way. 
Thy  word  doth  light  display. 

That  would  we  love ; 
And  by  its  light  would  go, 
Through  this  dark  vale  of  woe. 
From  this  vain  world  below 

To  that  above. 

Lord  with  us  ever  be. 
Help  us  to  live  to  thee, 

That  when  we  die 
We  may  by  Jesus'  blood 
Be  raised  to  thine  abode, 
And  ever  dwell  with  God 

In  worlds  on  high.  g,  a. 
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AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING. 

'REFEB  a  fine  eveDing  in  September  to  any  of  the 
ir.  It  may  be  that  as  1  am  in  the  autumn  of 
I  myself,  my  sympathies  may  be  more  in  accordance 
h  that  season  of  the  year.  I  know  I  did  not  tliink  so 
en  I  was  young.  Then  I  loved  spring  beat.  Because 
:ame  after  dull  cold  winter,  and  brought  flowers  and 
.Bsoms,  and  cuckoos  and  swallows,  and  bright  auns 
1  long  days,  with  plenty  of  time  for  play  and  pastime. 
But  now  I  love,  above  all  things,  to  walk  out  on  a 
m  evening  in  September,  especially  if  I  can  manage 
find  my  nay  through  the  fields  to  some  neighbouring 
age.     The  wheat  com  is  all  gathered  in  :    there  may 


AN  AUTUmrAL  SVENIBO. 


*  be  a  few  unripened  acres  yet  standing ;    but  generally 

the  harvest  is  boused.    And  then  my  heart  teaches  my 

lips  to  say,  ''  Thank  God  for  that !  *'    How  good  is  He 

thus  to  provide  for  our  sustenance  throughout  the  long 

and  dreary  and  unfruitful  months  of  winter.    Now  and 

then  I  overtake  a  company  of  gleaners  returning  from 

their  day's   toil.      There  is   die  mother,    worn  and 

weary,  with  a  large  bag-frill  of  ears  balanced  on  her 

head,  and  her  baby  in  her  arms.    Poor  creature  1  how 

hard  is  thy  task  of  toil ;  and  how  great  must  be  the 

wants  of  thy  family,  that  thou   shouldst   spend  this 

long  day  in  the  broUing  sun  to  pick  up  that  bag-ftdl  of 

ears,  which,  after  all,  are  not  worth  more  than  a  few 

pence.    Pulling  at  her  gown  behind,  hungry  and  tired, 

another  little  fellow  is  crying  for  something  to  eat; 

while  two  bigger  girls,  each  with  a  little  sheaf  of  ears 

tmder  her  arm,  are  satisfying  their  stppetities,  so  far  as 

they  can,  by  picking  the  ripest  blackberries  from  the 

heoge-row.    Children  of  poverty — ^how  little  do  some 

know  what  you  have  to  endure ! 

Passing  on,  I  reach  a  village.  The  lads  and  lasses 
who  have  done  their  day's  work  and  had  their  tea,  soon 
rested  after  their  toil,  &11  of  life  and  spirits,  are  all  oat 
in  the  street  or  on  the  green  for  play.  How  cheeifol 
and  happy  thej  seem.  How  loud  they  shout,  and  how 
joyously  tiiey  laugh.  Let  them  not  be  disturbed.  More 
happy  fax  are  they,  enjoying  their  rude  frolics  there, 
&an  many  a  child  of  riches,  bound  in  the  chains  of  cos- 
torn  to  a  stiff  and  starched  observance  of  farinonabld 

,  follies  and  {ormal&ti^^.  Hove  freedom,  and  would  hare 
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:  at  almost  any  priqe.  And  rather,  far,  would  I  go 
ae^ly  clad,  and  suffer  now  and  then  the  bitkags  of 
lUnger,  with  my  much  loved  freedom,  tihaa  be  did  in 
ilks,  and  fed  with  delicacies,  without  it 

Leaning  over  his  cottage-garden  gate,  stands  the 
ibourer,  gazing  on  the  scene,  stripped  to  his  shirt 
leeves,  and  without  his  h|it.  How  quiet  and  thought- 
ol  he  looks.  Depend  upon  it,  he  is  at  this  moment  a 
philosopher,  though  he  knows  it  not.  He  is  thinking 
bout  what  is  passing  before  him.  Perhaps  how  lie 
ilayed  there  when  he  was  a  lad — how  many  acenes  of 
lope  and  disappointment  he.  has  passed  thirough  since 
be|i — ^and  how  much  lighter  his  heart  would.be,  if  he 
opld  forget  all  the  cares  and  troubles  that  press  upon 
dm,  and  go  and  join  in  the  merry  sports  of  the  chil- 
tren  tihere.  If  I  could  whisper  in  his  ears,  I  would  tell 
lim  where  he  could  find  promises,  made  by  Onb  who 
Iways  keeps  his  word,  of  a  happier  land,  where  toil  and 
rouble  are  unlike  unknown. 

That  group  of  big  lads,  and  rough-looking  youths, 
ounging  about  the  blacksmith's  shop,  always  excite  my 
)ity,  whenever  I  pass  through  a  country  viUage.  They 
lave  been  out  in  fhe  fields  tdl  day,  and  having  had  their 
nippers,  they  have  now  satmtered  out  to  hear  any  news 
liat  may  be  afloat,  and  to  crack  their  rough  jokes  at 
)very  one  who  passes  by.  I  pity  them  I  What  a  vipant 
itare  they  give  as  you  pass  them ;  but  scarcely  have  you 
passed  before  ^ome  one  of  them  indulge^  his  Iqw  wit  at 
irour  expense,  iM^d  ihe.loud  laugh  of  the  whole  company 
i^^ctioi^  ihe  efploijL    And  tbis  is  nearly  their  eveiy-  I 
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day  employment — a  school  which  they  keep  tmoog 
themseWes,  in  which  to  learn  lessons  of  rudeness.  PM 
unhappy  lads! — schooling  and  books  have  much  to  do 
yet  for  such  as  you,  before  you  become  what  you  oagfat  to 
be  for  your  own  happiness  and  for  the  good  of  othen! 

Looking  round  to  lelieye  my  mind  fi:t)m  the  bordei 
of  such  thoughts,  my  eyes  fix  on  scenes  which  give  no 
pain — ^that  orchard,  witii  it  trees  laden  with  fruits,  oov 
in  all  the  beauty  and  glory  of  their  ripeness— whit  i 
loToly  scene!  Look  at  that  apple  tree!  See  how ib 
branches  bend  downward  with  Uieir  loads  of  froitr-ft 
emblem  of  the  good  man!  The  formal  professor rf, 
religion,  like  the  tall  poplar,  may  shoot  high  his  baii  j 
above  his  fellows,  but  he  bears  no  fruit:  the  iti 
christian,  like  that  apple  tree,  bears  fruit,  but  beiA 
with  humility  before  God  under  a  sense  of  his  owntf- 
worthiness. 

That  garden,  too,  before  the  door  of  that  humble  cot- 
tage—how  neatly  arranged.  See  that  woodbine  diinb' 
ing  the  white  wsdls,  and  that 

Lait  roM  of  summer  now  left  all  al(me^ 

Its  bloomins  companions  aU  fieided  and  gtme^ 

— and  that  noble  daliah,  unfolding  its  star-like  flo^ 
— and  a  bed  of  mignionette  must  be  there,  for  itsfi*' 
grance  is  passing  on  the  breeze. 

But,  hark!  is  not  that  melody ?-*yes:  Toieesinltf' 
mony  —  human  voices.      From  whence  come  tb«j 
There : — from  that  neat  humble  place  of  christo  ^ 
ship— one  of  those  buildings  which  christian  pietj ' 
seal  have  ei^c^Ad.  «1I  over  our  land,  in  which  the 
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nay  be  gathered  on  sabbath  and  week-day,  and 
Him  who 

**  Had  not  where  on  earth  to  lean  his  head.*' 

is  the  week-day  evenmg  service,  and  the 
T  has  come  on  his  errand  of  love,  and  they  are 

the  first  hymn.     The  service  will  be  short,  for 
:agers  must  retire  early  to  rest.    I  cannot  stay, 
[  pass  on  I  exclaim,  **  The  blessing  of  the  Lord 
1  you ! " 
•w  bend  my  steps  homeward,  for  the  sun  has 

set,  but  his  beams  reflected  on  the  few  bright 
in  the  horizon,  tell  me  that  he  has  gone  down 
clear  sky,  and  that  it  will  be  fair  weather  to- 
r.  And  again  I  thank  God  for  that,  for  every  fine 
ir  is  worth  thousands  of  pounds. 
[  must  hasten  on,  or  I  shall  be  benighted.     Not 

the  dark,  certainly,  it  is  too  fine  a  night  for 
lut  the  dews  are  beginning  to  fall,  and  I  shall  get 
my  feet  by  walking  over  the  meadows,  and  so  I 
lend  my  pace. 

how,  one  after  another,  the  stars  reveal  them- 
o  view.  But  does  it  not  grow  brighter  ?  Yes : 
md  behold  a  glorious  full  moon  is  rising  in  calm 
»nt  majesty,  and  shedding  its  rays  over  the  face 
ion,  and  my  heart  involuntarily  exclaims,  **  Oh 
ur  Lord,  how  wonderful  are  thy  works  in  all  the 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches. 

But  oh  I  that  brighter  world  aboVe, 

Where  lives  and  reigns  incarnate  love ; 
God's  onlj  Son  in  flesh  arrayed, 

For  man  a  bleeding  victim  made. 
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THB  QBBAT  BOOOH  DOi 

We  met  witb  the  foUowiog  singolar  d 
TolQine  bjr  a  Cuiadiau  missionttij,  who 
published  cerUim  recoUeelioiis  of  kis  ] 
laboon: — 

About  this  period  I  mat  to  attend  lb 

efiects  of  Mr.  M ,  a  respectable  fam 

died  at  one  of  my  out  settlements  a  few  m 
He  had  left  a  widow,  a  tcij  amiable  and 
and  three  children,  to  mooni  his  loss.  Tl 
thought  herself  unequal  to  the  mnutgmata 
£um  wUeb  b«i  husband  had  occupied. 


TBB  <aBEAT  BOUGH  DOG. 


«  cottage  in  tbe  village  where  I  lived,  and  was  now 
ig  everything  off,  except  a  little  fiimiture. 
ter  the  Mle  was  over  I  went  inta  the  house  to  see 
I  eoQgratalated  her  upon  the  plan  she  had 
ted,  and  remarked  that  she  would  be  much  more 
otflaJUe,  not  only  in  being  relieved  from  the  cares 
business  ^e  could  not  be  supposed  to  understand, 
na^feeHng  of  security,  which  in  her  unprotected 
,  in  that  lonely  house,  she  could  hardly  enjoy. 
Hi!  no,'*  she  said,  *^not  unprotected;  far  from  it. 
forget,**  she  continued,  with  a  mournful  smile, 
1 1  am  now  under  the  speciid  protecti<m  of  Him 
oafeth  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  I  feel 
>  confident  that  He  will  protect  us.** 
id  He  did  protect  them,  and  that  very  night  too,  in 
St  extraordinary  and  wonderful,  and,  I  may  add, 
Bidous  manner.  The  farm-house  was  a  solitary  one; 
\  was  not  another  within  half  a  mile  of  it.  That 
t  there  was  a  good  deai  of  money  in  the  house,  the 
)eds  of  the  sale.  The  mother  and  her  three  young 
ren,  and  a  maid  servant,  were  the  sole  inmates. 
r  had  retired  to  rest  some  time.  The  wind  was 
ing  fearfully^  and  shook  the  wooden  house  at  every 

tm 

US  kept  the  mother  awake ;  and  she  thought  she 
i,  in  tiae  pauses  of  the  tempest,  some  strange  and 
lual  noises,  seemingly  «t  the  back  of  the  house. 
le  eagerly  listening  to  catch  the  sound  again,  she 
startled  by  the  violent  barking  of  a  dog,  apparently 
room  in  the  front  «of  the  houso  immediately  be 
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neath  her  bed-chamber.     This  alarmed  her  still 
as  they  had  no  dog  of  their  own. 

She  immediately  rose,  and  going  to  her  maid*i 
awoke  her,  and  they  went  down  together.  Th 
peeped  into  the  room  where  they  had  heard  the 
was  moonlight,  at  least  partially  so,  for  the  Bi| 
cloudy ;  still  it  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  < 
although  but  faintly.  They  saw  an  immense  rou 
scratching  and  gnawing  furiously  at  the  door 
into  the  kitchen  whence  she  thought  the  noise  s 
heard  had  proceeded. 

She  requested  the  servant  to  open  the  door  wh 
dog  was  attacking  so  violently.  The  girl  was  i 
mined  and  resolute  creature,  devoid  of  fear,  and 
so  without  hesistation ;  when  the  dog  rushed  01 
the  widow  saw  through  the  open  door  two  men 
kitchen  window,  which  was  open.  The  men  ii 
retreated,  and  the  dog  leaped  through  the  windo 
them.  A  violent  scuffle  ensued,  and  it  was  c 
from  the  occasional  yelping  of  the  noble  animal, 
sometimes  had  the  worst  of  it 

The  noise  of  the  contest,  however,  gradually  n 

till  Mrs.  M could  hear  only  now  and  then 

and  distinct  bark.  The  robbers,  or  perhaps  mur 
had  taken  out  a  pane  of  glass,  which  had  enabled 
to  undo  the  fastening  of  the  window,  when,  but 
dog,  they  would  doubtless  have  accomplished  the 
pose. .  The  mistress  and  maid  got  a  light,  and  s 
the  window  as  well  as  they  could. 

They  then  dressed  themselves,  for  to  think  of 
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^  any  more  that  night  was  out  of  the  question.  They 
d  not,  however,  got  down  stairs  the  second  time  he- 
re they  heard  their  protector  scratching  at  the  outer 
or  for  admittance.  They  immediately  opened  it, 
len  he  came  in  wagging  his  tail,  and  fawning  upon 
ch  of  them  in  turn,  to  he  patted  and  praised  for 
3  prowess.  He  then  stretched  his  huge  hulk,  at  fall 
igth,  heside  the  warm  stove,  closed  his  eyes  and  went 
sleep. 

The  next  morning  they  gave  him  a  hreakfast  any  dog 
ght  have  envied;  after  which  nothing  could  induce 
n  to  prolong  his  visit  He  stood  whining  impatiently 
the  door  till  it  was  opened,  when  he  galloped  off  in  a 
sat  hurry,  and  they  never  saw  him  afterward. 
They  had  never  seen  the  dog  before,  nor  did  they 
er  know  to  whom  he  belonged.  It  was  a  very  singular 
cumstance,  and  they  could  only  suppose  that  he  came 
th  some  stranger  to  the  sale.  The  family  moved  the 
lowing  day  to  their  new  cottage  in  the  village ;  and 

len  my  wife  and  I  called  upon  them,  Mrs.  M re- 

inded  me  that,  when  I  last  saw  her,  she  had  told  me 
&t  they  were  not  unprotected. 


This  is  a  singular  narrative,  the  truth  of  which  we  do 
•t  question,  for  we  have  heard  of  similar  strange 
ings  done  by  strauge  dogs  in  our  country ;  especially 
one  which  guarded  the  late  celebrated  Bobert 
)wton,  from  two  men  who  waylaid  him  one  night, 
len  returning  in  the  dark  from  preaching  near  Man* 
ester. 
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GOING  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

SECOND  NOnOE. 

Sabbatb:  morning  came,  as  it  always  does,  with  its 
soothing  pleasing  influence.  After  break^t  I  took  mj 
yomsg  Mends  up  into  my  sleeping  room,  and  read  the 
scriptures  and  prayed  with  them.  We  then  walked 
quietly  up  to  Myrtle  Street  baptist  Chapel.  The  last  time 
I  was  in  that  place,  several  years  ago,  I  heard  the  late 
esteemed  Mr.  Lister,  the  pastor,  deliver  an  excellent  dis- 
course on  the  atonement  of  Christ.  The  place  was  then 
well  attended,  but  uotfhll.  Mr.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  a 
young  man  of  popular  tldents  and  great  energy,  has 
succeeded  in  filling  it.  That  morning  it  was^  quite  fall. 
But  one  thing  we  noticed  which  to  us  wad  remarkable 
— ^there  were  btit  few  sabbath-school  childrexi ! 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  new  Sailors'  Bethel, 
a  handsome  and  spacious  room  on  the  first-floor  near 
thid  docks.  On  the  pavement  near  the  door,  one  of  tbe 
agents,  with  a  handful  of  tracts,  was  inviting  passers-by 
to  "Walk  in.**  Our  friend,  Mr.  Buck,  the  sailors' 
minister,  had  an  engagement  in  Lancashire,  and  an  In- 
dependent minister  supplied  his  place.  The  sermon 
Was  evangelical,  but  we  thought  it  wanted  adaptation. 
Sailors  want  something  like  themselves  —  lively  and 
active.    A  didactic  style,  however  good,  dost  suit  them. 

On  Saturday  we  met  with  the  Bev.  J.  Smith,  mis- 
sionaiy  firom  Chitoura,  East  Indies,  who,  wi&  Mis.  S. 
and  family  and  Mrs.  New,  of  Birmingham,  were  also 
going  to  Melboum  in  Australia,  but  in  another  vessel— 
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the  "  Morning  Light*'  We  had  hoped  they  were  going 
out  VI  the  **  General  Windhauu"  I  should  have  much 
preferred  for  many  reasons  that  my  son  should  have 
gone  out  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Smith,  hut  it  was  now 
too  late  to  alter  the  arrangements.  Mr.  S.  was  to  preach 
his  last  sermon  in  Pembroke  Chapel  in  the  evening  of 
Lord*8-day,  and  we  went  to  hear  him.  The  sermon  was 
on  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  wants  of  the 
world)  and  he  talked  about  it  with  all  the  intelligence 
and  earnestness  of  an  experienced  and  warm-hearted 
missionary. 

Alter  the  service,  we  attended  and  took  part  in  a 
pfnyer  meeUng  in  the  lecture-room.  Mr.  Medley,  at 
whose  house  Mr.  S.  was  sojourning,  invitqd  us  to  accom- 
paay  him  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
M.  is  advanced  in  life,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  grandson  of 
a  former  greatly-esteemed  pastor  of  the  first  baptist 
church  in  Liverpool.  We  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  this 
christian  family.  When  we  returned  my  son  was  much 
affected.  He  had  heard  the  last  sermon  he  would  hear 
in  England,  and  joined  in  the  last  family  worship,  and 
these  things,  reminding  htm  of  home  and  all  its  life- 
long endearments,  were  almost  too  much  for  him.  It 
was  late  that  night  before  we  retired  to  rest 

But  Monday  morning  came  with  all  the  stir  aood 
bustle  of  busy  Liverpool.  Again  we  visited  the  vessel, 
and  now  found  that  great  progress  had  been  made  in 
fi(ting-up  the  cabins  and  getting  the  cargo  on  board ; 
but  she  would  not  get  out  of  the  dock  that  day.  On 
Tuesday  at  noon  we  might  expect  to  move. 
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After  breakfast  we  had  all  the  boxes  of  our  party  con- 
veyed to  the  dock,  and  saw  them  safe  on  boaixL.  They 
then  selected  their  cabins,  which  were  ticketed  "  En- 
gaged" with  their  names.  My  son,  and  hi£  com- 
panion, a  quiet  young  man,  whose  relatives  have  been 
long  known  to  us  as  pious  persons,  occupied  one  cabin. 
It  was  a  hot  day,  and  in  the  afternoon,  feeling  weary,  I 
laid  down  in  my  son's  berth  and  enjoyed  a  refireshing 
nap.  He  afterwards  said  he  should  remember  that  his 
father  had  the  first  sleep  there.  When  I  awoke  and 
looked  up  at  the  smooth  deal  boards  close  over  my 
head,  I  thought  I  would  leave  him  some  memoranda  of 
my  visit  that  he  could  not  help  seeing  every  morning 
when  he  awoke.  So  I  took  my  lead  pencil  and  wrote 
in  large  characters  several  suitable  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, and  the  first  lines  of  that  favourite  hymn, 

Jesas  t  lover  of  my  Bonl, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll. 
While  the  tempest  still  la  htgh. 

Hide  me,  0  my  Saviour,  hide, 
Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guid^ 
0  receive  my  soul  at  last  I 

Invited  by  one  of  the  active  agents  of  the  Sailors* 
Society,  I  engaged  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  Old 
Bethel  in  the  evening.  A  blue  flag  with  the  word 
"  Bethel  *'  inscribed  on  it,  and  other  emblems,  is  hong 
out  to  point  out  the  place,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  bell  is  tolled  to  remind  passers-by  of  the  service. 
After  the  address  an  American  captain  and  several 
others  engaged  in  earnest  prayer.     Observing  a  fine- 
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looking  youDg  African  I  went  up  to  him,  and  offering 
him  my  hand,  which  he  as  cordially  grasped,  I  said,  <*  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  here :  I  hope  you  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  I  do,"  he  said,  with  strong  em- 
phasis, **  and  have  done  for  several  years."  In  Liver- 
pool we  often  meet  with  African  sailors,  and  some  who, 
though  hlack  as  ehony,  are  dressed  in  the  style  and  dis- 
play the  manners  of  gentlemen.  They  all  seem  to 
know  that  in  this  country  they  are  free — free,  not  only 
as  regards  their  personal  liberty,  but  free  from  all  ex- 
clusion and  annoyance  on  account  of  the  colour  of  their 
skin. 

Most  of  the  passengers  were  now  on  board  the  vessel, 
but  as  she  was  one  day  behind  time,  the  agents  paid 
each  of  them — I  think  it  was  three  shillings — for  de- 
tention. Most  of  them  slept  quietly  on  board  that  night, 
but  some  foolish  young  fellows  went  into  the  town,  and 
spent  the  night  in  places  where  they  ought  not  to  have 
been,  and  came  back  next  morning  with  stupid  heads 
and  lighter  pockets.  I  could  not  help  thinking — How 
foolish  and  reckless  are  some  young  men !  Here  they 
are,  about  to  leave  their  native  land,  and  embark  on  a 
long,  and  it  may  be,  a  perilous  voyage,  and  just  at  the 
time  when  one  would  expect  them  to  be  thoughtful,  they 
are  trying  to  drown  all  reflection  in  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion !  But  such  is  poor  human  nature  when  left  to  its 
own  natural  inclinations  I  felt  thankful  that  my  son 
and  his  cabin  companion  manifested  a  more  thoughtful 
and  becoming  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.    They  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
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were  leaving  all  that  they  had  long  held  dei 
'  goingv  like  &e  father  of  the  patriarchs,  they  ki: 
whither. 

One  more  chapter  will  suffice  to  tell  the  rest. 


LONGING  FOR  HOMIT. 

Beautiful  were  the  swa*^  last  rays,. 

While  beneath  the  cceaD  declining  I 
And  the  fanciful  doods  around  his  bed» 

A  wreath  of  glory  were  twining. 

And  the  distant  sail  in  the  ofllng  wide,. 

Her  homeward  course  was  pursuing  ; 
While  the  tear  of  joy,  at  his  nearing  home. 

The  seaman's  cheek  was  bedewing. 

For  he  thought  with  delight,  that  his  children  cfei 
His  knees  would  be  soon  embracing ; 

And  the  wife  of  his  bosom  his  heart  would  cheer. 
While  the  dangers  past  he  was  tracing. 

And  how,  in  his  cottage  with  bended  knees. 

Their  God  they  would  be  adoring ; 
Who  had  kept  hiim  amidst  the  stormy  seas,, 

And  smoothed  his  path  for  returning. 

And  the  song  of  praise  to  the  Lord  of  All,. 

Seemed  already  to  heayen  ascending ; 
And  pleasures  the  world  could  neyer  give. 

The  mariner's  toils  were  ending ! 

But  the  shadows  of  night  around  him  spread — - 

While  he  to  his  hammock  retiring. 
Lamented,  though  swiftly  the  vessel  sped, 

'Twas  so  slow  to  his  heart's  desiring. 

Just  so  in  the  perilous  voyage  of  life. 
The  christian  looks  forward  desiring 

That  rest  which  remains,  after  peril  and  slidf^ 
For  all  who  pursue  it  untiring. 
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MY   FIEST   TRIP   BY  RAILWAY. 

L  OBBAT  and  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in 
ravelling  witliui  the  recollection  of  m&nj  now  living ! 
'.  have  told  you  something  about  this  in  "My  Fiist 
rouniey  on  a  Stage  Coach." 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  railway  was  mads  from 
he  town  in  which  I  live  to  some  coal  mines  about 
welve  miles  off.  On  the  toommg  the  line  was  to  be 
ipened,  what  crowds  of  people  were  assembled  to  see 
he  strange  aight  I  I  took  my  little  folks,  and  erand- 
ather,  who  was  visiting  uh  tos  the  last  time  in  hia  life, 
vent  with  us.  We  took  our  Stand  in  a  green  field  about 
I  mile  from  the  town,  and  alter  watting  some  time,  we 
cnew  by  the  shouts  of  the  people  that  the  trun  was 
»ming.  And  on  it  came.  The  engine  pufBng  and 
ilowing  like  some  great  living  animal,  dragging  i^r  it 
I  long  train  of  carriages  filled  with  people.  What  a 
light  I    It  moved  slowly  for  fear  of  accidents,  for  the 
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whole  thing  was  new,  and  some  people  crowded  too 
near  the  lines.  On  it  went,  and  plunged  into  the  dense 
darkness  of  a  tunnel  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  bat 
soon  emerged  again  into  the  bright  sunshine,  among 
green  fields,  and  running  brooks,  and  smiling  cottages. 
It  was  well  that  they  all  arrived  at  the  end  of  their 
joiumey  in  safety,  and  returned  without  any  accident. 

My  children  were  filled  with  wonder  and  delight,  and 
their  grandfather  could  not  repress  his  surprise  and 
astonishment.  Ah,  thought  I,  its  all  up  with  wagons, 
and  vans,  and  stage  coaches  now  I  These  machines  will 
do  the  work  of  all,  with  a  great  saving  of  labour,  and 
expense,  and  time  We  went  home  again,  and  presently 
one  of  Pickford's  vans,  drawn  by  four  stout  horses,  came 
slowly  trotting  up  the  street,  sweating  and  tugging,  and 
nearly  worn  out  with  dragging  their  heavy  load  over  the 
hills  between  this  and  a  town  eleven  miles  distant  I 
could  not  help  feeling  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  such 
labour  being  performed  in  future  without  so  much  animal 
suffering  and  exhaustion 

A  few  days  after  we  went,  father,  mother,  children, 
and  grandfather,  a  trip  of  nine  miles  on  this  line.  We 
felt  a  little  anxious  and  fearful  at  starting,  especiallj 
when  we  entered  that  dismal  tunnel,  for  directly  all  was 
pitchy  darkness — I  had  nearly  said  I  never  saw  such 
darkness,  but  I  never  knew  so  well  before  the  meaning 
of  those  words  ''darkness  which  might  be  felt.**  We 
might  as  well  have  been  stone  blind,  for  nothing  at  all 
could  we  see,  not  even  our  hands  if  we  held  them  close 
to  our  eyes.    We  were  not  deprived  of  our  other  senses, 
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hut  they  were  sadly  annoyed.  It  was  a  narrow,  low 
tunnel,  only  made  for  one  line,  and  the  noise  of  the 
engine  and  the  carriagea  as  they  rolled  along  was  awfiil, 
RDd  the  Bmoke  from  the  fUnnel  of  the  engine  filled  all 
our  carriages.  Altogether 
our  situation  was  anything 
but  agreeable,  nay,  it  was 
more  disagreeable  than  any 
in  which  we  had  ever  been, 
and  we  could  almost  have 
fancied  that  we  had  suddenly 
entered  the  infernal  regions. 
For  beside  the  unpleasant 
>  sensations  arising  from  dark- 
..  ,  V  ,w'  ness,  noise,  and  smoke,  there 
i'^vi^^*  WBS  the  convic^on  that  we 
we  were  utterly  helpless,  and 
should  the  tunnel  fall  in  we  should  all  be  inevitably 
crushed  to  atoms  I 

For  five  long  minutes,  for  they  seemed  like  so  many 
bonra,  did  we  endure  these  torturing  fears,  when,  as 
suddenly  as  we  entered  the  darkness  did  we  enter  again 
into  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  never,  in  our  estimation, 
did  the  heavens  look  so  bright,  or  the  earth  so  lovely. 

We  arrived  at  oar  destination  in  safety,  and  taking 
our  provisions,  we  encamped  on  the  green  grass,  and 
partook  of  a  hearty  repast,  which  we  enjoyed  with  more 
satisfaction  when  we  refiected  on  the  dangers  we  sup- 
posed we  had  escaped.  Heaven's  own  brightness  was 
now   above   us,   and  earth's  beauties  around  nsi    the 
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songs  of  birds  charmed  our  ears,  and  the  smell  of  sweet 
flowers  refreshed  us.  What  a  change  from  the  darlmesSi 
noise,  and  stench  of  that  awful  tunnel ! 

We  now  wandered  about  for  several  hours,  and  calling 
on  an  old  friend  at  a  farm-house  in  the  adjoining  village, 
we  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  pressing  invitation 
to  take  an  early  cup  of  tea,  which  we  were  not  unwilling 
to  accept ;  and  all  of  us,  from  the  youngest  up  to  the 
oldest,  enjoyed  its  accompaniments  of  home-made  bread, 
and  sweet  butter,  and  real  cream  amazingly. 

We  mustered  all  our  courage  to  meet  the  dangers  of 
our  homeward  journey,  and  I  believe  we  should  have 
had  but  few  fears,  had  not  that  dreadful  tunnel  stood  in 
the  way,  like  some  black  monster  with  open  mouth  ready 
to  swallow  us  up.  On  into  its  jaws  we  went,  and  there 
we  were,  stuck  fast  in  its  throat !  for  we  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  we  were  brought  to  a  dead  stand.  Our 
steam  was  exhausted.  Many  were  alarmed — some 
screamed,  others  shouted,,  and  there  was  much  confd- 
sion.  Now,  however,  when  there  seemed  to  be  some 
real  interruption,,  I  felt  less  fearful  and  more  courageous. 
I  entreated  all  around  me  to  sit  still  and  he  calm,  to  saj 
nothing,  and  wait  quietly.  There  had  been  bo  ooncos- 
sion,  and  I  felt  persuaded  we  should  soon  move  on  again ; 
and  so  we  did,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  arrived  at  the  ter- 
minus. I  have  journeyed  many  thousands  of  miles  bj 
rails  since  then,  and  have  often  snuled  at  the  exploit  we 
all  thought  we  had  performed  by  our  twenty  miles  trip. 
But  our  feelings  and  our  fears  were  only  natural  under 
the  circumstances. 
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iNO  noticed  the  narratiye  mentioned  at  pages  941  and  242  of 
nfiint  children  pushed  off  to  sea  in  a  boat,  I  have  sent  you  the 
iwing  versification  of  that  affecting  incident. 
eicester,  T.  G. 

The  sun  in  the  heavens  was  high, 

And  shone  with  a  glittering  ray. 
And  mirrored  its  orb  on  the  restless  sea, 

Which  basking  beneath  it  lay ; 
When  a  troop  of  laughing  boys  went  forth 

On  the  sandy  shore  to  play. 

They  gather'd  the  beantifal  shells 

That  were  scattered  the  sea-beach  o*er. 
And  watched  the  quivering' rays  of  the  sun. 

And  listened  the  Wild  Whid's  roar; 
Or  chased  each  other  in  frolicsome  sport 

Along  the  wave<washed  shore. 

At  length  they  xsame  to  a  place 

Where,  a  boat  was  moored  in  the  sand, 
And  to  float  it  on  the  swellhig  sea, 

They  hauled  it  from  the  strand ; 
Then  jumping  in  with  a  thoujgfhtless  leap, 

One  push'd  it  away  ftonk  the  land. 

Then  away  the  bark  was  caniod 

By  the  fastly  ebbing  tide. 
And  far  from  the  shore  where  oUce  they  played, 

On  tJie  bounding  billows  they  ride ; 
Yet,  dreading  the  doom  of  a  watery  tomb. 

For  help  sJoud  they  cried. 

But  the  tide  still  hurried  them  on» 

And  their  cries  were  all  in  vain ; 
Though  fiU'd  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  death, 

They  shouted  again  and  again ; 
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For  their  voices  were  lost  in  the  howling  wind. 
Or  drowned  in  the  dashing  main. 

On,  on,  the  young  voyagers  float, 

Swift  o'er  the  surge  Uiey  move, 
Till  the  last  faint  sight  of  land  is  gone — 

Of  the  land  they  dearly  love ; 
And  nothing  hut  water  is  seen  below, 

And  nothing  hut  sky  above. 

Oh,  then  their  souls  were  appalled. 

And  their  blood  ran  cold  with  fear, 
For  they  thought  they  should  never  see  home  again. 

Or  their  father  or  mother  dear; 
And  their  sorrowing  sisters  would  shed  in  vain 

For  them  the  trickling  tear. 

And  when  the  bright  sun  had  gone  down, 

And  darkness  o'er-canopied  all ; 
When  night  spread  over  llie  gloomy  waves 

His  sable-shadowing  pall. 
Again,  o'er  the  ocean's  solitude, 

For  help  aloud  they  call. 

But  soon  the  dark  clouds  roll  off, 

And  over  the  dancing  foam 
The  silvery  beams  of  the  placid  moon 

In  silent  splendour  come ; 
And  the  children,  entranced  with  the  faiiy-like  scene, 

Fall  asleep  and  dream  of  home. 

But  their  homes  were  then  ftdl  of  woe» 

For  their  desolate  parents  there 
Were  tossing  about  on  the  sleepless  couch 

In  agony  and  despair. 
As  they  fancied  they  heard  the  drowning  shrieks 

Of  their  children  rend  the  air. 

They  had  missed  them  ere  the  day  closed. 
And  had  trac^  them  down  by  tiie  «ea, 
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Till  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  hoat  had  lain, 

When  no  farther  track  could  they  see ; 
Then  they  knew  they  had  launched  in  the  little  bark, 

And  feared  what  their  fate  would  be. 

So  they  sent  but  vessels  in  haste 

To  search  for  the  boat  and  its  crew ; 
But  they  searched  in  vain,  for  they  found  them  not, 

And  yet  as  homeward  they  flew. 
Shrill  screams  of  despair  oft  pierced  the  night  air. 

And  shadows  crossed  their  view. 

Mom  came,  and  while  on  the  beach 

Sweeping  with  anxious  eyes 
Tho  ocean's  plain,  in  the  offing  they  see 

A  vessel  slowly  rise ; 
And  as  it  neared  they  discovered  a  boat 

Behind  it  towed  as  a  prize. 

And  coming  at  length  within  hail, 

Impatient  and  breathless  they  grow, 
For  they  think  the  boat  empty,  and  ask  aloud 

Their  children's  fate  to  know; 
When  the  seaman  answers  ''  all  safe  *  in  a  tone 

Which  made  their  spirits  glow. 

They  had  slept  till  the  blushing  mom 

Just  crimsoned  the  eastern  sky. 
When  the  fisherman's  voice  their  dreams  dispell'd. 

As  his  vessel  was  sailing  by» 
Into  which  they  were  taken,  while  gratitude 

Beamed  in  each  sparkling  eye. 

Then  the  parents  wept  for  joy. 

And  knelt  on  the  sea-worn  sod. 
While  a  veteran  of  the  ocean  breathed 

A  heartfelt  prayer  to  God, 
Who  holds  the  winds  and  the  waves  in  his  hands, 

And  rules  them  with  his  nod.  T.  G; 
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"TO  OBEY  IS  BETTER  THAN  SACRIFICE." 

**'NLj  tool  the  untried  seas  would  dare. 
Or  Bondii  of  every  waymark  bare. 
Should  bat  thy  ydce  distinctly  say, 
*  Qo  tor  ward,  sool ;  there  lies  thy  way.*** 

"Yes;  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice/'  said  Anne 
Melvil.  "  But  what  of  him  who  knew  his  Lord*s  will 
and  yet  did  it  not?    Oh,  Alice,  think  of  that !  " 

Alice  did  think,  but  the  result  was  only, — "  You  are 
too  serious  in  this  matter,  Anne ;  what  right  have  you 
to  judge  me  ?  " 

"None,  none  whatever,"  returned  her  companion 
with  a  disarming  gentleness  that  brought  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  Alice ;  "  But  if  we  speak  of  these  things,  let 
each  speak  the  truth.  Let  me  not  sacrifice  my  con- 
science on  the  altar  of  our  friendship.** 

"  There  is  no  need,**  said  Alice.  "  But  at  the  same 
time  do  not,  oh,  do  not,  if  you  love  me,  hint  that  I  am 
amongst  those  who  knowingly  and  obstinately  disobey 
their  God.*' 

The  eyes  that  met  her  own  were  fuU  of  tears.  "  My 
dear  firiend,**  said  Anne,  "  my  words  were  but  the  result 
of  your  own  confession,  when,  stating  that  you  believed 
Christ's  law  of  baptism  to  relate  to  the  immersion  of 
believers,  you  yet  acknowledged  that  you  bad  no  wish, 
and  no  intention,  thus  to  make  your  own  profession." 

Alice  replied  with  warmth,  yet  without  her  former 
impatience,  "  I  have  my  reasons,  Anne ;  and  they  suf- 
fice to  satisfy  my  conscience.** 

"  And  may  I  hear  them  ?  *' 
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"  Yes." 

They  sat  down  on  a  bank  beside  the  brook,  for  it  was 
aultry  autumn  weather,  and  the  shelter  of  the  orchard 
which  almost  surrounded  the  rural  home  of  Alice  was 
grateful  to  them  both. 

"  In  the  first  place,  dear  Anne,  I  give  my  faintest 
objection.     The  thing  is  unladylike.'* 

"  Pshaw,"  said  Anne,  involuntarily. 

"  No,  it  is  not  *  pshaw  M  "  retorted  Alice  with  dignity; 
"  and  least  of  all  did  I  expect  you,  Anne,  to  think  it  a 
light  thing  to  be  unladylike  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  her  friend,  more  quietly;  **  it  is, 
indeed,  important  to  be  ladylike.  The  question  is, 
would  your  baptism,  by  which,  of  course,  I  mean 
dipping,  if  properly  conducted,  he  unladylike  ?  " 

'*  I  say.  Yes." 

"  And  I  say,  No ;  for  I  have  seen  a  baptism ;  and  al- 
though my  sense  of  propriety  is,  I  believe,  as  strong  as 
that  of  any  yoiing  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  I  never  once, 
in  all  that  solemn  service,  dreamed  of  the  feeling  which 
you  now  express.  Tell  me,  my  Alice,  had  it  been  your 
privilege  to  live  when  Christ  walked  on  the  earth, 
and  had  He,  standing  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan, 
commanded  you  to  plunge  into  its  stream,  would  you 
have  regarded  obedience  as  '  unladylike  *  then  ?  " 

Alice  hesitated.  ''But  His  presence  would  have 
nerved  me  for  anything — " 

"  And  it  would  have  been  un —  " 

"  Hush,  Anne !  No,  no.  But  still,  in  our  day  a  public 
immersion  is  regarded  by  many  superior  people—  " 
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"  By  which  you  mean  God-serving  people  ?  ** 

"  Not  exactly — people  of  rank  and  sensibility —  " 

"  People  who  go  bare-shouldered  and  bare-armed  to 
balls  and  operas,  and  who  encourage  dancers  to  clothe 
themselves  still  less  ?  Of  course  they  are  good  judges 
of  propriety." 

"  You  are  severe  upon  them/'  said  Alice,  blushing. 

*'  I  hope  not,  my  dear,  I  esteem  many  of  them,  and 
only  wish  they  had  all  been  better  taught.  But  do  not  ask 
me  to  accept  them  as  my  guides.  No,  Alice,  it  cannot 
be  unbecoming  a  christian  lady  to  obey  her  Lord's  com- 
mands ! " 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Alice,  "  at  least  it  is  dangerous. 
One's  health  is  surely  risked —  " 

"  Is  it  ? "  asked  Anne,  with  a  smile  that  was  half- 
reproving.  "  Then  why  does  *  one '  resolve  to  have  a 
bath  every  morning  < because  it  is  so  invigorating'?" 

**  I  cannot  argue  with  you,  but  surely  old  people  and 
sick  people  cannot  endure  it !  " 

"  Old  people  and  sick  people  are  very  different  to 
Alice  Nelson.  T&ank  God,  dear  friend,  that  you  are 
not  amongst  the  suffering  ones  who  can  only  obey  in 
spirit  such  commands  of  Christ;  and  remember  that 
even  the  old  and  sick  must  be  willing  to  obey,  before 
they  can  anticipate  the  '  Well  done,  good  and  fButhful 
servant ' ! " 

Alice  mused,  longing  to  resist,  yet  puzzled  to  find  an 
answer,  and  at  last,  in  tones  less  positive,  "  Then  I  will 
come  to  my  most  important  thought.  Baptism  is  not 
essential  to  my  salvation." 
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"  Neither,  in  your  sense,  is  speaking  the  truth !  " 

"  Oh,  Anne !  " 

**  Ah,  you  may  indeed  look  grave,"  said  Anne,  "  but  I 
repeat  that  it  is  possible  for  a  christian  man  or  woman  to 
say,  '  I  may  tell  this  lie ;  for,  since  I  am  saved  only  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  truth-speaking  cannot  be  essentiid 
to  my  salvation.** 

*'  But  that  would  be  vile  indeed !  ** 

"And,  so  I  say.** 

**  But  Anne,  it  is  a  different  thing — ** 

"  How  so  ?  The  voice  that  says  to  us,  *  Lie  not,*  says 
also,  *  Believe  and  be  baptized.*    Is  not  th&t  clear?  ** 

Alice  was  full  of  emotion,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

There  was  a  long  but  not  a  painful  silence.  '*  Dear 
Anne,'*  said  Alice,  breaking  it  at  last,  **  I  will  obey ! 
Only  go  with  me  to  the  thrbne  of  grace,  for  without  help 
Drom  God  I  can  do  nothing.** 

They  went  together,  and  the  King  of  heaven,  accord- 
ing to  His  promise,  met  them  as  they  sought  Him. 
Then  a  sweet  peace  came  over  Alice  Nelson,  and 
stronger  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  sprung  up  within 
her ;  till,  turning  to  her  friend  with  smiles  of  joy,  she 
said,  '*  I  am  almost  too  happy  for  this  world.  If  this 
should  last,  Anne,  I  shall  believe  that  heaven  is  come 
down  to  me.**  "It  is,  it  is,**  said  Anne,  with  holy 
fervour,  "  for,  'If  a  man  love  me  he  vnll  keep  my  words; 
Euid  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  virill  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.*  ** 

With  words  like  tiiese  they  wandered  home  together, 
for  Anne  was  for  a  time  the  guest  of  Alice,  and  never 
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had  they  been  so  truly  united  as  on  that  happy  evening, 
which  found  them  both  resolved  to  obey  i»  everything 
the  word  of  God. 

Two  months  went  by,  and  the  brooklet  in  the  orchud 
was  almost  choked  wit^  fallen  and  withered  leaves,  but 
Alice  was  not  there  to  heed  dieir  varied  tints,  nor  to 
arrest  them  as  they  slowly  floated  down  into  the  valley. 
It  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  the  stars  shone  down 
upon  the  farmstead  and  the  orchard  with  more  glory 
than  on  the  gay  streets  of  a  qrowded  city  thirly  miles 
away,  where  Alice  and  her  friend  walked  ^ide  by  aide. 

'*Do  you  remember  our  talk  beside  the  brook?" 
asked  ^ne,  as,  looking  up  into  the  quiet  sky,  she 
floated  in  imagination  back  to  that  calm  scene. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Alice,  smiling ;  "  npr  need  I  tell  you 
that  as  long  as  I  remember  the  profession  of  my  fiuth, 
the  proof  of  my  heart's  love,  which  I  make  here  this 
evening,  I  shall  be  utterly  unable  to  forget  that  scene 
beneath  the  trees.** 

Anne  pressed  her  hand,  and  they  went  in  together. 
Another  hour,  and  both,  in  voluntary  and  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  their  Lord,  had  been,  in  symbol, 
'*  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  ttie 
Father,  even  so  they  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.** 

And  Alice,  by  this  act  of  bowing  her  will  to  God,  and 
realising  that  His  smile  was  resting  on  her,  like  the 
baptized  of  Philip,  *'  went  <>n  her  way  rqjoicing.**  For, 
truly,  *'  To  obey  is  better  than  samflce,  and  to  hearkoi 
than  the.f^t  of  rams.** 
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TALKING    TO    MYSELF. 

BT  BEBNABD  BABTON. 

As  I  walked  by  myself,  I  talked  to  myself, 

And  myself  replied  to  me ; 
And  the  questions  myself  then  put  to  myself, 

With  their  answers,  I  give  to  thee. 

Fat  them  home  to  thyself,  and  if  onto  thyself, 
Their  responses  the  same  should  be ; 

O  look  well  to  thyself,  and  beware  of  thyself, 
Or  so  much  the  worse  for  thee. 

What  are  Biches  ?    Hoarded  treasures 

May,  indeed,  thy  coffers  fill ; 
Yet,  like  earth's  most  fleeting  pleasures. 

Leave  Uiee  poor  and  heartless  still. 

What  are  Pleasures  ?    When  afforded 

But  by  gauds  which  piass  away : 
Bead  their  fate  in  lives  recorded 

On  the  sea-sands  yesterday. 

What  is  Fashion  ?    Ask  of  Folly,  * 
She  her  worth  can  best  express; 

What  is  moping  Melancholy? 
Go  and  learn  of  Idleness. 

What  is  Truth  ?    Too  stem  a  preacher 
For  the  prosperous  and  the  gay ; 

But  a  safe  and  wholesome  teacher 
In  adversity's  dark  day. 

What  is  Friendship  ?    If  well  founded, 
Like  some  beacon's  heavenward  glow; 

If  on  false  pretensions  grounded, 
like  the  treach'rous  sands  below. 

What  is  Love  ?    If  earthly  only, 

like  a  meteor  of  the  night; 
Shining  but  to  leave  more  lonely, 

Hearts  that  hailed  its  transient  light. 
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But,  when  calm,  refined,  and  tender, 

Purified  from  passions  stain, 
like  the  moon,  in  gentle  splendour, 

Buling  o'er  Uie  peaceful  main. 

What  are  Hopes — but  gleams  of  brightness. 
Glancing  darkest  clouds  between  ? 

Or  foam-crested  waves,  whose  whiteness 
Gladdens  ocean's  darksome  green  ? 

What  are  fears  ?    Grim  phantoms,  throwing 
Shadows  o'er  the  pilgrim's  way ; 

Every  moment  darker  growling, 
If  we  yield  unto  ^heir  sway. 

What  is  Mirth  ?    A  flash  of  lightning, 

Followed  but  by  deeper  gloom : 
Patience  ?    More  than  sunshine,  bright'ning 

Sorrow's  path,  and  labour's  doom. 

What  is  Time  ?    A  river,  flowing 

To  Eternity's  vast  sea; 
Forward,  whither  all  are  going. 

On  its  bosom  bearing  &ee. 

What  is  Life?    A  bubble,  floating 

On  that  silent,  rapid  stream ; 
Few,  too  few  its  progress  noting, 

Till  it  bursts,  and  ends  the  dream. 

What  is  Death,  asunder  rending 

Every  tie  we  love  so  well  ? 
But  the  gate  to  life  unending, 

Joy  in  heaven !  or  woe  in  hell ! 

Can  these  truths,  by  repetition. 

Lose  their  magnitude  or  weight? 
Estimate  thy  own  condition, 

Ere  thou  pass  that  fearful  gate. 
Hast  thou  heard  them  oft  repeated  ? 

Much  may  still  be  left  to  do ; 
Be  not  by  profession  cheated ; 

Live — a*  if  tfum  feU  them  true  ! 
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THE  SLUICE  FLOOD-GATES. 

"  And  what 
there  that  can  he 
interesting  to  ns 
about  the  flood- 
gates?" perhaps 
Bome  of  my  young 
readers  may  say. 
Wait  awhile, 
,  andlwiUtellyoDt 
)  But  first  let  me 
that  every 
thing  which  any- 
body does  to  im- 
prove the  land  on 
which  we  live, 
\  and  make  it  grow 
more  food,  ought 
to  be  interesting 
dare  Bay  you  think  it  very  interesting  to  have 
to  eat  eveiy  day  but  you  would  thi^  it  very 
ing  if  you  had  nothmg. 
us  go  on  and  we  shall  see.  We  will  not  take 
ray.  We  will  stay  at  home  on  our  own  gn 
Id  England — though  we  may  take  you  01 
to  peep  at  another  country  before  we  have 
t  that  will  not  take  long,  for  we  can  travel  a 
in  a  little  time  now-a-days. 


THE  SLOCK  FLOOD-GATES. 


There  are  several  riyers  nmning  through  Tsrio 
parts  of  our  island,  not  so  wide,  or  deep,  or  long,  as  t 
great  rivers  of  the  American  continents,  bat,  fort 
size  of  our  island,  they  are  fine  rivers — the  Trent  esf 
ciallj,  for  width,  and  depth,  and  length,  through  : 
whole  course,  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  them  all. 

Now  let  as  take  the  course  of  the  Trent  firom  i 
three  springs  near  Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  from  which 
takes  its  rise,  to  its  "  £a11  **  into  the  Humber.  At  fint 
small  brook,  as  it  passes  on  it  receives  other  brool 
and  so  grows  into  a  stream,  and  then  into  a  small  ri?< 
On  its  way  it  receives  the  river  Dove  near  Burton,  ii 
the  Derwent  fifom  Derby,  and  the  Soar  from  Leieesti 
and  the  Leen  from  Nottingham,  beudes  numerous  ofli 
brooks  and  streams  all  along  its  conxBe.  The  iriac 
line  of  valley  through  which  it  passes  is  a  rich  pastorag 
feeding  thousands  of  catUe.  Sometimes,  when  the 
has  been  much  snow  and  a  nf\d  tiiaw,  Uie  river  on 
flows  its  banks  and  fills  the  whole  valley,  two  or  tfar 
miles  wide,  sweeping  all  before  it.  But  this  selda 
happens.  There  was  such  a  flood  when  the  writer  wi 
a  boy,  about  fifty  years  ago. 

Below  the  old  town  of  Oainsborough  down  to  tt 
Humber,  on  the  western  side  especially,  the  valk 
widens,  and  the  land  some  years  ago  vras  litUe  bettt 
than  an  Irish  bog.  But  high  banks  were  raised,  t 
keep  the  river  within  its  bed,  even  during  the  highei 
tides.  This  being  done,  deep  broad  outs  weie  muh 
extending  for  miles  into  the  eoimtry,  like  canslB ;  i 
the  mou^  next  the  river,  flood-gates  were  made,  set  it 
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tone-mason  work,  veiy  strong.  When  the  high  tides 
ame,  these  gates  were  opened,  and  the  tide-water, 
rhich  is  always  very  thick  and  muddy,  rolled  in,  until 
's  had  filled  the  cut  up  to  the  top  of  its  banks,  and  then 
lie  gates  were  closed  to  keep  it  in.  The  water  was 
lien  let  off  from  the  cut  all  over  the  land,  when  the 
lud  settled  to  the  bottom,  and  the  clear  water  at  the 
op  ran  off  again  when  the  tide  went  down. 

In  this  way,  after  many  years,  the  low  boggy  land 
ras  covered  with  a  rich  loamy  soil,  called  "  warp,"  and 
a  this  potatoes  were  set  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cres.  For  many  years  now  the  Tren^side  potatoes 
lave  been  regarded  as  the  finest  specimens  of  tiiat  use- 
ol  root  that  are  produced  in  England.  In  the  months 
f  September  and  October,  vessels  may  be  seen  along 
he  banks  of  the  river,  taking  into  their  spacious 
'  holds  "  wagon  load  after  wagon  load  of  potatoes,  for 
he  metropolis,  and  for  the  populous  districts  of  the 
^orth  of  England. 

Now  then,  my  young  reader,  there  is,  I  think  you 
rill  allow,  sometjiing  interesting  about  flood-gates, 
iad  you  been  living  near  the  Trent  when  this  great 
7ork  was  done,  and  had  you  helped  to  do  it,  you  would 
lave  thought  it  very  interesting  indeed. 

Now  for  a  peep,  only  a  peep,  at  another  country,  a 
01^;  way  off — I  mean  China.  As  we  fly  in  thought  on 
»ur  way  to  it,  we  may  look  down  on  Old  Egypt  and  its 
rlorious  river,  along  whose  banks  such  things  have  been 
lone  for  ages.  But  in  China  they  have  many  curious 
contrivances  for  preserving  and  letting  out  waters  to 
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irrigate  the  land  and  make  it  fruitful ;  evi 
of  mountains,  and  in  places  where  you 
nothing  could  be  made  to  grow.  Ohio 
Flowery  Land,"  and  well  it  may ;  for  H 
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every  ptoepeet  ploMOi^ 
And  only  man  Ib  Tile.** 

And  this  leads  me  to  think  of  thos 
happy  days — when  the  earth  will  not  oa 
crease  in  return  for  the  labour  of  man 
her  dark  places,  now  full  of  the  habitati 
shall  become  abodes  of  peace  and  love 
Divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  thos 
who  are  engaged  in  spreading  the  kn 
glorious  Gospel  in  the  world.  Hark  h< 
tells  of  those  days  that  are  coming.  *' ' 
and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the 
blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even 
singing :  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  hi 
the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon  : 
the  glory  of  ^e  Lord,  and  the  excellenc 
"  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be 
peace:  the  mountains  and  the  hills  sh 
before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  tn 
shall  clap  their  hands.  Listead  of  the  tl 
up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar 
the  myrtle  tree :  and  it  shall  be  to  the  L 
for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be 
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A  STOEMY  NIGHT. 

How  fearfully  the  storm  is  raging  without !  The  gusty 
wind  is  making  war  with  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and 
tearing  off  the  branches  of  the  sturdy  oak  and  the  aged 
elm,  which  have  withstood  its  blasts  for  many  a  long 
year.  Black  and  heavy  clouds  are  scudding  along 
the  moonless  and  starless  sky,  and  pouring  their  torrents 
of  mingled  rain  and  snow  upon  the  earth.  While  all 
within  is  bright,  and  warm,  and  cheerful,  all  without  is 
gloomy  and  desolate.  How  such  a  night  enhances  the 
comforts  of  home.  With  what  delightful  feelings  do  we 
turn  to  the  warm  hearth,  and  the  broad,  bright,  blazing 
fire.  With  what  a  oonsciousness  of  security  we  sit  there 
and  listen  to  the  howling  blast,  and  wintry  rain.  £ut 
while  we  are  grateful  to  the  God  of  heaven  for  surround- 
ing us  with  these  comforts,  let  us  not  be  so  selfish  as  to 
forget  those  who  are  necessarily  exposed  to  all  the  pelt- 
Lngs  of  the  pitiless  storm.  Let  us  think  of  the  thousands 
who  at  this  moment  may  be  sending  up  their  cries  to 
heaven  for  siiccour  and  refuge.  Let  us  think  of  those 
unhappy  ones  who,  in  the  frail  ship,  are  tossed  about 
on  the  wide  ocean — now  lifted  mountains  high  on  the 
foam-crested  billow,  and  anon  plunged  down  again  as 
into  the  heart  of  the  sea.  They,  perhaps,  thought  not 
of  God  in  the  hour  of  enjoyment  and  in  the  season  of 
calm ;  but  they  are  now  crying  unto  him  in  the  time  of 
their  need.  Let  us  pray  for  them,  not  only  that  God 
would  still  the  tempest  and  conduct  them  safe  to  their 
desired  haven,  but  also  that  he  would  teax;h  them  the 
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importance  of  having  Him  for  a  friend  who  is 
from  the  storm,  as  well  as  a  shadow  from  the  h( 
we  should  think  of  the  henighted  traveller,  jo 
alone,  with  no  fnendly  star  to  guide  him,  -and  i 
habitation  to  give  him  a  welcome ;  and  of 
homeless  wanderers,  who,  like  the  Son  of  BS 
not  where  to  laj  their  head.  We  should  pray 
too,  that  God  woold  open  the  hearts  of  the  aJ 
relieve  their  distress,  and  also  that  he  would  t 
with  the  bread  of  life,  and  prepare  them  for  a  b 
made  with  hands — eternal  in  the  heavens. 

There  U  a  nft  sad  downy  b«4, 

Ti8  fkir  «a  bretth  of  eyen — 
A  coach  for  weary  mortali  Hneid. 
Where  they  Bay  reet  the  meUag  ikem&. 

And  find  repoae  in  heaven. 

Such  a  night  as  this,  ^en,  should  teach  os  t( 
ffrateful  for  the  comforts  we  enjoy,  and  to  th 
deep  compassion  on  those  of  our  fellow-creat 
are  deprived  of  them.  And  should  it  not  als< 
us  of  that  better  land,  where  storms  and  tem 
things  unheard  of,  where  the  sea-beaten  mad 
the  toil-worn  pilgrim  may  find  repose  from  th 
ocean,  iand  the  waste  howling  wilderness  of  life 
they  may  sit,  safe  from  each  blast  that  blows 
count  all  their  dangers,  and  all  their  deliyeranc< 
delightful,  when  storms  are  raging  around  us, 
that  there  is  a  country  bevond  their  power,  an 
this  country  we  are  all  invited ! 

See  the  kind  angele  at  the  gates 

iDviUag  da  to  «eme ; 
T)i«re  Jeeii%  the  fi^vranner,  watts 
JMettCer.  To  '<«f3came'traTtiren  btime. 
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THE   ENGLISH   JAT. 

Tbib  beKotiful 
pioture  of  on« 
of  our  most 
beautiful  of 
English  biids, 
reminds  the 
wriCer  of  one 
of  hia  boyish 
ezploita,  now 
abov«  (0  long 
yean  ago;  and 
be  does  not 
mention  it  that 
boys  reading 
thu  may  go 
and  do  as  he 
did,  but  rather 
itioo,  them  against  doing  so  ;  for  he  got  nothing  by 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  oonscience  for  having 
wrong — and  that  is  alw^s  a  high  price  for  any  one 
;.  He  and  his  school-fellow  were  wandering  in 
oods  one  afternoon  in  May  1808,  when  they  dis- 
id  a  Jay's  nest  They  would  not  have  found  it  had 
le  old  bird,  on  their  approaching,  flown  down  from 
ee  and  set  up  a  loud  cty,  and  fluttered  around  them 
freatly  alarmed.  "  Bill,  there  ia  a  nest  here,"  sud 
his  oompanion,  "  will  you  climb  ?"  "  No,  you  may," 
I,  if  I  do — no  fiharea — they  are  mme !"    8a  up  he 
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went — not  minding  how  he  greened  his  corduroys  with 
swarming  the  bare  trunk — and  brought  down  four  fim 
young  jays,  nearly  feathered,  which  he  bore  home  is 
triumph  bareheaded,  having  made  a  nest  of  his  hat  for 
the  birds.  And  as  one  boy  after  another  peeped  at!  | 
them  as  he  passed  down  the  street,  many  were  the  eon- 
gratulations  he  received  on  his  achievement  "  You  will 
get  sixpence  a  piece  for  them,"  said  one.  And  verily, 
after  feeding  and  watching  them  several  days,  he  did  get 
sixpence  for  one  of  them ;  and  so  important  did  he  con- 
sider the  transaction,  that  he  made  a  little  day-book 
and  entered — 

Mr.  J.  T .  I 

I  Jay JBO    Os.    6d.  ' 

But  he  never  sold  another;  for  the  rest  died  to  hisj 
sorrow  in  a  few  weeks.  But  his  thoughts  about  whit 
he  had  done  did  not  die  with  them.  He  had  often  in 
his  ears  the  screams  of  the  mother-bird  when  she  saw 
him  bearing  away  her  young  brood  in  his  hat,  and  be 
could  not  help  thinking,  even  before  they  did  die,  that 
he  had  better  have  left  them  for  the  old  birds  to  rear, 
and  then  they  would  have  grown  up  to  be  fine  and  besa- 
tiful  birds,  flying  about  the  woods,  and  showing  their 
rich  plumage  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  chattering  of 
the  joys  of  liberty  among  their  fellows. 

Of  British  birds  the  Jay  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  i 
On  his  forehead  is  a  tuft  of  white  feathers  streaked  with  \ 
black,  which  he  can  erect  at  will,  and  the  motions  of 
which  are  indicative  of  his  feelings.    His  back  and  breast , 
are  of  a  delicate  cinnamon  colour,  and  his  wings  are  - 
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uUy  chequered  with  hlack,  white,  and  blue.  His 
8  harsh,  grating,  and  tmpleasant  Upon  seeing 
>rtsman,  he  gives,  by  his  cries,  the  alarm  of  danger, 
ereby  defeats  his  aim.  The  Jay  builds  in  woods, 
akes  an  artless  nest  of  sticks,  fibres,  and  tender 
the  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs  of  a  grayish  ash 
mixed  with  green,  and  faintly  spotted  with  brown. 
)  the  magpie  the  Jay  is  talkative  and  ready  to 
i  sounds.  One  of  them  has  been  known  to  mimic 
3tly  the  noise  made  by  the  action  of  a  saw,  as  to 
passengers  to  believe  that  a  carpenter  was  at 
n  the  house.  Another  had  learned,  when  cattle 
x;hed,  to  set  a  cur  dog  on  them,  by  whistling  and 
;  him  by  name.  The  poor  Jay,  however,  at  last 
early  for  his  mischievous  tricks.  Having  set  the 
>on  a  cow  which  was  big  with  calf,  the  cow  was 
hurt;  he  was  then  complained  of  as  a  nuisance, 
s  owner  was  obliged  to  destroy  him. 
ummer  they  are  very  injurious  to  gardens,  devour- 
Bat  quantities  of  peas,  adroiUy  opening  the  pods, 
so  cherries :  in  autumn,  they  feed  on  acorns,  but 
re  also  said  to  prey  upon  small  birds. 


GOING  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

OOICPLETED. 

an  early  hour  on  Tuesday  morning  all  were  busy 
I  vessel,  completing  the  stowage  of  her  cargo, 
:  in  provisions,  and  making  the  &al  arrangements 
a  berths  of  the  passengers,  who  were  now  all  on 
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board,  stowing  awaj  their  boxes  in  their  respective 
cabins,  and  providing  for  their  own  ccmyenience  as  &r 
as  they  were  able. 

It  would  be  high  tide,  they  said,  at  noon,  and  we 
should  then  go  6ut  of  the  dock ;  and  so  it  was,  for  it 
twelve  o'clock  they  began  to  clear  the  yessel  from  her 
moorings,  and  let  her  swing  clear  in  the  dock ;  but  how 
she  was  to  be  got  round,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  gates 
of  the  swing-bridge,  did  not  appear  clear  to  some  of  the 
passengers,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  how 
cleverly  sailors  can  manage  such  matters.  But  we 
passed  out,  gently  and  safely,  into  the  outer  harbour, 
and  presently  a  steam  tug  was  seen  coming  into  the 
harbour  to  fetch  us  out.  This  was  soon  done,  by 
attaching  a  strong  rope  from  the  tug  to  our  ship.  Out 
we  went  into  the  wide  river,  the  tug  towing  as  along 
down  the  stream  for  about  a  mile,  when  we  cast  anchor, 
and  the  tug  left  us. 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  sort  of 
a  party  were  going  out  to  the  other  side  of  the  world 
together.  As  usual,  in  such  cases,  there  was  a  curious 
mixture — they  were  chiefly  English  and  Scotch,  but 
there  were  several  whole  families  of  foreigners,  we  were 
told,  from  Prussia.  These  latter  seemed  to  be  of  the 
class  of  small  farmers.  One  family  appeared  to  consist 
of  father  and  mother,  and  several  boys  and  girls,  with 
their  grandmother  too.  The  men  sat  smoking  their 
short  pipes,  looking  on  at  what  was  doing  in  grave 
silence.  I  wished  I  could  have  talked  with  them,  but 
that  sad  confusion  of  speech  which  first  took  place  at 
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Babel,  and  has  bothered  the  world  ever  smce,  prevented 
me  from  sajing  a  word. 

And,  as  usual,  among  our  o?m  countrymen,  there 
were  a  few  '*  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.**  One  young 
man,  apparently  a  farmer's  son,  from  Worcestershire, 
waa  very  rough  and  noisy.  I  marked  him,  and,  when 
he  became  more  quiet,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  talking 
with  him.  He  confessed  that  he  had  lost  most  of  his 
property  in  ''sprees"  and  gambling;  and  had  only 
saved  enough  from  the  wreck  to  pay  for  his  passive  to 
the  land  of  gold,  where  he  hoped  to  retrieve  his  lost  for 
tunes.  I  gave  him  some  good  advice  both  for  this 
world  and  the  next,  to  which  he  listened  with  respect 
and  attention,  and  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  he  con- 
ducted himself  more  soberly  and  thoughtfully  during 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  Another  of  his  class,  and  a 
little  older,  was  half  drunk,  and  silly,  of  course.  He 
would  have  a  boat  to  row  about  the  river — ^for  they  very 
wisely  and  properly  would  not  now  allow  any  of  the  pas- 
sengers to  go  on  shore.  So  he  foolishly  gave  the  boatmen 
half-a-crown  to  row  him  to  one  vessel,  and  five  shillings 
to  row  him  to  another!  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  words  of  the  poet — 
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Slumld  put  ftB  enemy  into  tbeir  nofttfai 
To  steal  akw%f  their  breinet " 

I  should  have  been  unhappy  if  there  had  been  many  of 
this  class,  but  nearly  all  the  rest  appeared  to  conduct 
themselves  with  a  propriety  becominj^  thetr  important 
adventure.    A  few  of  them,  I  hope,  were  christians ;  and 
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I  did  what  I  could  in  advising  them  to  get  together, 
especially  on  the  Lord*8-day,  for  reading  the  Bible,  and 
conversation,  and  prayer. 

There  was  on  board  a  young  woman,  with  a  small 
box  or  two,  who  had  a  brother  out  in  Australia,  and  she 
wished  to  go  to  him,  but  had  not  been  able  to  ruse 
more  than  about  half  the  passage  money.  I  stood  by  as 
she  presented  a  written  paper,  stating  her  case,  to 
Captain  Wilson.  He  read  it  carefully,  and  then  gave  it 
back  into  her  hands  without  any  remark.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  she  went  or  not,  for  I  could  not  but 
notice  how  anxiously  she  watched  the  captain  as  he 
read  her  paper. 

Up  to  this  time  the  vessel  had  been  noanaged  by  men 
from  the  dock,  but  now  the  sailors  who  were  to  com- 
pose her  crew  came  on  board.  It  appears  that  these 
vessels  are  under  the  inspection  of  Government,  whose 
agents  at  Liverpool  see  that  they  are  sea-worthy,  aad 
properly  supplied  with  provisions,  as  well  as  a  compe- 
tent captain,  surgeon,  mates,  and  crew.  A  young  man 
— a  clerk  from  the  Government  office,  had  these  sailors 
before  him  on  deck.  He  called  over  their  names,  to 
which  each  man  or  boy  answered.  For  some  were  men 
in  years,  whose  experience  is  often  useful,  and  some 
were  nimble  handy  lads.  They  were  all  clean  and 
dressed  in  their  best ;  one,  who  looked  like  a  foreigner, 
was  a  sort  of  sailor-dandy,  he  was  so  prim  and  smart 
This  arrangement  is  excellent,  for  thus  a  record  of  every 
sailor  who  went  out  with  the  vessel  is  kept. 

The  time  now  drew  near  when  I  must  leave  the 
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ssel.  I  had  taken  mauy  opportunities  of  giving  my 
Q  the  best  advice  I  could  think  of;  and  I  now  went 
th  him  and  his  companion  into  their  cabin,  and  shut 
6  door.  After  reading  the  first  Psalm  and  the  last 
apter  of  the  Book  of  Bevelations,  I  commended  them 
God  in  prayer.  In  about  an  hour  afterwards  a  boat 
me  alongside,  we  went  to  the  gang-way,  embraced, 
d  parted,  that  Name  which  is  above  every  name  being 
e  last  I  whispered  in  his  ear.  He  stood  leaning  over 
9  bulwark,  waving  his  cap  and  smiling,  as  the  boat 
3eded  from  the  vessel.  I  could  just  discern  his  form 
len  we  landed,  but  that  was  all. 
Dear  lad !  we  had  one  more  note  from  him  after- 
irds,  in  which  he  sidd,  that  as  I  passed  away  in  the 
>at,  *'  a  feeling  of  loneliness  came  over  me  such  as  I 
.d  never  felt,  and  cannot  describe." 
He  is  gone !  and  at  the  time  I  write  this — more  than 
ree  months  since  we  parted — we  hope  he  has  arrived, 
rough  the  care  and  goodness  of  God,  in  safety.  We 
.ve  looked  daily  in  the  **  Shipping  Intelligence  **  of  the 
iwspapers,  at  the  list  of  "  Vessels  spoken  with.**  but  have 
>t  seen  the  **  General  Windham."  Every  day  we 
ink  of  him,  talk  about  him,  and  pray  for  him. 
I  have  written  this  account  of  the  departure  of  my 
n,  not  because  there  was  anything  peculiar  about  it ; 
id  I  am  quite  aware  that  thousands  of  such  cases  are 
ntinually  taking  place,  some  of  them  more,  and  some 
'  them  less  affecting ;  but  I  have  written  it  that  my 
ung  readers  may  know  something  about  what  is 
ought  of,  and  scud,  and  done  on  such  occasions.   And 
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I  have  written  it  as  a  Father ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  have  I 
here  and  there  said  something  about  what  I  felt  and  | 
did,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused.  We  hope  to  heur  from  ! 
him  ere  long,  and  if  we  do  I  shall  mention  it.  | 


IN  MEMORY  OF  "EBENEZER."  j 

These  yeneii,  by  a  baptist  minister,  were  written  on  hearing  ciihs 
sudden  departure  of  a  beloved  son,  a  promising  young  man,  in  the  i 
Island  of  Ceylon. 

Bbloyed  Ebenezeb  !  and  art  thou  now  dead  f 
Has  thy  spirit  from  this  world  for  erer  now  fled  ? 
We  hope  thou  hast  only  left  regions  of  night, 
For  a  mansion  of  glory  in  regions  of  light! 

In  a  far  distant  land  he  heav'd  his  last  sigh. 
And  sleeps  'neath  the  splendour  of  Ceylon's  bright  skj: 
But  my  Saviour  will  watch  o*er  his  mouldering  day, 
And  raise  it  again  in  the  great  rising  day ! 

O,  my  Ebenezer !  I  mourn  for  thee  now. 
And  yet  with  submission  my  spirit  would  bow ; 
For  I  know  that  whatever  Jehovah  may  do. 
He  does  it  in  wisdom,  with  mercy  in  view. 

Tet  cannot  thy  father  and  mother  while  here. 
Who  loves  ihee  so  tenderly,  stay  the  big  tear, — 
When  they  think  of  thee  dying  so  fsr  f ar  away. 
Cut  down  as  a  flower  in  the  bloom  of  thy  day ! 

Thy  departure,  our  dear  son !  was  sudden,  not  tad; 
So  we  trust  that  thy  spirit  in  white  is  now  clad. 
And  bowing,  with  elders,  before  the  high  throne. 
Thou  art  safe  in  the  presence  of  Jeeos  at  home. 

There,  there  may  we  join  thee,  when  life's  work  is  done, 
Whe^  the  good  fight  is  fought  and  the  vietory  won, 
From  all  sin  released  and  fh)m  all  sonnow  fine, 
May  WQ  «\Tv\^  oi  solvation  to  Jesus  with  Uiee !  B.  0. 


so-^ 
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"  WE  ABE  GOING  TO  A  NEW  HOUSE." 
[  BBiEEKBBB  sa^iDg  BO  ffhen  I  was  a  rei;  little  boy,  now 
ibove  fifty  years  ago,  and  bow  glad  I  was  when  my  kind 
'atber  took  me  to  look  at  it,  and  wben  I  rolled  a  little 
3anrel  from  one  bouse  to  tbe  other  along  the  smooth 
ilab  pavement,  on  the  day  we  were  moving. 

But  going  to  a  new  house  is  an  event  which  never 
akes  pUce  in  some  tamilies ;  tfaey,  and  their  btbers  be- 
fore them,  have  lived  in  the  same  bouse  for  generations 
^tast,  and  if  all  should  go  on  well  with  tbem,  thej  and 
Jieir  children  may  dweU  diere  for  generations  to  come. 
Dlbers  only  move  now  and  then,  and  when  they  do,  it 
IB  because  tbey  are  under  necessity  to  do  so.  Others 
iflen  move  firom  one  bouse  to.  another,  because  they  are 
fond  of  change.  But  such  frequent  removals  are  not 
leairable.  Tbey  are  often  very  expensive,  and  some- 
:imes  unprofitable.   "A  roUing  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

For  my  part,  I  sboold  prefer  living  in  tbe  same  house 
ill  my  days ;  and  if  it  should  be  the  bouse  in  which  my 
atfaer  and  grandfather  lived,  so  much  the  better.  That 
8,  providing  the  bouse  were  suitable  for  my  business, 
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and  comfortable  for  my  family.  For  it  is  pleasing  to 
sit  by  the  same  fireside— in  the  same  chairs,  and  use 
the  same  good  old  furniture  that  our  fathers  used  before 
us,  and  to  see  one*s  own  children  playing  about  in  the 
very  same  places  on  which  we  played  when  we  were 
children !  I  can  very  easily  fancy  that  all  this  wotdd 
often  be  very  pleasing  to  think  about. 

But  sometimes,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  moving — it  may  be  to  another  town,  or  to 
another  street  in  the  same  town.  I  have  had  some  such 
removals  in  my  life-time.  The  first  was  not  a  very 
serious  matter.  It  was  but  from  one  street  to* another; 
and  I  and  my  partner  being  then  young  housekeepers, 
we  had  not  much  to  remove,  and  soon  effected  that 
change  in  our  residence.  The  next  was  to  another 
town,  about  ten  miles  distance ;  and  this,  as  our  family 
and  business  had  both  become  larger,  was  a  serious  un- 
dertaking. Well  do  I  remember,  though  it  is  now 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  what  a  time  of  bustle  and 
anxiety  it  was,  both  at  the  house  which  we  left,  and  at 
that  to  which  we  went.  But  we  succeeded  better  than 
we  expected  in  getting  all  safely  lodged  at  the  new 
house,  without  loss  or  damage,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
everything  was  in  its  right  place. 

Contrary  to  expectations  we  had  to  remove  again  in 
about  four  years  to  another  house  in  the  same  town,  and 
eight  years  after  that  to  another.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing in  England,  that  ''  three  removes  are  as  bad  as  the 
plague;'*  and  though  I  dont  think  that  saying  quite 
/  true,  yet  1  am  ^wi^  \3cl^1  tkey  are  very  tiresome  and 
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awkward,  and  sometimes  are  attended  by  very  unpleasant 
circumstances. 

I  remember  some  things  connected  with  each  of  these 
removals  that  were  unpleasant,  but  I  shall  not  mention 
them,  as  they  chiefly  concerned  only  myself  and  my 
family.  But  I  cannot  forget  one  most  distressing  and 
fatal  accident  which  took  place  at  the  first.  The  street 
from  which  we  were  removing  was  a  large  public 
thoroughfare,  and  one  evening  when  we  were  sending 
o£f  our  goods  I  heard  an  alarm  raised :  going  out,  I  saw, 
coming  down  the  street,  at  a  tremendous  rate,  a  horse 
and  gig,  with  a  gentleman  in  it,  who  was  standing  up, 
pulling  at  the  reins  with  all  his  strength ;  when  the  gig 
arrived  opposite  our  house  it  came  into  contact  with  a 
truck,  which  separated  the  body  of  the  gig  from  the 
shafts,  and  threw  the  gentleman  a  considerable  height 
in  the  air,  who,  falling  on  his  head,  was  killed  on  the 
spot.     I  ran  to  him  immediately,  but  he  was  quite  dead. 

Our  last  removal,  too,  was  attended  by  some  matters 
of  painful  interest.  The  house  was  not  well  situated, 
and  we  had  lately  passed  through  a  scene  of  suffering 
caused  by  fever,  such  a  scene  as  I  hope  never  to  witness 
again,  and  during  which  one  dear  lad  fell  a  victim.  It 
was  at  length  resolved  to  leave  the  house,  and  another 
was  engaged.  **  TMien  do  we  go  to  the  new  house  ?  " 
was  often  asked.  But,  alas !  two  of  those  who  were  so 
anxious  about  it  never  entered  it  to  dwell  there.  One 
dear  little  fellow,  who  died  on  his  fifth  birth-day,  was 
hurried  away  in  a  few  days,  by  disease  of  the  lungs 
after  measles.    Another,  a  fine  lad  of  twelve,  only  went 
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to  look  at  it    He  died  in  the  old  house, 
been  nearly  emptied  of  its  fnmitore ;   so  t 
sntTe-side  we  went  to  our  new  dwdling-pl 
him  in  his  "  narrow  cell,"  with  his  two  depar 
That  was  a  mournful  day. 

And  so  mj  recollections  of  remoYsls  a 
pleasant  One  day,  ere  long,  I  shall  hare 
other  removal — my  last  I  hope  it  will  be 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  and  in  the  h 

While  oa  the  rerge  oflifo  I  steiid, 
And  view  the  ecene  on  eitiier  hand, 
My  spirit  ttn^ltB  with  Hi  d«j, 
And  longs  to  wing  its  fli^t  awsy. 

Where  Jesos  dw^s  my  sovl  woold  he; 
I  hmg  that  upper  warn  to  see ; 
Earu.  twine  no  mora  abont  mj  heart, 
For  *ti8  far  better  to  depart. 

Gome,  ye  angelic  enToys,  c(«ne, 
And  lead  the  willing  vUgrim  home : 
Te  know  the  way  to  Jesus*  throne, 
Sonrce  of  yonr  joys  and  off  my  own. 


"THIS  CHANGING  SCENE." 

I  vivwBD  the  sea  when  oalm  and  brisht, 
It  looked  a  mirror  filled  with  light ; 
And  the  olear  heaTens,  that  o'er  it  ^rea 
Such  gem-like  hues  upon  it  shed, 
As  if  a  sea  of  glass  beamed  through 
Heaven's  lower  aroh  of  ether  Une. 

I  then  forgot  how  soon  would  rise 
DariL  clouds,  to  blot  those  beauteous  ski 
And  that  transparent  quiet  sea 

cvld  rise  and  rage  tempestuoualy, — 
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And  o'er  itR  heaying  waters  don 
Would  flash  the  hooming  minute  gun  I 

So,  -viewing  life,  when  fair  and  bright, 
Some  seem  to  revel  in  its  light. 
Forgetful  of  those  darker  days* 
When  troubles  rise,  or  health  deoc^  : 
'Tis  well,  when  present  comforts  eheer, 
To  feel  that  all  is  ehanging  hare. 

But  late  within  the  house  of  prayer, 
I  saw  a  modest  maiden  there ; 
Her  meek  and  quiet  spirit  best 
Adorned  her  on  that  day  of  rest—  . 
But  when  I  went  next  sabbath-day. 
That  maiden  on  her  death-bed  lay! 

Her  brain  was  fevered, — treason  fled, — 
Soon  she  was  laid  amidst  the  dead ; 
But  she  had  sought  the  Lord  in  health, 
Prepared,  though  death  had  come  by  stealth ; 
Prepared,  in  sudden,  glad  surprise, 
To  find  her  home  at  last, — ^the  skies !  t 

Prepared,  whenever  death  may  oome, 

To  enter  our  eternal  home. 

Is  wisdom,  coming  from  above, 

The  council  of  the  God  of  love  : 

Tea,  God  hath  called  that  servant  ''blest,** 

Who,  "  watching,**  enters  into  rest.  S.  B. 

*  "  Bemember  the  days  of  darknesB,  for  they  are  many.** 

[n  her  waoderlnga^  ahe  Imagined  heraelf  not  at  home,  and  entreated  to  be 
ed  there. 
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THE  KING   OF  TREES. 


e  appe 

well  merits  the  title  of  Monftrch  of  the  Forest, 

rcely  ever  known  to  exceedfifteen  feet  in  heig 
o^en  measures  no  leas  than  eighty  feet  in  circun 
The  lower  branches,  which  are  adorned  with 
leavea,  extend  from  its  sides,  and  bending  by  tb 
weight  towards  the  earth,  form  a  mass  of  verduri 
aBtoniahing  in  size  than  beautiful  in  appearanc 
circumference  of  a  full-grown  tree,  measuring  t 
which  surrounds  the  branches,  is  said  in  some 
be  as  much  as  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  wbe 
iize,  its  hulk  is  so  enormous,  that,  at  a  distance. 
1  greater  resemblance  to  a  clump  of  trees  th 
I  single  tree.  Beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  its  sj 
f  boughs  the  wearied  Negro  lies  down,  when  acoi 
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the  burning  sun,  and  the  benighted  traveller  when  over- 
taken by  a  storm. 

The  blossoms  are  as  gigantic  in  proportion  as  the  tree 
which  bears  them :  they  appear  about  July.  The  fruit 
ripens  towards  the  end  of  October  or  in  the  early  part  of 
November.  It  di£fers  greatly  in  its  shape ;  sometimes 
it  is  found  of  an  oblong  form,  pointed  at  both  ends ;  at 
other  times  it  is  said  to  be  perfectly  round.  In  its  size 
it  differs  as  much  as  in  its  shape.  It  is  covered  with  a 
green  rind,  or  shell,  which,  as  it  dries,  becomes  of  a 
dark  fawn  colour,  and  often  assumes  a  deep  brown.  It 
is  very  prettily  marked  and  ornamented  with  rays,  and 
is  suspended  from  the  tree  by  a  stalk,  the  length  of 
which  is  nearly  two  feet.  The  fruit,  when  broken,  ex- 
hibits to  the  eye  a  spongy  substance  of  a  pale  chocolate 
colour,  containing  much  juice.  Its  seeds  are  brown, 
and  in  shape  resemble  a  kidney-bean.  The  bark  of  the 
tree  is  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  an  ash-coloured 
grey,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  very  smooth ;  the  outside 
is  adorned  with  a  description  of  varnish,  while  the  inside 
is  of  a  brilliant  green,  beautifully  speckled  with  bright 
red.  The  wood  itself  is  white,  and  very  soft  and  pene- 
trable, and  is  said  to  possess  many  very  peculiar  virtues, 
which  are  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  Negroes. 

The  age  of  this  tree  is  not  the  least  extraordinary 
part  of  its  history.  From  names  and  dates  which  appear 
to  have  been  carved  upon  some  of  them  by  Europeans, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  in  existence  five 
or  six  centuries  ago.  The  leaves,  when  the  tree  is  in 
ltd  infancy,  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  four  or  five 
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inches  in  length,  having  several  veins  running  from  the 
middle  rib  of  a  beautiful  bright  green;  as  the  plant 
advances  in  growth,  and  increases  in  height  and  size, 
the  shape  of  the  leaves  alters,  and  they  become  divided 
into  three  parts ;  afterwards,  when  the  tree  has  attained 
its  complete  growth,  these  three  divisions  increase  to 
five,  and  the  leaf  appears  not  unlike  a  human  hand. 

The  Negroes  of  Senegal  dry  the  bark  and  the  leaves 
in  the  shade,  and  then  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder. 
This  powder,  which  is  of  a  green  colour,  they  preaerve 
in  little  linen  or  cotton  bags,  and  term  it  lUlo.  They 
use  it  at  their  meals  and  in  their  cookery, — putting  a 
pinch  or  two  in  their  food,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
do  pepper  and  salt,  not  so  much  with  an  idea  of  giving 
a  relish  to  the  dish,  as  with  a  view  to  preserve  their 
health,  and  to  temper  the  too  great  heat  of  their  blood. 
There  is  a  fever,  which  rages  in  parts  of  Africa  generally 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  when  the 
rains,  having  on  a  sudden  ceased,  the  sun  exhales  the 
water  left  by  them  upon  the  ground,  and  fills  the  air 
with  noxious  vapours.  During  this  critical  aeaaon,  a 
light  drink,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Baobab  tree, 
gathered  the  preceding  year  and  carefully  dried  in  the 
shade,  is  reckoned  a  serviceable  remedy. 

Nor  is  the  fruit  less  valuable  than  the  leaves  or  baiL 
The  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  enveloped,  forms  a 
very  grateful,  cooling,  and  slightly  acid  food,  and  is  otiaa 
eaten  as  a  treat  by  the  natives.  The  woody  bark  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  fruit  itself  when  spoiled,  help  to  uuppty 
the  Negroes  with  an  excellent  soap,  which  they  procure 
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by  drawing  a  ley  from  its  ashes,  and  by  boiling  it  with 
rancid  palm-oil. 

In  Abyssinia,  the  wild  bees  penetrate  the  tnmks  of 
the  Baobab  for  the  sake  of  lodging  their  honey  within 
them.  This  honey  is  said  to  possess  a  very  peculiar 
and  delicious  fragrance  and  a  very  agreeable  flavour,  on 
which  account  it  is  more  sought  lUPter  than  any  other. 

The  trunks  of  such  of  these  trees  as  are  decayed  serve, 
when  hollowed  out,  as  tombs  and  burial-places  for  the 
poets,  musicians,  and  buffoons  of  the  tribe.  Characters 
of  this  description  are  in  great  esteem  amongst  the 
Negroes  whilst  living:  they  ascribe  to  them  talents 
superior  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creattires ;  which  pe- 
ciQiar  gifts  they  are  supposed  to  derive  from  commerce 
with  demons,  sorcerers,  and  bad  spirits.  This  causes 
ih^m,  during  their  life-time,  to  be  much  respected  and 
courted  by  their  respective  tribes ;  but  their  bodies,  after 
death,  are  far  from  being  treated  with  respect ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  regarded  with  so  great  a  horror,  that 
they  deny  them  the  rites  of  burial — neither  suffering 
them  to  be  put  beneath  the  ground,  nor  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  rivers,  from  a  superstitious  dread  that 
the  wiater  thus  dishonoured  would  refuse  to  nourish  the 
fish,  and  that  the  earlii  would  fail  to  produce  its  fruits. 
The  bodies,  then,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  in  some 
manner  without  degrading  either  the  sea  or  land,  they 
enclose  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  trees,  where,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  they  become  quite  dry  and  sapless,  with- . 
out  actually  rotting,  and  form  in  that  manner  a  descrip- 
tion of  mummy  widiout  the  help  of  embalmment. 

■  ■  ■  ■  I 
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BURNING  OF  DUTCH  BAPTISTS  IN  LONDON 
BY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  Baptists  were  numerous  in  Holland  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  escape  from  that 
cruel  wretch  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  general, 
many  of  them  fled  to  England,  hoping  that,  as  the  Queen 
pretended  to  be  an  opponent  of  popery,  they  should 
And  a  refuge  in  England.  But  they  were  sadly  mis- 
taken; Dr.  Price  says — "So  early  as  1668,  these 
foreign  baptists  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  English 
Bishops,  who  got  the  Queen  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
directing  a  severe  visitation  to  be  made  throughout 
London,  and  ordering  all  persons, '  that  have  conceived 
any  maimer  of  such  heretical  opinions,  as  the  Anabap- 
tists *  do  hold,  and  meaneth  not  by  charitable  teaching 
to  be  reconciled,  to  depart  out  of  this  realm  within 
twenty  days,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  and  further  punished.'  This  pro- 
clamation does  not  appear  to  have  had  its  intended 
effect,  for  the  baptists  rapidly  increased.  A  short  time 
prior  to  the  death  of  Parker,  a  congregation  of  them  was 
discovered  in  Aldgate,  London,  twenty-seven  of  whom 
were  committed  to  prison.  A  commission  was  granted 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  assisted  by  others,  *  to  confer 
with  the  accused,  and  to  proceed  judicially  if  the  case 
so  required.*  Four  of  them,  having  recanted,  were  re- 
leased, after  bearing  lighted  fagots  at  St  Paul's  cross. 

*  '^  Anabaptiste"  wu  atenn  of  reproaeh,  and  aignifiAd  baptising  over  again. 
It  wai  commonly  used  in  those  dayi^  and  ■ome  ignorant  peopM  an  itapid 
enough  to  uie  it  yetl-En.  %.  Q.  K. 
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Several  others  were  condemned,  most  of  whom  were 
banished,  but  two  were  reserved  to  endure  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law. 

John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  whom  Elizabeth,  not- 
withstanding his  Puritanism,  was  accustomed  to  caU 
'  my  father  Fox,'  was  alone  found  to  interpose  on  behalf 
of  Uiese  despised  and  hated  baptists.  He  addressed  an 
eloquent  letter  to  the  Queen,  in  which  he  pleads  for 
their  lives  in  a  strain  of  earnest  and  impassioned  sup- 
plication. *  To  roast  the  living  bodies  of  unhappy  men, ' 
he  says,  '  who  err  rather  through  blindness  of  judgment 
than  perverseness  of  will,  in  fire  and  flames,  raging 
with  pitch  and  brimstone,  is  a  hard-hearted  thing,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  Bomanists,  than 
the  custom  of  the  gospellers.  I  do  not  speak  these 
things  because  I  am  pleased  with  their  wickedness,  or 
favour  thus  the  errors  of  any  men ;  but  seeing  I  my- 
self am  a  man,  I  must  favour  the  life  of  man ;  not  that 
he  should  err,  but  that  he  might  repent.  Wherefore,  if 
I  may  be  so  bold,  I  humbly  beg  of  your  royal  highness, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  who  was  consecrated  to  suffer  for 
the  lives  of  many,  this  favour  at  my  request,  which  even 
the  divine  clemency  would  engage  you  to,  that  if  it  may 
be  (and  what  cannot  your  authority  do  in  such  cases  ?) 
these  unhappy  men  may  be  spared.  There  are  excom- 
munications and  imprisonments;  there  are  bonds; 
there  is  perpetual  banishment ;  burning  of  the  hand ; 
whipping,  or  even  slavery.  This  one  thing  I  most 
earnestly  beg ;  that  the  pUes  and  flames  of  Smithfield, 
so  long  ago  extinguished  by  your  happy  government, 
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may  not  be  reTived.  Bat  if  I  may  not  obtun  this,  1 
pray  with  the  greatest  eamestnees,  that  out  of  your 
great  pity,  you  would  grant  us  a  month  or  two,  in  which 
we  may  try  whether  ti^e  Lord  will  grant  that  they  may 
tarn  from  their  dangerous  errors,  lest  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  bodies,  their  souls  be  in  danger  of  eternal 
ruin.'  Bat  the  queen  was  inexorable ;  the  writ  was 
issued,  and  John  Wielmaoker  and  Hendrick  Ter  Woort 
expired  at  the  stake  at  Smithfield,  July  352,  1575.  This 
was  the  first  example  during  thb  reign  of  capital  ponied 
ment  for  religious  errors.  All  parties  at  the  time  con- 
curred in  its  approval,  though  an  enlightened  posterity 
now  regrets  its  occurrence  as  an  indelible  blot  on  the 
English  reformation." 

So  much  for  what  have  been  often  called  the  '*  Golden 
days  of  good  Queen  Bess !  " 


FAREWELL  TO  ELLEN. 

FjjdObwsll,  beloved  Ellen, 

Thy  face  we  see  no  more ! 
Bnt  idl  thy  pains  are  ended 

Kow  thou  hast  reached  the  shore-^ 
Where  aonow  and  where  sighing 

For  ever  flee  away — 
Where  Jesus  love  nndving, 

Shines  on  thy  sonl  bx  aye! 

Farewell,  beloyed  Ellen, 

Thy  sttfferings  here  were  blest ; 
They  drew  thee  afl  the  nearer 

To  Jesus'  loving  breast. 
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His  sympathy  was  tender 

In  every  trying  pain ; 
To  Him  ihe  praise  we  render, 

Who  made  thy  weakness  gain. 

Farewell,  beloved  EQen, 

No  more  with  ns  to  bow 
Before  the  throne  of  meroy-^ 

Thou  art  with  Jesns  now ; 
And  with  thy  own  dear  mother, 

Who  longed  to  see  thee  come. 
Thou  art  again  united 

In  a  far  happier  home. 

Farewell,  beloved  Ell«n, 

No  more  around  the  board 
We  see  thee  keeping  with  ns 

The  "  supper"  of  our  Lord. 
But  now  in  his  own  beauty 

Thine  eyes  behold  the  King ! 
May  we  too  join  thy  party, 

And  his  salvation  sing ! 
'ewport,  L  W,  A.  M. 


SPBINKLING    SCENE. 

A  TRUE   TALE. 

A  FEW  years  since,  a  worthy  pair, 

In  matrimony  join'd. 
Were  favoured  with  a  daughter  fair. 

And  lovely  to  their  mind. 

But  now  a  difficulty  came, 

Through  the  baptismal  rite ; 
Their  thoughts  on  this  were  not  the  same — 

They  could  not  here  unite. 

Some  years,  to  please  his  baptist  wife, 
The  father  sorrowing  went; 
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But  it  embittered  his  life, 
And  so  she  gave  consent. 

The  minister  and  Mends  soon  came, 

And  to  his  great  deHght, 
His  sponse  sent  in  the  Uttle  dame, 

Most  beautiM  in  white  I 

The  child  no  bashftilness  display'd, 

For  greatly  she  desired. 
And  an  unceasing  effort  made, 

To  have  her  frock  admired. 

Thus  all  went  on,  until,  alas ! 

She  got  a  dreadful  shock ; 
The  water  passing  to  her  face. 

Some  drops  fell  on  her  firoek! 

Forth  fh)m  the  minister  she  hied, 
And  quick  the  room  forsook ; 

"  Mother,  oh  mother ! "  loud  she  cried, 
"  They've  spoil'd  my  nice  new  frock." 

Only  confusion  now  ensued; 

Devotion  could  not  be; 
The  party  in  amazement  stood 

Such  a  *'  strange  sight"  to  see! 

The  father's  mind  at  once  was  changed, 
No  reasoning  proved  so  strong ; 

His  former  thoughts  were  all  deranged, 
He  saw  the  thing  was  wrong. 

He  saw  now  what  his  wife  had  seen, 

For  many  a  long  year; 
That  such  a  custom  never  could 

From  Scripture  be  made  clear. 

That  only  those  who  love  the  Lord, 

And  his  salvation  prized ; 
Should  down  into  the  water  go, 

And  with  Him  be  baptized. 
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AN  EASTERN  SCENE. 

SouE  people  who  have  travelled  amongst  Eastern 
scenery  have  been  loud  in  their  praises  of  its  beauty 
and  glory.  The  skies  ara  more  clear  and  bright,  the 
trees  more  graceful,  the  flowers  more  splendid,  and  the 
fruits  more  luscious.  This  may  all  be  true,  and  yet  this 
England  of  ours,  for  many  reasons,  may  be  a  more  de- 
sirable land  to  dwell  in. 

I  shall  set  down  a  few  of  these  for  you  to  think  about. 
It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  dark  and 
cloudy  weather.  But  even  this  has  its  advantages. 
Eastern  countries  are  often  almost  burned  up,  and  all 
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vegetation  fades.  Id  England,  all  the  year  round,  onr 
land  is  always  covered  ytiSol  a  green  carpet  of  grass,  and 
such  grass  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  Uie  world  beside. 
And  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  an  English  spring? 
what  more  healthfully  fragrant  than  the  dowers  of  our 
meadows  and  the  hawthorn  blossom  of  our  hedgerows ! 

Other  countries  may  have  richer  and  finer  fruits,  bot 
which  of  all  these  fruits  can  beat  a  fine  old  English 
apple,  or  make  a  more  relishable  pie  or  pudding— 
which  ?  Besides,  our  hardy  sailors,  in  their  noble  ves- 
sels, go  out,  and  scouring  every  ocean,  and  sea,  and 
river,  bring  home  to  us  ship-loads  of  the  most  excellent 
and  useful  of  all  the  products  of  the  earth.  Indeed, 
many  an  English  family  has  a  better  supply  of  these 
foreign  products  than  some  who  dwell  in  the  lands  in 
"vvhich  they  are  grown. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  the  climate  of  England  is, 
that  it  is  never  too  hot  and  never  too  cold.  King 
Charles  II.  was  a  witty  fellow,  and  when  asked  what 
was  the  best  country  for  any  man  to  live  in,  said, 
**  That  in  which  men  can  do  the  most  work  all  the  year 
round.**  And  there  was  much  truth  in  the  remark. 
Men  can  work  and  do  work,  in- doors  and  out,  all  the 
year  round  in  England.  And  it  is  this  working  always, 
and  doing  their  work  cleverly,  that  has  made  the  Eng- 
lish the  richest  people  upon  earth,  and  able  to  buy 
whatever  other  countries  may  produce. 

Another  thing  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Eastern 
countries  are  generally  governed  by  despots,  who  use 
the  people  as  slaves.    In  England  every  man  is  free. 
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md  that  greatest  of  ail  human  crimes,  one  man  calling 
mother  man  his  property,  cannot  be  committed  in 
Blngland — a  slave  cannot  stand  on  English  soil ;  when 
lis  feet  once  touch  it,  he  is  a  free  man.  Every  man 
lere  can  choose  his  own  employment,  and  sell  his  la- 
)our  to  whom  he  likes.  Every  one  is  free  in  the  matter, 
md  what  he  gets  he  can  keep.  Not  even  a  king  can 
Ake  it  from  him.  And  he  can  go  where  he  pleases — 
le  has  a  right  of  road  over  all  the  land.  We  would  rather 
)e  thus  free  under  clouded  skies  than  be  tho  Blave  of  a 
lespot  under  the  brightest. 

The  Great  Charter  of  our  right  to  labour  for  ourselves, 
tnd  have  what  we  labour  for,  is  the  Bible.  Not  so  much 
he  Magna  Oharta  which  the  fighting  barons  made  King 
Fohn  sign,  or  the  Bill  of  Eights  given  by  King  William 
[II.,  as  the  Bible,  which  is  the  Great  Charter  of  human 
iberty  given  by  God  himself.  The  Bible  is  the  broad 
bundation  of  England's  liberties,  and  the  grand  cause 
)f  England's  prosperity.  We  must  keep  it,  and  it  will 
establish  the  throne  in  righteousness,  and  God,  even 
)ur  own  God,  will  yet  bless  us.  But  if  we  neglect  it,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  trampled  on,  or  let  any  man  rob  us  of  it, 
;hen,  as  a  nation,  shall  we  sink  into  idleness,  poverty, 
md  erime.  Only  let  boys  and  girls  now  rising  up  stand 
'ast  by  the  Bible,  and  they  are  safe.  They  never  can  go 
NTong  if  they  follow  it.  In  its  pages,  and  there  only,  is 
;he  promise  of  Divine  favour  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
br  tiiat  which  is  to  come ;  for  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
ife  tiirough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Let  us  be  thankful  then,  that  though  England  may 
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not  hare  so  bright  a  8un  Bhining  down  upon  it  as 
lands,  yet  on  her  the  Sun  of  Riohtsouskess 
down  with  unclouded  beams.  England  is  not  oi 
land  of  free  thought,  free  action,  free  labour,  an 
thoroughfares,  but  the  land  of  free  Bibles,  fr^e  p 
ing,  free  schools, — and  a  land  in  which  the  full  ai 
salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  publicly  proclaimed 
nation  has  greater  privileges.  Alas  that  any  s 
neglect  or  abuse  them  I 

But  some  do.  You  know  who  they  are.  Thi 
those  who  never  read  their  Bibles,  and  never  go  < 
Lord*8-day  to  the  house  of  God  to  hear  his  gosp^ 
worship  Him.  What  a  sin  and  what  a  shame  it  i 
such  people  are  yet  to  be  found  in  a  land  like  this 
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AN  AMERICAN  WINTEB  TALK. 

"  Oh,  it  snows  I  it  snows !  '*  said  William,  as  he 
from  his  bed  and  went  to  the  window,  and  looke 
upon  the  fields,  which  were  white  with  the  first 
that  had  fallen  for  the  season.  He  dressed  hi 
hastily,  and  came  down  to  breakfast,  saying,  '^  It  si 
and  I  am  glad  I  I  hope  it  will'  snow  all  day,  and 
on  till  it  is  as  high  as  my  head.** 

He  wished  to  go  out  immediately  and  play  ii 
snow,  and  was  almost  inclined  to  be  displeased  ^ 
his  mother  told  him  he  must  not  go  out  tiU  after  b 
fast  and  reading  and  prayer. 
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His  appetite  or  his  breakfast  seemed  not  very  good» 
nor  were  bis  thoughts  always  where  they  should  haye 
been  during  the  offering  of  the  morning  prayer.  With 
one  part  of  it  he  was  not  well  pleased.  It  was  a  petition 
for  an  abatement  of  the  storm  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
had  not  the  means  of  comforting  themselves. 

He  soon  put  on  his  great-coat,  and  tied  down  his 
trousers,  and  fastened  the  lappets  of  his  cap  over  his 
ears,  and  put  on  his  mittens,  and  went  out  into  the 
storm. 

The  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  the  wind  blew  fiercely, 
throwing  it  into  heaps.  Into  these  William  plunged, 
sometimes  sinking  up  to  hi^  arms.  When  he  had  been 
out  about  half  an  hour  plunging  and  rolling  in  the 
snow,  his  mother  thought  it  was  best  for  him  to  come 
in,  and  accordingly  csJled  him.  He  started  imme- 
diately, but  on  his  way  rolled  over  several  times,  in 
order  that  as  much  snow  might  stick  to  bis  clothes  as 
aossible.  He  thought  he  looked  famous  when  be  came 
n,  white  with  the  snow,  and  stood  before  the  fire. 

His  mother  did  not  happen  to  come  into  the  room 

11  the  snow  was  nearly  all  melted,  and  his  clothes  were 

most  as  wet  as  if  he  had  been  into  the  river.     She  re- 

*oved  him  for  his  folly,  made  him  change  his  clothes, 

id  told  him  he  must  not  go  out  again  that  forenoon. 

After  he  had  changed  his  clothes  he  took  his  station 

the  window,  and  watched  the  falling  and  driving 

)w,  earnestly  desiring  to  roll  on  the  banks  it  made. 

\M  he  stood  indulging  these  thoughts,  the  aun  aud. 
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denly  shone  out,  and  the  storm  appeared  to  be  about  to 
cease. 

**  Oh  dear/*  said  he,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  stop 
snowing." 

"  I  hope  it  is,"  said  his  mother.  <*  There  is  snow 
enough  for  good  sleighing  already.*'* 

William  was  almost  angry  with  his  mother  for  ex- 
pressing a  desire  that  the  storm  should  cease.  But  he 
contented  himself  by  saying  to  himself,  *'  I  hope  it  will 
not  stop  though.** 

His  father  came  in  at  this  moment,  and  saw  from  the 
expression  of  his  son*s  countenance  that  he  was  some- 
what out  of  humour. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  William  ?"  said  he.  ^ 

"  It  is  going  to  stop  snowing,**  said  William. 

**  You  regard  it  as  a  great  calamity,  do  you  ?'* 

"  I  do  not  want  it  to  stop.** 

"  Why  not  ?" 

**  I  want  the  snow  deeper  to  play  in.** 

**  You  would  have  the  Lord  change  his  plans  to  smt 
your  fancy,  I  suppose  ?"  .  ' 

William  felt  the  rebuke,  and  was  silent,  though  he  was 
not  convinced  of  his  folly. 

In  about  an  hour  William's  father  had  his  horse  and 
sleigh  brought  to  the  door,  and  told  his  son  that  he 
might  ride  with  him.  He  drove  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  and  stopped  before  a  lonely  hut 

"What  are  you  going  to  stop  here  for, father?" 


*  Sleighf  are  carriages  used  in  America.    They  slide  along  on  the  snow  and 
/h)zen  gproand  without 'w\i««\«,  «biA«x«  dxa-wn.  by  horses. 
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**  I  have  business  here." 

William  wondered  what  business  he  could  have  in 
such  a  house.  They  entered.  On  a  bed  in  one  comer 
of  the  only  room  in  the  house  there  was  a  sick  woman, 
who  had  her  knitting  in  her  hand^. 

There  were  openings  and  cracks  in  the  walls,  through 
which  the  snow  had  blown  in  great  quantities.  There 
was  quite  a  little  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  poor 
woman  was  suffering  from  a  paralysis  of  her  lower 
limbs,  and  hence  could  not  remove  the  snow. 

There  were  a  few  sticks  of  green  wood  in  the  huge 
fire-place ;  they  smoked,  but  did  not  burn.  The  room 
was  very  cold.  The  water-pail  that  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  frozen  over  hard. 

"Where  is  John?"  said  William's  father. 

"  I  have  sent  him  to  the  shop  to  get  a  little  meal  for 
breakfast." 

"  Have  they  not  had  any  breakfast  yet  ?"  whispered 
William  to  his  father. 

"  He  was  ill  yesterday,"  said  the  woman,  "  so  ill  that 
he  could  not  hold  up  his  head,  but  he  is  better  to-day. 
I  did  not  dare  to  let  him  go  out  till  the  storm  was  over. 
I  hope  he  will  be  back  soon,  I  managed  to  get  a  pair 
of  stockings  done,  and  I  told  him  to  take  them  to  Mr. 
Brown,  and  tell  him  to  let  us  have  as  much  meal  as  he 
thought  they  were  worth." 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  John  came  in.  He  was 
not  much  older  tlian  William.  He  was  pale  and  thin, 
and  his  face  was  almost  blue  with  cold.  He  had  a 
small  tin  pail  filled  with  meal ;  he  was  about  to  mix 
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some  of  it  with  water  before  he  attempted  to  warm  him- 
self. The  truth  was,  he  was  suffering  more  from  huoger 
than  from  cold. 

William's  father  went  out  to  the  sleig^h,  and  brought 
in  a  basket  which  William  had  not  noticed.  It  contained 
some  bread  and  meat,  and  some  tea  and  sugar.  He  gave 
John  a  piece  of  bread  and  meat,  and  he  ate  it  eagerly. 
He  then  went  to  his  sleigh  again,  and  brought  in  some 
dry  wood  and  split  it  up,  and  by  that  means  caused  the 
green  wood  to  bum.  After  some  words  of  encourage-' 
ment  to  the  sick  woman,  he  took  his  leave. 

The  ride  home  was  a  silent  one.  William  asked  no 
questions,  and  his  father  thought  it  best  to  leave  him  to 
his  own  thoughts. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  house  he  said  to  his  son, 
**  Would  it  have  been  better  to  have  had  the  storm  con- 
tinue all  day,  WUliam  ?" 

"  No,  father,"  said  William,  promptly,  with  a  feeling 
of  shame. 

"Why  not?  You  would  have  had  deeper  snow  to 
play  in." 

**  Yes,  father,  but  when  I  said  I  wished  it  to  keep  on 
snowing,  I  did  not  think  how  it  might  hurt  other 
folks." 

"I  hope  you  will  remember  the  lesson  you  have 
learned  this  morning,  William." 

"  I  think  I  shall,  father,"  was  William's  reply. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  English  boys  who  need  teach- 
ing what  William's  father  taught  him.    Do  you  ? 
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"WE  PART  TO  MEET  AGAIN." 


MEETING  AND  PARTING. 

ETiNa  and  parting,  and  parting  and  meeting.  How 
ch  of  these  we  have  in  this  life!  We  meet,  and 
^ever  glad  or  however  sad,  we  part  We  cannot  al- 
's  be  together.  We  have  each  our  own  place  of 
de,  and  sometimes  the  best  Mends  live  far  apart. 
ey  try  to  meet,  but  they  part  again,  and  in  some  cases 
er  see  each  other  any  more.  Death  may  come  and 
arate  them  on  earth  for  ever !  It  will  not  be  so  in 
ven — there  they  meet  to  part  no  more  I 


«WE  PART  TO  MEET  AGAIN." 

How  oft  the  mind  obtains  relief, 

When  parting  friends,  bowed  down  with  pain, 
Can  make  this  motto  their  belief — 

*^  We  only  part  to  meet  again.** 

Though  distant  far,  and  long  their  stay. 

And,  silent  moaing,  we  complain; 
How  does  the  Uiought  our  griefs  allay — 

**  We  only  part  to  meet  again.** 

Affection  says,  **  we  loathe  to  part ;" 

Nor  can  we  well  from  tears  refrain ; 
But  this  reflection  cheers  the  heart — 

**  We  only  part  to  meet  again.** 

Part  here,  on  earth,  indeed  we  may. 

And  hope  to  meet  on  earth  in  vain ; 
Tet  still  we  realize  the  day, 

'*  When  parting  friends  shall  meet  again." 

Shonld  we,  on  earth,  no  more  unite, 

And  join  in  converse  as  before ; 
To  heaven  may  we  take  our  flight, 

Where  friends  shall  meet  to  part  no  more  I             J.  K. 
J^ 
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CITY  OF  KOUEN,  FRANCE. 

It  is  very  likely  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  young 
who  read  this  have  ever  heen  out  of  old  England.  Into 
Wales,  or  Scotland,  or  even  Ireland,  they  may  have 
heen,  hut  not  over  the  sea  into  France,  or  any  other 
country  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  writer  had 
not  until  he  was  past  fifty. 

One  thing  he  noticed  when  there,  and  that  was,  the 
curious  high  buildings  of  the  ancient  cities.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  view  of  part  of  the  old  French  city — 
Eouen ;  a  place  famous  in  French  history,  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  river,  over  which  there  is  now 
an  elegant  stone  bridge.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood; 
and  yet  it  is  a  busy  rich  place.  The  Great  Hall  of  the 
Palace  is  the  place  in  which  the  parliament  of  Rouen 
once  met  The  Cathedral  is  celebrated  for  its  lofty 
towers.  During  the  great  wars,  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  commanded  the 
English,  his  name  was  foolishly  used  to  frighten  French 
children  with,  just  as  the  name  of  Bonaparte  was 
foolishly  used  to  frighten  English  children  with.  We 
remember  a  lullaby  said  to  be  sung  by  a  French  nurse 
in  order  to  frighten  a  babe  to  sleep  !  Wellington  was 
the  monster  she  represented  to  the  child  as  she  sung — 

Baby,  baby,  he*8  a  giant, 

Tall  and  black  aa  Ronen  ateeple, 
Breakfaata,  dinea,  and  atrpa,  rely  on*t, 

Every  day  on  naughty  people  I 
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"  What  nonsense !  "  you  say.  Yes,  it  was,  but  there  are 
some  silly  people  who  do  such  things  now-a-days. 

In  the  market-place  is  a  statue  of  the  celebrated  Maid 
of  Orleans,  who  was  burnt  here  by  the  English  as  a 
witch — another  foolish  and  wicked  thing.  The  fact  is, 
the  English  had  invaded  France,  and  this  girl  had  made 
her  countrymen  believe  that  heaven  had  sent  her  to  help 
them.  She  led  on  their  armies  dressed  in  armour,  and 
defeated  the  English  ;  who,  at  last,  getting  hold  of  her, 
burnt  her  for  a  witch. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  such  days  of  ignorance 
and  cruelty  are  passing  away ;  and  they  will  pass  away 
all  over  the  world  as  fast  as  the  Bible  spreads  its  light 
among  the  nations. 

When  going  to  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  France,  from 
England,  passengers  may  go  to  Havre  de  Grace,  or 
Harbour  of  Grace,  by  steam  vessel,  and  thence  up  the 
Seine,  which,  though  very  winding  in  its  course,  is  a 
beautiful  river,  or  they  may  now  go  all  the  way  from 
Havre  to  Paris  by  rails,  through  this  old  city.  But  if 
you  did  go  over  to  France,  and  pass  on  to  Paris,  you 
might  see  a  very  grand  city,  with  beautiful  mansions 
and  splendid  palaces ;  but  you  would  also  see,  if  you 
were  there  on  the  LordVday,  workmen  going  to  work, 
and  shops  open  as  on  another  day ;  and  if  you  went 
where  the  people  go,  you  wauld  find  all  round  that  great 
city  crowds  of  them  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments. The  French  are  papists,  and  so  they  pay  little 
regard  to  the  sabbath,  or  the  Bible,  or  the  gospel.  You 
would  soon  vrish  yourself  back  again  in  England. 
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THE  DODO. 
What  an  ugly  bird !  Yea :  it  is  agly  enougb.  But 
Oiere  it  is :  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  Bome- 
thing  about  it.  The  above  is  a  copy  of  the  picture  of  it 
given  by  Van  deu  Broecke  in  1817,  above  340  years 
i^o.  Herbert,  an  old  writer,  says  of  this  bird — "  The 
Dodo,  a  bird  which  for  shape  and  rarenesae  might  he 
called  a  Phcentx  (wert  in  Arabia) :  her  body  ia  round 
and  extreamefat:  heralowpace  begets  that  corpuleneie; 
better  to  the  eye  than  atomacL."  As  of  many  other  rare 
creaturea,  strange  tales,  and  some  of  them  very  untme, 
have  been  told  of  Uiia  bird :   hut  a  splendid  quarto 
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volume,  with  eighteen  beautiful  plates,  has  been  pub- 
lished, about  this  singular  member  of  the  bird  family. 
We  have  not  seen  this  book,  which  two  very  learned 
gentlemen  have  published,  but  on  turning  to  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  Natural  History  we  find  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  creature  : —  ' 

"  What  the  sloth  is  among  animals,  at  least  as  fieur  as 
regards  clumsiness  and  slowness  of  motion,  that  the 
Dodo  is  among  birds.  It  has  nothing  of  the  elegance 
and  rapidity  of  the  feathered  race  ;  but  id,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  singular  clumsiness  and  inactivity.  Its  big 
body  is  awkwardly  supported  on  two  short  legs;  its 
neck  is  thick  and  pursy  i  and  its  two  chaps  are  of  such 
enormous  size,  that,  when  the  bird  gapes,  it  seems  to  be 
all  mouth.  The  bill  is  of  an  extraordinary  length,  of  a 
bluish  white  colour.  From  all  this  results  a  stupid  and 
voracious  aspect.  It  has  wings,  covered  with  soft  ash- 
coloured  feathers,  but  .they  are  too  short  to  assist  it  in 
flying ;  its  tail,  consisting  of  a  few  cinrled  feathers,  is 
displaced  and  dispropoitionate,  its  body  is  too  fat  to 
allow  of  exertion,  and  its  legs  are  too  short  for  running. 
Its  stupidity  is  equal  to  its  deformity ;  so  that  it  is  verj 
easily  taken.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  France ;  and 
the  Dutch,  who  flxst  discovered  it  there,  called  it,  in 
their  language,  the  nauseous  bird,  because  they  con- 
sidered its  flesh  to  be  as  bad  as  its  figure  is  disgusting. 
Later  observers,  however,  assert  that  it  furnishes  a  good 
and  wholesome  food." 

Well :  it  may  be  good'  to  eat,  but  really  it  looks  so 
ugly  that  we  could  have  no  desire  to  taste  it 
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Yon  have  seen  a 
picture,    at  page 

308,  of  the  great 
Africau  Baobah 
Tree,  called  by 
many  the  "  King 
of  Trees."  On 
some  of  these 
large  trees  the 
natives  will  some- 
times build  their 
huts,  that  they 
may  be  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  Mr.  Mofbt,  the 
celebrated  missionary,  says: — 

"Five  days  after  leaving  Babarosse  I  came  to  the 
first  cattle  outpost  of  the  Matabele,  near  a  beautiful  tree 
of  gigantic  size,  inhabited  by  several  families  of 
Bakuens,  the  natives  of  the  -  country.  On  halting  I 
instantly  .proceeded  to  the  tree,  soon  mounted  the 
aerial  abodes,  and,  to  my  aBtonisbment,  counted  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  hoases,  and  part  of  three  others 
unfinished.  On  reaching  the  top-most  hut,  about  thirty 
feet  ftom  the  ground,  I  entered  and  sat  down.  Its  only 
furniture  was  the  bay  which  covered  the  floor,  a  spear, 
a  spoon,  and  a  bowl  full  of  locusts.  As  I  had  not 
tasted  any  food  since  momiBg,  I  asked  a  woman  who 
sat  at  the  door,  with  an  iafimt  in  her  arms,  permission 
■ ^^v 
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to  eat.  She  cheerfully  consented,  and  brought  me  some 
more  of  the  same  provision  in  a  powdered  state.  This 
seemed  to  be  the^  only  kind  of  food  in  her  possession. 
Several  other  persons  came  from  the  neighbourlDg 
roosts  to  see  the  stranger,  who  to  them  was  as  great  a 
curiosity  as  the  tree  was  to  him.  I  then'  visited  the 
different  habitations,  each  of  which  was  fixe4  upon  a 
separate  branch.  An  oblong  scaffold  is  formed  of 
straight  sticks  about  seven  feet  long,  placed  over  and 
across  the  boughs.  On  this  the  curious  house  is  formed 
also  of  straight  sticks,  and  neatly  thatched  with  long 
grass.  A  person  can  stand  nearly  upright  in  the  centre, 
and  the  floor  of  the  hut  is  about  six  feet  wide.  The 
house  stands  on  one  end  of  the  oblong  platform,  so  as 
to  leave  a  little  square  space  before  the  door.  These 
are  the  humble  though  lofty  dwellings  of  the  poor 
natives,  who  are  destitute  of  everything  like  cattle, 
and  who  live  on  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  on  the 
chase.  They  adopt  this  plan  in  order  to  escape  the 
lions,  which  often  prowl  under  the  tree. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  also  passed  a  village  con- 
taining at  least  forty  houses,  built  on  the  tops  of  poles, 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  These  form 
a  circle,  and  each  house  stands,  distinct  from  the  rest 
A  forked  stick  or  branch  of  a  tree  is  planted  at  the 
front  of  each  habitation,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending. 
In  the  centre  of  the  circle  was  a  large  heap  of  bones  and 
horns  of  the  game  they  had  killed." 

What  a  good  thing  it  is  for  missionaries  to  go  and 
teach  these  poor  people  better  wi^s. 
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THE  GLORIOUS  GOSPEL. 

The  Gospel  is  the  trumpet  that  shall  sound  notes  of  joy 
through  every  nation,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  their 
Jubilee.  The  Gospel  is  the  water  of  life  that  is  to  flow 
through  their  deserts,  run  down  their  mountains,  pass 
through  their  valleys,  refresh  their  drooping  spirits,  and 
cause  them  to  live.  And  it  is  suited  to  all  classes  :  to 
the  proud  European — to.  the  superstitious  Asiatic — to 
the  benighted  African — and  to  the  wild  and  untaught 
American.  It  touches  the  heart  of  the  proud  man,  and 
he  becomes  humble  as  a  little  child.  It  touches  the 
heart  of  the  sensualist,  and  he  becomes  pure.  It  touches 
the  affections  of  the  covetous  man,  and  he  lets  go  his 
gold  for  the  support  of  Christ*s  cause.  It  touches  the 
hearts  of  the  malicious  and  the  revengeful,  and  they 
become  forgiving  and  kind.  It  touches  the  chain  of 
caste,  and.  behold,  it  breaks  asunder !  It  touches  the 
idols  of  the  East,  and  they  fall  like  Dagon  before  the 
ark.  It  touches  the  far  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
they  spring  forth  from  the  deformity  of  sin  to  love- 
liness and  holiness  !  It  touches  the  flinty  heart  of  the 
outcast,  and  melts  him  into  penitence  !  It  touches  the 
savage  New  Zealander,  and  he  throws  away  his  bloody 
customs,  and  clings  to  the  Cross !  It  touches  the 
African,  and  he  ceases  to  wander  naked  through  the 
desert,  "  but,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,**  he  may  be 
seen  lifting  his  sable  hands  to  heaven  in  the  Eedeemer*s 
name ;  and,  instead  of  the  war-cry,  you  will  hear  the 
wandering  Bushmen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock, 
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shoat  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  sing  i 
It  touches  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and  they  in 
fall !  It  touches  the  heart  of  the  wild  Americi 
he  casts  away  his  scalping-knife,  and  hecomes 
senger  of  peace !  It  touches  the  heart  of  the  Miss 
and  he  tears  himself  from  friends  and  from  h 
snatches  up  a  hanner  on  which  the  name  of  J: 
emblazoned,  and  crosses  the  mighty  ocean  to  pi 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
doors  to  them  that  are  bound  !  Such  are  the  ef 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  upon  the 
of  men  all  over  die  earth ! 


.  THE  ROSE  WITHOUT  A  THOEN. 
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All  earthly  good  still  blends  itself  with  harm, 
And  evil  lurks  beneath  the  specious  charm : 
Boses  have  thorns — a  storm  succeeds  a  calm — 
And  baneful  odours  mingle  with  the  balm ; 
Joys  have  their  sorrows — laughter  has  its  tears — 
Sweets  have  their  bitter  drops,  and  hopes  their  fear 
Day  has  its  night — the  sun  its  gloomy  cloud — 
The  dimple  smile  its  sigh,  and  Hfe  its  shroud. 
And  yet,  one  Hose  without  a  thorn  is  found, 
Pl€tnted  by  Grace  divine  on  earthly  ground. 
Fair  emblem  of  high  bliss  above,  where  reign 
Joys  without  sorrows — pleasures  without  pain ! 
Smiles  without  sighs — a  day  that  knows  no  night— 
A  sun  tli^t  fears  no  cloud  to  veil  its  light. 
LoYE  is  the  Hose  that  never  bears  a  thorn ; 
May  it  by  yow  through  endless  years  be  worn ! 
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MART  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. 

'TwAS  early  in  the  morning. 

When  Mary  came  to  see 
The  sepulchre  of  Jesus, 

Who  died  on  Calvary : 
Death  could  not  her  afi&ighten, 

Tho'  darkness  brooded  there ; 
For  love  can  burthens  lighten, 

And  scatter  every  fear. 

Before  the  sun  was  risen 

She  came  without  alarm ; 
And  brought  her  sweetest  spices, 

His  body  to  embalm, — 
But  lo !  the  grave  was  open ! 

The  stone  was  roll'd  away, 
The  bars  of  death  were  broken. 

He  could  not  keep  his  prey  1 

Then  Mary  wept  for  anguish. 

Her  heart  was  filled  with  woe. 
They've  borne  away  my  Jesus, 

And  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
When,  lo  I  she  saw  a  vision — 

An  angel  clothed  in  white. 
Whose  countenance  was  shining 

With  dazzling  glory  bright. 

When  he  beheld  her  weeping, 

He  ask'd,  what  means  that  tear? 
But  she  could  only  answer. 

My  Jesus  is  not  here. — 
Thy  Jesus  he  is  risen. 

The  angel  then  replied, 
And  thou  again  shalt  see  him 

Who  late  was  crucified. 

But  Mary  disbelieving. 
Her  heart  could  not  rejoice, 

Till  Jesus  whisper'd,  "  Mary  "— 
And  then  she  knew  his  voice: 
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Then  she  replied,  '*  BahhoDi," 
And  having  spoke  the  word, 
She  ran  to  tell  Uie  hrethren 
-  That  she  had  seen  the  Lobd. 

0 1  what  a  joyful  morning 

Was  that  to  Mary — when 
Her  eyes  heheld  the  Saviour, 

Just  rais*d  to  life  again. 
That  sight  would  stay  her  mourning. 

And  heal  her  hroken  heart, 
And  peace  and  joy  returning, 

New  life  to  her  impart. 

Then  like  the  Saviour  risen, 

Her  soul  would  haste  away. 
Anticipating  Heaven, 

On  that  delightful  day. 
No  sabbath  ever  dawning, 

Brought  her  such  sweet  delight. 
As  that  delightful  morning. 

Which  chang'd  her  faith  to  sight. 

But  many  still  are  weeping 

Because  their  Lord  is  gone ; 
And  tears  prevent  their  sleeping 

Till  he  again  return : 
O,  Jesus  I  may  thy  presence 

Be  manifested  here! 
To  many  a  weeping  Mary, 

In  mercy  now  appear. 

O  t  dry  the  tears  which  started 

When  thou  didst  hide  thy  face ; 
And  heal  the  broken-hearted 

By  thy  restoring  grace, — 
To  know  that  thou  art  risen, 

Should  banish  all  their  pain, 
And  raise  their  eyes  to  heaven, 

To  «%^  ^^  licst^  ^^«itL«  B. 
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